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PREFACE. 



THE great partiality I ever entertained for 
the diversion of Angling, has caused me to pass 
many a leisure hour in that agreeable pursuit^ 
and to make^many observations on the habits of 
Fishes in general* 

These observations have been extremely useful 
to roc in my search for sport, and have often en- 
abled me to carry home a dish of Fish, while 
jothers, more acquainted with the Waters, coul4 
scarcely get a nibble ; or, at the utmost, had 
taken only some small fry^ not worth the trouble 
of unhooking. 

1 do not pretend to have gone over the whole 
kingdom ; nor am 1 able to give ^^ the character 
^nd the course of every Stream/^ nor can I 
boast of having caught Fishes, " until I was 
Jairly wearied outJ*^ 1 have, indeed, very fre- 
.quently been " zcearied out^^ by the abstinence 
of those 1 ishts 1 wished should fatigue me by 
their weight ; and many a day have 1 had a long 
,walk, under a very sultry atmosphere ainl the 
burthen of my apparatus, as the reward of my 
asbiduity.^ 

a 3 These 
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These are mortificafionft wliicfi the best of St. 
Peter's followers (excepting those ever- fortunate 
authors whose trumpeters have unluippilj blown 
tl>eir fasO must ever compound for ; for those 
anglers who anticipate constant success, will be 
grievously disappointed. The sanguine dispo- 
sition, however^ which gives birth to, and nou- 
rislu^, such confident eagerness, is of the utmost 
avail to the juvenife Afrglcr ; provided it be ac- 
companied with sufficient patience, wherewith to 
counterbalance a certain hasty petulance which is 
very apt to peep forth after long, speculation at a 
Dkotionkss float. 

The want of uni'Crrsat experience may, in the 
opinion of the class above alluicfcd to, subject me 
to degradation ; but without jirstice. Several 
counties contain every Frshf worthy tlie Angler's 
notice, and can boast of many inhabitants, whose 
skill and general knowledge would fully warrant 
their becoming authors on this topic, i have the 
pleasure io know, that many strch dmracter^ 
have expressed their warmr approbation of my 
Treatise, before it was committed to the press j 
ancj, that they concur whh me fn opinion regard-^ 
ing the gross errors, not to say wilful mis-stated 
inents, made by some who hare written on Ange- 
ling, especially where local circumstances have 
been misrepresented in the most impudent man- 
ner. 

This is, perhaps, rather bold in me tojexpress ; 

for, 
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fi>r^ unbappiljr, it iieyer has fallen to my lot ta 
'^ present any Hooks to any Noble Lord ; nor 
have I ever been '^ pressed by strangers" — (no, 
nor by friends either) — " io favour the public 
with the result of my experience." But, to make 
up for such deficiencies, I offer to my reader se« 
Tcral original communications, and such a com* 
plete arrangement of, the subject, as cannot fail to 
lead the Learner, and that too in a rational and 
pleasing manner, towards the goal of PiscatoriaJ 
Science. 

I have not servilely copied from any man '^ but 
where my experience has justified a concurrence 
with the practices of others, I have adopted 
them, and now, by insertion in' my Volume, give 
them all due praise. 

Although many versed in Ichthyology may 
fully comprehend what is said of various Fishes, 
and though the practised Angler may not stand 
in want of the aid of illustration, yet I trust the 
young Student in this Art, will not consider the 
several Plates annexed to my Treatise as super- 
fiuous ; for even this amusement is replete with . 
JinessCy and will alwtiys be followed with most 
success by such as have a knowledge of Mathe* 
matics, or at least a turn for Mechanism. 

My labours were not intended for the use of 

those who, regardless both of law and of decency, 

trespass on the rights and properties of others by 

nefarious practices. Nor do I wish the price of 

* ^ my 
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my Volume to stand so low, as to render it acces- 
sible to every such miscreant. It is exempt from 
all practices unbecoming the liberal sportsman ; 
and being composed of respectable materials, I 
eould wish it never to fall into the hands of any 
but respectable persons. 

Such is the basis of this Work, in which I 
may, without presumption, assert, that many 
desiderata are furnished, and many intricacies, or 
ambiguities, laid open. To say that my Volume 
is complete, would be untrue; for I fed, that 
much, is still wanting which should enable the 
Angler to command success. 

T. W* 
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THE 



COMPLETE ANGLER^S 

VADE-MECUM. 



i Of the Hook. 

npHE' first object tliat comes under notice is the hook. 

^ Those generally used in angling are classed under 
ten sizes: No. 1> being the largest, and No. 10, the 
smallest (See Plate I. Fig. 1), They should be of good 
steel, of an even thickness all theh* length, from the 
butt, where the line fasteiB on, to the chip, where the 
barb or beard is cut out. 

The point should be perfectly upright, and not stand 
out, as eel hooks ought to do ; the beard ought to be 
prominent, but not cut so very deep as to weaken it at the 
place where it ^oins under the point. 

• The back of tiie shank ^ sometimes grooved horizon- 
tally, for the purpose of whipping on the line more firmly. 
Such are to be preferred 5 though a carefiil person will 
festen his line very sufficiently without such aid* 

Opinions are divided as to the best form of a hook | 
many jwefer the Kir by, which has its point bent a little 
to one side, so as not to stand in an upright line, parallel 
to the stem. The feults imputed to the Kir by are, that it 
oflen &ils in the striking ', and that it makes too large a 
B . cut. 
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• 

cat, 10 as to allow the fi^ to get off, in case the line is at 
anj time slackened. 

I confess mjrsdf to be of this (pinion, and« frcrni my 
own experience^ should reccmunend the common, or old- 
fasluoned.hook; being thoroughly satisfied, that I have 
oflen missed of ^hooking fishes, which have absolutelj 
gorged my bait, in cbhsequence of its being on a Kirlt/ ; 
indeed^ mathematical proof may be adduced in support 
of its condemnation. However, the majority of the 
Jiirty hooks are well made in one respect, viz. in being 
somewhat angular at the bottom of the beard, as in 
Fig. 2 i whereby they fit tiiwnselves more firmly when 
in the jaw, and do not shift about so much as semicir** 
cular curves are apt to do. 

A good hook for worm-fishing oi^ht to have rather a 
.long, than a short shank ; and the beard should be mo- 
derately deep. It ought to be rather substantial, and to 
be periecdy finee fix)m rust j else it will not allow tiie 
worm to glide on smoothly, but will subject it to break, 
and to give way. 

It may be proper to observe in this place, that hooks of 
every description are injured by being huddled together 
in papers, boxes, &c» > the beards get intermixed, and 
they either are broken, <»• blunted. Those especially 
which are required for your pocket stock, ought to be 
stuck into flannel, the same as needles are kept by ladies 
in their house-wives, &c. 5cc. i and if a little oiled, they 
will be better preserved fi:om rust. 

Regarding juck-hooks, eeUhooks, and such as relate 
exdusively to any particular branch of angling, they will 
be treated of under their reflective heads, where the 
modes of using them will be amply described. 

In 
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In this part of the wock I shall i^nfiife myself to what 
appertains to the more conunon practices of hottom'Jhh^ 
ing ; by whidi I aiesok, such matters as apply to simple 
apgling> for whatever chance may present -, reserving the 
more knoufing parts of my instructions^ for the illustration 
of those blanches of the sport which reqinre some expe- 
rience and judgment^ before they can be practised with 
success. 

The learner will find the whole untkr their proper 
titles^ besides a variety of infcnmation interspersed, by w^ 
<^ comment, in other parts of the work. 

Of Gut and IVeed. 

These are in^orted to us fitMn abroad, chiefly fi-om 
China, ai^ are invaluable to the angler. The*^tt< is 
jnore transparent than the weed, is not so thick, nd- is it, 
in general, so round 5 yet, on the whole, it is preferable, 
except in a few particular instances. 

Gut may be had of ieay degree of fineness j for the 
same skein is formed of various sizes, as well as. of dif{e* 
rent degrees of qudity; some threads being long and 
round, while others are shorter and flatter. The latter 
are veiy exceptionable, where a choice can be made ; as 
they are not only weaker, but streak the water, in mo\'ing 
through it, and fir^hten the fishes. 

Choose such gut as is round and smooth,^ of a clear 
semi-peUucid appeaiance, and that is fi&b firom yellowish 
spots, very much like iron-moulds. The best paxx/ of 
the strength oigut is hardness : Ibite it, and if it resist the. 
teeth like wire, that is, does not easily give way, it is 
good. 

This should alwa^ be doqe wli«n 4 thread of gut it 
b2 take* 
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fi1c«n torn tiie sWn ; fer aocbperts at eadi end as axe 
quickly bitten thioo^ and nuke Httk resistance to the 
teeth, will hot hold a fish in a prober matu^r. 

Jf^eedhmuctk thicker^ andis o^ a duller, though <^ a 
whiter appearance* At first it is very strong, but does 
not keep bo well as gut. However, where you expect 
tofyidjacits ^nd eeU, it. answers almost as well as gifkp 
(which see in its proper place) : it will do for perch fish- 
ing, as also where salmon do not run to any great size. 

Choose your weed as has been directed regarding gut, 
and take especial care to keep them both in situations fiee 
from damp j for if once mildewed, they are neyer after 
to be trusted, though they may bite tough. • 

Many prefer their gut and weed of a water, or of a 

light brown colour^ whkJi may be given in various ways : 

the following are perhaps the least exceptional^. 

» ^ 

To Colour Gut, or IVeed, Brown. 

1st, There is in every cock-chaffer (in some coonties 
called caterpiiters, in others, dummadores, &c.) a smaU 
bag containing a liquid, of a beautiful brown. This ^•» 
plied to yourgttf, or weed, and allowed to diy in the air, 
will give it a fine transpuent colour, whidi may be com- 
l^tetely fixed, by dipping aflerwar^ into a weak solution 
e£ ahim ; using about the size of a hazel-mit to half a 
]^t of oM firing- waica*. 

jtf jod tlunk the colour, in the first instance, too deep, 
il8ufte the brown liquid with about an equal quantity of 
irffim- water, and aj^ly it. 

Hie great merit of diis is, that it docs not in the smalls 
degree tend to injure your line. 

%d, Cc^^ is aft exo^ent ooloiir, imd beli^ always to 
. > be 
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be had> is pvticolarly convenient. In a cop of strong 
coffee, when about mUk-wann, steep yoilr gut, or weed^ 
mad altolv it to xemain vmtil you think it sufficietitly 
ttaioedv 

You must howevor make some allowance for the colour 
t^ashmg out alittk, by the line betng frequently exposed 
to tlic altmmtd action of the water and of the air. 

Sd, Rub your gut, of weed, with wahiut-peefe, bark, 
or kave», itfftil stained to your fimcy, and fix the colour 
ki alum -water. This should be done cautwusly, as the 
ipc;Edtiui*julce is rather ooivdsive. ^ . 

4tk, Put about a large tableiapoonful of white salt into 
a pint of ale, or ttro^ beer/ if a little sharp the better ; 
•teep your line till coloured' to your iincy. Hiis is unex- 
ceptaixisStAe^ and makes a good brfSvm, 

To Stain Gut, or IVe^d, qf a Water Cohur. 

5ikf Take about a tea-spoooiul of common red ink ; 
addtoltasmuchsoot, and about the thiitlxyf a tea-cupful 
efimter; let ditm Maimer AraboiittennUnutes} when 
epol, steep your MneuBlU it be attdtKfd to tout fioicy. 
This it tvety beaudfvd cokmr for tile puipose^ but should 
be applied gradually^ takiag oul-your Ikie, to examine the 
^ttapA of the tmt fiaqueody, lest it shodd become too dark. 

6ih, For a pak watevtint^ boll a handful of soot m a 
iurge tea-cupful of ahun^watef^ Aaepthalkie forafew 
minutes in the decoction, wlule nulk-wann;-then, if the 
colour dv net pleiyey mb your line ^th walnutrpeel^ 
barir, or leaf, until it answers to yoor wish. 

Jtk, A weak sdlutk>uof indigo m boiling waiv, gives 

an cjtfcllent • bhaidi tmt*, taut the lino must be steeped 

a 3 * only 
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^idy in the cold Ikpud. When of the required fixity steep 
the line in ahim- water £x a few mhrates. 

8/A, The following is an adndnible recipe^ bat feqoitea 
the greatest amtion. Ten drops of aqua-jSntis shoold be 
tirqipedonapieceofcq^er^ aiid left in a cop^ to conrode 
so long at it throws np anybubUes; to tfaes6 add odd 
iivater sufficient to dilute the mixture to a fine pale Uluish 
green: Iq this sleep yoor line &r about half a minute, or 
more^and you W31 have an exctUent water colour, which 
at the same time takes offtbe gloss from the gtt/. Ifyaar 
lane be steq)ed pievioasly, ftr about fye minutef/inalum* 
water, it wiU i^ some measure prevent the add of the 
mixture fixun peoetratiog so deeply, siar to endanger its 
beii^ in any degree weakened. 

p/A, I have fiiund common wahmt catsi^ to give a 
good colour to ^a(, steeped in it fiMT half an hour« or more i 
but this dnt 18 apt to Me: howev^, as it is so esnij re- 
newed^ and is peculiarly exodknt, I should recominend 
its being adopted. * 

Observe, by A gcml tolour, I mem that which, in the 
c(»nmon run of im^faig, ccffre^Kinda with the cokurof 
the water, and renders the line less visible: for it should 
be particulaily noticed, that we oft^ find the odes of a 
Itream of one colour, whDe the middle, or the current, 
is qmte of another hue; and where several waters join, 
we rarely see them all of the same transparency, or of 
the same tint . 

Some waters^ owiis^ to mineral in^purities* will .tmge 
the line of their own colour, lo as never after to change $ 
a fortunate circun;istance for those who continue-to angle 
in siQch streams. I have had a line so eompietdy stained 

of 
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tf a redd^h brown, owii^ to the w^er being imprq^iated 

"With a femigiooiis cast by the dll eardi^ as not tobe diB* 

tinguishable from the stream^ when immersed thmiein: 

but for other waters that line was totally ofcless, since it 

ai^eared perfectly distinct for a great depths Under tl^ 

head of Various Waters, the kamer will find mor^ aa tUi 

sabject. 

Of Gimp. 

This is nodiiog mo^ than yeHow or wMteii4ie> wo^ed 
^und a it/lline s the same as what are called covered. Of 
bass strings for the violin, &^. are made otcmifut, en- 
veloped t^ wire. Tins b intended to preserve thiut part of 
the line wUch is nearest the hook^ from being iMt asimder 
by Joels, fels, &c. It is nude of varioot thickness, ac* 
^or^i^ to4^ purpose fi>r which it islntendedt and maf be 
had^thgr ytlhw cMT white> accowKpJI tothc ai^ier^^^nqr, 
. ^{Mfiorthe yellow ^fti9i]^> beii% convinced from cipe« 
fieooe, that it is least discertiible in the watfer^ cspeciaUy 
in brig^ weather, when I bgve seen the white ^p 
gBstenflOomch, as to be &tingni>hahie to a copsiderabte 
depth. Abootludfa jardiseiioii|(hfbroneline; where 
the jo€h$ ran wauSi, ks» v^ do. It is exoellent for er/- 
IMkt, set an mglU'Mim^ at wiU be shewn in dne time. 

Of Hwrs^H<ar. 

TUfknotoAeotobehadofagoodqaalify^ Thebest 
« taken from those tails that hove beei^ frequently cut ; 
wheid)/ the burs become ranch itoitfer, and frr mcve 
elastic Choose that which frekstid^ free from inequalities, 
and is rather smooth than roagh. Some bahr is angulaor, 
;uid never woi^w^ into s| line> for wbicfa pmpoie it 
cannot he too round. 

b4 TV 
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-The hair from the tails of mares, bemg commonly 
welted by their urine, is in a measure rotten ; neither do t 
consider it to be, naturally, and abstracted from that im* 
perfection, so firm and so durable as horses* hair. 

The manner of making Hues of horses' hair, will be duly 
and amply described. They may be stained in any of the 
modes already pointed out; but, to free them from greasa 
and other impurities, should be previously washed in a 
Terv weak solution of lime in water, or a strong one of 
'Whiting in stale beer. 

Tomnkea JJn&tflhru/ Hmr. 

Take three or four hairs of nearly equal length and sub- 
stance (for tfiere is great choice in that respect), and t|i» 
tbem in a common knot, observing that half ^ butts and 
half the points be respectively together ; iht iKHto beiiig 
the part where they are palled 9r cot from th»tikiifd» «ie 
thethfokestt ^hiintB|)erftt» di«»«othtippobili. 
* The due ini^ion of otie^half the number of hairs, op 
U nearly so as odd numbOTs kiay a<bnit, wffi caiise lh^ 
length of a link thus ihade, to l>e equally thick in ev^y 
part^' which would riot be Ae case, were all (^ butttf 
and 2^ the points together; whaacd the Hue. would b^ 
weaker at the joints than elsewhere. 

If, indeed, an additional hair is progressively given to 
eveiyiink, then aU the pomls should be together/ Ihd 
should join to the next lower or thinnear Unkj bat such w 
Une would soon acquk^ to» much thi^koessv . ' ' 

Having knotted the hajk^s together, take a qsa&t and after 

, cut^ away botli ^feather end, and the soft part which* 

was ia the ski» of the goose, plug up one end wi^ a ^ece- 

•f cork, having h it» sides three or (ouj very sssM nickg, 

' or 
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<irgz)oov)e8; soflfiftjBttlrliairniqriiM HmfiJt^ HJ^ ifSk 
and bf tte^ide of die caHi« -witb BKaetHttie lottomje. 
: The kfi0t, tdbich^rU thus be oo die ofotiydib -besronA 
the cork, ihoddbe tahiedinoundbet:weeati»eAif^ewl 
dmmbf b^ which peaaa die baizB^avnlog^^ 
rays £x>m dredges of the cork, will begio^te^twittia die 
most regular even manner, and wiU be gradually dcaEum 
dinnigh* ' * * . 

. The person tulsting die hahs AaBiAhtreasaM to ob* 
aeirve viiea die fitrdier ends <^t&e bain are fdiontJto 
tforoogh die groGores, wbkh he mayeastly pesocaMe^ and 
should dien grasp what he has twisted close to the cork j 
dien drawing out die residue, tie the ends, as in the dm 
Bistince : but, in order to keep the twists correct, .he 
should, atf he inroceeds, pass the line round hk hand, so 
as to coU it up in a small rinf^. 

Thh being done, he should hj every lei^tli^ - so soon as 
made ilifeo a coil; ki a tup of water, to let it soak > ^bf 
afeout haftf an ho«u:, some of the hiurs will probably jnttrl, 
drgippear ta gather, or shrink, in die twists/ Hie lhigth» 
ih which ^uch snarls appear must be untied, and be twisted 
a sectmd time/ after the hmr has been tkied. 

This process will aB^ be seen in Mate I. where, in 
Fig^. 3r A, is the qmll, B, die cork pkg» c, the knot, and 
d, d, d, d the several hairs which form the Jength, <»• Rnk, 
^ing^thi*)ugii theqnill> beaig pressed thereto, at equal 
Stances, by the cork. - 

. Ai^ number (rffeairs may be tlntt twisted fiff better thaw 
hi the commit way, andastegidariyas by any maehifte r 
ftough some on a good j^an, aresdd al the taclcie- shops. 
As the grooves may be made ^ as to allow twists of two, 
tixree, ck fewc h^m each, ta pass. Inks may be made of 
ft5 any 
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«7 tUckaess, bfiwktdBg iogBtim, ddier in twos, Hmtip 
orlooni any mmber ^tf" hairs of which they are le^wo 
livdytobeeompoeedi pnedaely as die hest kinds of har4 
i^ope are maaaEKtiued in strands, fonned of smaller 
strmais, and €«di of the latter haTing an equal miniber 
of 4hieads, or jams. 

The munber of links to be made, most depend on the 
intended lei^gth c^ the line; in general, twdv^&etwili 
he foond an ample stretch ; especially if the foot-l^i^h, 
that is, die three or iofor finks nearest the hook, be made 
of got^ winch is far jHiefiaaUe to hones* hair, in evei3r 
respect. 

It will (ordinarily be foond, that four h»rs are best 6x 
^xt bottom Unk, if ^ be used bdow it ^ and that the 
addition of one hair in the thkkness of evety third link, 
is full strof^ enough for any pcarpose. 

The links are to be joined by what is called a tvtUer* 
hsot*, this is very secure, and is eanly made in the io\^ 
lo¥ai^ manner: kt the two ends that are to be joined, 
lap over about an inch and a half, without untying thdr 
«m1 knots; then, in the same way that you would make 
an ordinary knot, so tie these, taking care topasstfae parts^ 
of both lines together, and then draw t%ht at each of the 
lour ends. This forms the wnter-knoi. See fig. 4, 
Blateh 

Before |xm cut away the two little ends, on each of 
whkih is a^lmot, whip them down well, for about a 
foarter of an inch tax each side the water-knot, finishit^ 
on each nde -mih a Udden tk, that runs under the whip- 
pii^ for three jrocinds at least; so that it nev^ can £ul but 
from the decay or cuttii^ oi the silk. 

Having ddne this, pass a {neoe of qup between the ends 

and 
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and the Bne^ and wkh a sharp p^lau&^ cot down through 
the ends, aboiU the thickness of your thumb*nail ifistence 
fiomthewhipini^, so that the ends may come off dean: 
the piece of qpi& scares to prevent the knife from put* 
dng your line. 

Scissars are had on these occasions, unless, indeed, 
their points be very fine ; in which case ihey are soon 
spoiled^ their diicknesB always raises the end, in some 
measure, whereby ei^er the cut is uneven, or the whip- 
ping is a little stnuned : the ktler ii a great £nilt; for the 
ends of the waier-knots cannot be tied down too firmly. 

If you warm your cobter^s wax, and rub it round once 
or twice, taking care to do it with the dy^ecdon of the 
'whippii^, it will give a ^ght coating to your work, and 
m^e it mudi neater ; it will serve to prevent little fibres 
6om risii^ OG^ c^ the ^k, which, by cuttiiig the water, 
scare the more cautious kbd of fishes. 

Hw to IFax your Silk. 

Simple as this operation may appear, there is yet some 
art in doing it com^etely and equally. The fine silk used 
in whipjHng on very small hooks^ and in making files, 
wiU not, however good of its kind, bear to be roughly 
used \ nor will it, indeed, if taken singly, bear the ope- 
ration of beii^ passed with the requisite degree of force 
between the wax and the thumb. 

Take, "ther^re, several ^ual lengths of your silk, ob- 
serving to reject all that appear knotty or gouty, for they 
always make dumsy work, and pass them, in one lody, 
between your thumb and the wax, which should be pre* 
viously spread thinly on a |»ece of strong shce-leather, as 
«tiffascanbehad. 

B 6 Pass 
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Bns them i^veisgl dme8» notS ytm feelj, byi tfiebri»» 
ibtance> tjb^t tibi^ vm&ces are eompielely coajbsd with 
tiiewax: s^MiratQ tJ^^xH aad tqps^ oo^half tba ompbert 
so dxkt what vaa a^ boUeaa befose may come to. the tc^ i 
tiben pass thoxi again seveiral timesj until they re&ist 
atrcMgbr. 

3y^mie«n9» ^chthveadlwiU have reoeived a good 
portioa of wi^^ vrhkh wiU revoke to be IfveUed^ so as ta 
laake d^ whole e<jpiU]r stroi^ and durable. 

Now £i8len one mid trf each thfeacj, separately, to sk 
pini ml, tal^screw^ cushion, or whatever may be at 
hmd^ aod nib it lightiy, but quicklyi wkh a pitce of 
white gloTe*leathcr> or any other such soft substance^ 
i»ntil the thiread nsay i^^ar to be* uniformly coated ; if 
the wax does not se^n to.be tbiek enopgh on the thread>^ 
mh on a little moxe in this position, for k is by ^ the 
safest \fk which a single thread can be waisoed i and fioish 
again with the soA leather. 

I have been n^ate parttcuhur m Ae detail of diis part 
of the pjppcess than many.m^ think requisife^^ but all good 
anglen know, that on the niceness of whippings, knots,, 
&& theijr sport materiaUy depends. I cannot xe^eat toa 
ef^, that liighly-fii»shed tackle wiU always attract mor» 
fish tha9 such as is clumsy, or is carelessly used. 

The loops which ought to be at each end of ewry line,, 
except such ends as, for want of |t^, toted or gimp, axe 
^ened to the hook, should be well whi{^)ed, so as 
to keep the ends close down -y th^ebj to {prevent their 
hitching with other parts of ^ the tackle, and to render 
the motion of the line through ^ water less perceptible. 
There is a kind of line made for catching small ba^t^ 
usualfy called a minnowUne. This should isff^lst of 
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^b^k hnro ieel cf ^guU at the lioU^m ^ wkid|^ a 
mry SQ10II hooky flbcMifc No. g of U?, aboi3l4 b* v«qi 
Il6a%9fi]^ Alabofat stxbGhe»atMiir& tMhook»s«| 
oncweoriBfcm s^o^ accgnUfig ^ tb» slfiti^^ asd dep4l 
of your waters ; then at ecpial dktaoces, Sdf four or five 
inches, fasten the thinnest^ \white6t, hog-bristles you can 
^btein^ lyingtb^n w«U on> ai their nuddles, tayourgnt- 
$ne. At«apheiidoCev6C3r.brist]^ h|LTea«n)0|Uhp9k« 91 
(tbottpm. 

Thus ycm nu^ hnve tlyee« -Awe, sefveiii oini^ 3rc« 
hooks on your line, none of which will interfere with the 
others; the faristk ahvxqrft retaining a certain stifi^ies^ and 
nev^ 60 fiu!" relaxii^ as to ^norl or twist oa your line« 
With fiudi tackle yoa TOffy catch minmnvsj ioachesg luH* 
h^i gudgeons, lUmks, 9ce. for the snjjpfly of y«ur 
dipping appanttt^ and finr your vi^ii-Ziiie^. 

Of fastening the line to the Red. 

When a reel i^ufliedL you have <qb:^ to msJie^^ faalpn- 
iBg to thie loop at the lop of yonrlkie, by m^ns o^tbo 
line which, coming from the reel throi^ &e riiaigs affixed 
to the rod> goes through an eye nosri^ ^ wixf> or of metal^i 
el its top. 

Fg$& the reel-line t]uroi(gh the loQfb a^d tieiit ijidtbt 00^ 
« shgle-loop drauf'kmt. So that hy puUing at t^ end 
of your red-hm^, yon disengage 3FP«r hair-line with Uif 
utmost ea^e. n 

But, in case you do not use a reel, pass the loop at 
the top of your line through the eye at the top of your 
rod, s(^ far as to allow youi^ putting the lower end of youy 
top- joint through th^ loop ) th^ draw the line back sg^in 
throc^h ^ eye^ ^jaU, will be secure apd AflaU 

If 
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If there be no eye at the tip of your roA, the bert 
mode is, to &sten at that part a stroi^ p«eoe of xeel-liiie, 
so as to leave about six inches whei«with to make the 
draw-knot, the same as if it were die end of a reel-line. 

Of Floats. 

The principles on whidi eretyjCcMi/ should be made are« 
fint, that it should sustain the weight of the shot and 
bait; second, that it should pasa easily under water when a 
fish biles ; third, that the part idxxve the water ahoidd not 
be top-heavy. 

The absence <^ any one of these requisites renders the 
float useless. For, if it cannot sustain the sppemied 
wd^ts, it must sink, and cannot be a afloat ; if it does 
not yidd ^eely to the smallest e^Rnt ^ the &h to tak« 
the bait down, it will not ooify fail to indicate tbe time 
for sinking, but it will so £u: oppose the fish as to cause 
alarm, and consequent diss^pointment. 

Jf yoor $oat does not stand erect, you never can j;i^ 
of the depth g{ water, nor can you 4nw your hoe ti^ 
enou^ to be in readiness to strike, at the moment when 
the fish may have taken the bait into his mouth. 

A Jloat should always be suited to the water, and lo 
die kind of fish you are in punuit of. Thus in a 
strong water, where many shots must be on your line so 
as to sink it to a due depth, and to keep it upright, a corj^ 
Jhai v(rill be requisite ; likewise in fishing with Uue laii, 
as win bereafto be shewn* 

Where the water is qmet, a quill-Jtoat, proportioned to 
its depth, and to the wd^t of the hook, Jbait, and ap* 
peikled shot, will always prove superior. -^ 

Where the waiter is AsUcWf and tte curreal >trifi^> 

youi 
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fo«ir jlo«< cannot be too ddkaie. Alltbatisreipuiedis/ 
that shoot duee qoarten of an inch shonld app^ir abovo 
the sar&ce, and that 'kdf an uoch shoi^ be irhite> so 
as to q^ear distincdy, towards the. twilight e^pecialfy> 
wheacobiiied ol]jccts are not so ooospicuoui. 

I have always had most success when using a ^rt^ but 
very thick, swan^quUl Jtbai, witli ti whilie top and a 
red cn^f made (^ about a quarter of an inch of ]ai]ger 
quiH, or of veiy thin horn, dyiid in red ink^qr inade* 
^»ction of logwood and ahim. 

Dauble^quUl JhtUs, that is, such as have no wire 
pbigs, are made bjjoinix^ two quiBs, of equal diameter, 
on a wooden phig, which is first smeared with tar, and 
passes about half an indi, or more, up €»ch quIUL 

The two small ends of the quilb thus fcru) the two 
endsofthe^a/; bdA^ in order to prevent the admission 
of water, should be rammed with a i»eoe of the stem of 
the same quiBs; which, gc»ng in at the laigier ends befixv 
they are a&aed to the plug, by beti^ pushed up to- 
wards the points, will ^^z^ctnally prevent any watfcr fiiom 
penetrating, if theqniUsbe in odier respects foaod, and 
ireeiGpom cracks^ as ought to be duly insured. SeeJR^.5^ 
Plate I. 

Att douHe^mllJIoais are psovided with two cqis, one 
tot each end, to keep the fine lo them : they should 
be well wh^ped in the mid&, where the ^liUs should 
ym very niody, and should fit voj stiffiy upon the plug. 

Singferfmll fioais are made of cme swan or goose 
^p:dl, in the bottom^ m ]ar]ge end, of which, after the 
small end has been doly stopped, as abofve Effected, a 
fhq; made of b«edij limejOi^deal^ si)0ok|b6 9eatly,bi& 
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t^My, Mid) beit« fiat otettcdiMk «MV«« 

< Theedierenaofthepiiig. wUchAouUbeabsoto^ 
l£M the length of theqttHi befoo^ ita iuntmi* tboul* 
taper to about die tUdmeat of a Tory kigt knittingw' 
neeote* 

The plug rfra^bQinrdl whipped at both ends, iop:^ 
vent k9 sfittdng or 8W«tt&g; and, in thesnaall end, » 
IMe- bnsa tM-rmg skndd. bo tnaertod. lb m^he <hi$r 
tail-ring, turn a piece of thin bias» wike once x^oimd th» 
^meA end of a goo»-^U j ^len twiit the ea^s regirfdrly 
together with a pair <^ flBOflU p^mv, or wkh yoar finger 
and thumb; -cut awayatt that may exceed about half an 
inch of imA, mA hatving, iiith a very fine awi, or with 
a large pihi made a hole vp^ the ansdl end of the plug, 
msertthet^vistedeaclc^ the laij-ijif^> which wiM acrrve* 
into the hde/ and remain pedectly tight 

The other, or upper end of the quill, must have a 
cstp, -W^ndi win be fbnnd more finn and dumble if 
whipped round in its jniddle, about five it 'sw dme8> 
with sonie *we!l-waxed silk. See Fig. ft, Plai$ I. 
i It 19 not aik»s to have a {fouhkrpiugjhaiy when* yon 
fish in places where you are very often under the neces- 
Hty of shi^ng the depth between your ^oal and your 
hook. These afe made the same at loth ends a& fioata 
ate in gener^ at the bottom -, so that ytm have no quill- 
Ioe|> on th^ top. part, but ini^ead of It, y««tti MiRerumL 
tiipough 'a Ijrass ring tet* in wood, whenebf: (»i]y the 
eentie of the float is of qcul. Thitf answert weQ whe# 
fislung for gudgeons, roach, B^.; but naust be put 
mtothe litter-gently, lesl it sheulil change tte place« 
See* %. 7, ^laie I. 

Cor*. 
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' Cofk'Jhats are ma^e, by boriog a piece of perfectly 
f 01^ corkv' wkh a hot wire» through its middle. The 
best kind is tliat called velvet-cork, and may be known by 
its bedutiM anoothness, and the abs^oce of tho^e rotten 
▼acancits to iwhichdie common kind is subject. 

Hanng peiibrated the cork, shieiu: the insider vrhilo 
hot, ^vHth tar; then pass it down a well-finieihed douUe* 
fuilLftota, until die joint of tbfepli^ within the -quill k 
hidden : about an inch of the cjuiil should semain on-^ 
tovexedati|h*u|^>Qr'<M;H ' 

-'^Ikft^ttji^ tar hascdofed, aBd-fixed tht tsA to the 
quill> with a very shto|> pei^mfti^ hanagttAm ^^hmg 
fMey pa)?deway tiipliiw ti9;o*tiil0d»io£>th8 t»rk to a co* 
vMt^etmi^ m^t^td4afit d/ornn^tmelptxi ^be {ihig. iThsi 
pioe mvay^ ihi^aapMyrllu^ 

the quill, so as to be amical the other way. .'^/i 

* Vrktt»;yoQ^iaio<teiietUa ntfR^vtt 
iBMoltM dtoivooaaea «ff ito ri g e iiai c b hor di9' joBCtiM 
of dirtumiMiflv,: put )fa0^/ftKB« iiito a ttibhet <C w]M% 
'"^f^^^i'S^ » M9II ^ight t> the iai2«i«i$i niif it 
Awftiiiot swim gi>teupr^[li^tximfiw«yjEBQiathi»ti^yte 
yaet of.th!B U^ieitade waSl jobl find.it aanvtiiwolb 
Al^ it itd^, i^oaii^ It over wiA a 1^ kigkfy^dirying 
Hnsei4'(4fi or wttibu a httU isrjseiilcfie tMriTMA^. Writer ^t 
idbich can be hrt <ttha 63 wgrebqaac»iitany <jnajiti<yi - 

IfyoQiR^ to paint yow^yoot, infakbJi^|fl»^aMr'if 
tii^ cork bf &i%, it i« mUf done, lpy:nwiig a iittki 
Coh>urwithe%her4thttot/ortib*iMirm&. Hai^. the jf2oal, 
when finished, by the tml-ring to dry in acusroat of a% 
^notiatbaemiBbiQe. SeefUj^.s, l^itL ^ 

Observe, teta€'<N»i-jloa#wOtbemoc3eorleaibiiofMit» 
k^ pi^cK^M ta the tMdora 
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of the cones ; that is to say> at its frea/test Saiuetar; It 
is proper to have them of vaonous fCfwkxs, so as to answer to 
eveiy occasion. 

1 have found exodlent service firote the tue oi a lainb's 
bladder as a float, especially where I had the wind in 
my beck, and widied to keep my bait far oat in the water. 
It is usoalty a good deal agitated by the bfeeae, ai|d pk^ 
the bttt to advantage} hak cam aify be used whore the 
waters are dear fiom weeds, Jrc. 

In the use of live baiti, the kIsAler it of the greatest 
ntili^; and even vnOk a dead bak, ^ledaQy a pam^ 
mtUr, isinrti^ieitetoaoofk-float 

The inoonveakfice of canyiogii iMge >MrJh>l9a^ 
known to aUafli^} wkerai^ tkebMdermaybeen^ 
liad Ilk ffeasQv^ andjcan cvtt br itOMd«waj b a m^ 



IkaveAeqntsrf^t ^vIkb the wkid baa been alioQgy leti 

at nnsdy npgr uMb le^Bne, and ihna aenl ngr bait: 
»piao« I oodU not have readied by any olberaaeans. > 
^ Sewnd ynttemwi, caaisMPt in the spprtiflig watkt ha»e 
nsed die Uadder to great advantage, e^ieckdly on kqpe 
bkea in winch jacks dxmnded* The bait beii^ fiMtene4 
to a proper lengdi of fine» ttid suspended to a bige ok* 
hladderb is set off £ram the windward side of the waterf 
vdiSDoey if no concealed tnyedimei^ Aottld obstruct ita 
ppdgmssy in tine time it teaches the opposite shore. 

SaoMSt|Bieay howe^per, different taintels of 811*9 or casur- 
ally variable piffi/ vnll retard iti p:ogress, and keep it 
oeaily ceotricsL 

In this ^te it ofksA die bait to the krgest fishes, 
some of which usually attack it ia iti way, an4». by 
ti^lging sharpty, soon hook themsetjres: ttisaanwngta 

see 
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itevthe efibrts of the fidi thus cau^t; the bladder if 
pulled mider, stpd appexn at intervals often at remote 
parts> but gradoally shews its powers over the sdf- 
exhaus6ng &1|, and ultimately riding trium|diant; the 
fish beix^ unable to draw it under water, and often 
comii^ to the surface so completely exhausted^ as to be 
Med out without the power to escape. 

iSome caH tWs kind of float, ihe fox-hound-, others, the 
flying-float': the former is, I believe, the mostgenaral 
designati<m; but the latter is certainly the most applicaUe. 

or Split Shot, and other Weights. 
The usual sizes of shot forfinngon lines are, fitxil 
sttan^shet down to No. 4 of the potent mode of xegi^tier^ 
ing. Th^shocM be ^t about three^fifthdduDOghwitlt 
a chisd> which makes tbem gape suffici^^ to adhmt 
my line of ordinary thidcnete. When the line Is {lut inio 
theslH^ pinchthel^cf it together with a par of pIjfMb 
tf^hand, as you can then see wh«tyoiidoj otibecwiM^ 
pesd them betweoi your tee^ 
. It is i»oper that the Ime should pass, as neaily^as tatf 
be practicable, down the middle of each du>t» and that thie 
^ts be well closed ; else they will rip the waler, and 
hitch the line, as well as weeds, &c. 
The depth of still water nuty be eanfy ascertained b7 
^your line, if one or two good nxed shot ase <m it, with- 
out any other weight As your shot tfe generally about 
nine inches fitmi the bait; if yod shift your ^a/ until it 
just reclines a little, you then may be sue that the shot 
touch the bottom; cooseqciently, die intennediate qiapa 
between Uumi and the bio^t part of your float, is iba 
measure of the water at the spdt where yoo stamdcd it 

It 
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: It k very necessity to correct an, tttw jrhkk, to my 
surprise, has crept into iboot books of iostraction. They 
geoeraily state, that '* when yodr float standi upp^t^ 
yoa are off the bottom." Now this 14 b/ ao amm tha 
case } for your ^ai may ju«t have water enough tu^te 
it to keep the k>west shot touehing the groiHxii whii# It 
may be kept erect by the others above it. / 

While in this state, your bait* togjsther ^^ £^1 thp Sne 
between it and the shot, .lay 00 the gimiQd ! Ifen<^ 
it is obvious, that, aRer having found tSie d^pth at whiph 
yooi float begins to recline, it is necessary to draw it down 
your line, just aa fer aS there is dittaiiee betwe^ the upjper- 
JDDstsbotaodtfaebotfeMiQfyourjiOGJc^ ' r 

- By this toam^ yfoiox teit wiU jt|^| U^l upon tbii 
ground, tad be peculitfly ucefi^\it to ma&y fishes; 
d^edaHy roacA ind g^etn^ wbA 9VeilttMl|y to lars 
fat te. 

•- 8top3g cun^H ioftesk xtqiQire VV17 pMOrAA ^'^rigltti' tot 
tmxLidAk.: Many vie rtamd billi, porfbrai^ ttetii^ 
their centres 1 but they do JI9I pack Wit ve ipt to n)tt 
a^:llEie bdttcHiti wi^ in many instsncM acis not sufficdently 
pQodiituBio g»e;a:inie p^peiidicuhiz. 
I Xh^«H]tmi:f phttaW sold in the turned cases, wUchli^ 
only a roll of thin sh§^l^, i» w)C anu^ in weadL cur- 
xfdti^siBiliq[9li<^:iHpt]ytatbfiHim> which it euvelc^)e9 in 
aniBcinit degDMi)^ bttift dooae parts^nven, wl^r^ tb& 
loAennui iiaeetaouilyundef biioks«. aad in beo^^ where 
tbeteve deep hdk$ imii^ b^f the p^pidity of tbd^ 
tMmxu tibeyam. ioadeqiaatoto the, fmrptise. Bee&des, ta 
M^oponcm, «ftjfi^[^ shoidd eadoavpuc to divest hioei* 
asK of eHBqr ^bt]^ iQptd|aa«i» aiid» tf^ottBilB, tomtit 

J Accord- 
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^. ^koooi^diki^^f I dwiijai cBxry wilfa ibc vrhtt -In wsasy 
fhKSesh-^a^&dzcoj^. This h apidcdofieadiveigliing 
about two ounces, castiatbeforrn'Of aCQffin» andboied 
Hutre^ lengtfrieise. Thtough tins I pass a strong pi^ce 
^vo^ell- waxed twiae, so ag to form a loop; which, being* 
c»rrfed twke round the bend of my ho6k, hangs per* 
fkcAy eeccse, and enables toe to sound m any water. 
. Now^the m^det willoHsem, that this kind of lead k 
fecxAratly suitzii^ to fishing on the ground for iarM, 
ioc. as will be «hewn wider that head.. In tbe absence 
of a fjffln \ettl, 1 hafeooammtifyiixmdwjMearikg'^ 
rffi^ an excd^nt'sulKtltnte. 

Of Jixifig HooU to Lina^ 

Success tn&hing, as haSaLmdy been obsefredy d^ends 
^[vtatty.on the manner of ptep«rmg the necesuory tadde> 
abonp aU^ it is mc^. te^isite^ that the hook shovdd be 
st> attached t0 tho Mne, as to keq> ^thin the smallest 
conpass, in^iegardtothei^i^Aijbj^tTzgbr^Mtenhigdiatniay 
bepracticahAe,.with due regagrd to toimess. I do not 
know aitf pooA cdating to aogUng wheraa gneater neat* 
ness is needftdi than in the mode of fiikig thehodk to 
the line. . 

The silk with whkh/the iAipping is to he made» 
should be of the :fost qukdity, and for small tackle ^ould 
be aqoaUy'^oe, ^bsk is akai used, bat may impto* 
peiiy^.it 'being for the most part rotten: theirerydye 
wilh:whidk the cobur ispfoduced wdl, ofitsdf, destroy 
dieieiiaci^of^siik. In£go^bkie «Uk is perhaps as good 
as^ m^l ncHT ai« the decptbrown^ thfe d^ep yeUow^ noar 
the dark greeuy objectionable^ 

I UttM^ by. way ot saving %pid^ aad^lMij^tition of 

words. 
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wotds« always suppoie die hook to be fixed 80^ otM It 
k tantatd, mounUd upon, gut i reganfing the chcMce of 
wliidi I have befeie made mentioo. 

Ob&atve, that every thread of gui h ndier tUtmer at 
one end than at the other ) and* that inch thin end ahmild 
always be a pp ropriated to being attached to the hook ; l^ 
this means the line is made a little taper^ especially if 
the finer threads of^ be sekded for this porpose; and, 
that those which are tlncker bemade, acoordii^ to their 
degrees of fineness, to fixm the second, thsid, andfburdL 
lmk8» Beyood that number it is seldom needfiil to have 
the line composed of gui, at least for hfttmn^Jishing, if 
the ^ runs to 16 OT 18 inches m length. ^ 

Hie different kngAs or Imks of gut are to be tied, as 
already directed in treating of hurses^^hak lines, with 
water^kuats, and the end of the knots are to be tied 
down in the manner therein detailed* This isof great 
importance, on account of the thidcness of the gut, 
which cuts the wato: vexy much, e^iedally as it is on^ 
part of the line so much under the fish*^ nodde. 

The first thti^ to be dcme is, to wh^ the gut four4»r 
five times round, at that part which will come into con« 
tact with the butt of the hook, by which, but for this 
piecautioii, the gui would soon be cut through. Bring 
the parted the gui thus guarded against the inude of the 
butt, so that one or twohqwof the whipping may lem^ 
dear above the hook : take two inore turns with your 
nlk, drawing it very tight, and taking care to keep the 
^Koathe inside j for in whij^ing, it is apt, unless held 
firmly in its place, lo pass round totheside, orpedn^ 
to the very back of the hook. 

. Now, take aboutbalf an mchpf stiff hogy^lristie and 
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la/ it at the back of your hook, leaving at>out the fourth 
part out« pointing upwards, and a trifle higher than the 
top of the butt 

This dcMie, [proceed to whip on both the gut and the 
Iristlei the former within, the other at the back of the 
hook, for about six or seven rounds more of the silk, and 
then make a half-kiuh kntd^ bj which your wcn-k will be 
kept firmly in its ^ace, while with your knife you pare 
the hristU and the gut both thinner towards their lower 
points } so diat as yim whip on towards the bend, they 
may lay flatter, and render the wldpping less heavy in 
appearance as you proceed. 

When you come within about three rounds cH the 
quantity c^ whipping requisite to coixreal the due quantity 
of gut, which ought never to reach more than half 
way down the shank of the hook, or, at kart, not lower 
than opposite to the point, make a change in your pro* 
ceeding, by finishii^ with the hidden or inverted knot, 
hereafter explained *, taking especial care to draw the se* 
veral rouixls firmly into their places, by compressing them 
altogetiier between your finger and thumb, turning the 
hook at the same time with your other hand in the direc? 
tion of your whipfHng, so that all U broi^t smooth and 
close : next, draw your silk veiy tight, and cut it away 
by means of your sharp pen-knife and quill^ (xr on the 
front edge of your thumb-nail. 

If these directioi^ are implicitly obeyed, the listening 
will be firm and neat: a little tar, lightly and evenly 
ai^lied over the whipping, and left to dry, is of great 
use, as it effectually keeps the fibres of the silk down, 
prevents corrosion, and causes the worm to slide on much 

easier 
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eesier than it would do if all the wUppii^ were left 
hare. 

It is necessaiy to point oat, that the hogs-hriHU is put 
on sddy fas tl^ porpose of supporting tlie worm, when 
ft has been drawn above the shanlc of the hookj down 
which it would be apt to lecede but for this precaution. 

For very large, heavy, hi tt/orm tackle, sometimes tw^ 
bristles zxQ XMicesssry I m which case, one should be a 
iittle above die other; and the upper one may be whipped 
down to the gut, at about a opiarter of an inch above 
the bntt of the hook ; not h^^her, at irwould occanon 
the ^Gtm to ride too high, so that die'Mi would be apt 
to bite above the bend. 

The taper manner in which the lower part of the 
whi{^ing is done, tends -greatly to ^cilitate the tkreadivg 
«f the wonki ^p to the tep of the shank 5 for by this 
means, the orifice in tl^ worm*s iiead is gradually dis* 
tended, so that less force is rehired to pass it over the 
hristle, I sometimes grease the whipping. 

When, from want of attention to this precaution, tlie 
whipfmig terminatos abrupdy, forming a kind of step at 
the bbttom, it is very difficult- to thread the worm be^^ 
yond it ^ and, at all events, st^jects it to be much di&ii* 
gutod, which renders the fish very ri^. 

Of Baiting a H^k with Worms. 
The bait should always bear a certain proportion^ in its 
size, to te hock, on whidi it is to be affixed ; and, indeed^ 
we 6)1 the most pait &id, that fiiies wkh small mouths 
prefer baits of ^ more delkrate deeoiptioa, thali the 
moie biill^ and tiie mose ycKsaclouB. 

The 
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ThiR roach, iihe dace, €ie, gudglBon, Aid virioos tf&Mip 
^ ddigfat in small, weU'SCoured, bright^olouredvonnsi 
v^lile the salmon, ihetroui, ihRJack, Aepirch, ihc eel, 
2cc. are better enticed by a large bait, they not being so 
remaikable for daintiness as the lesser classes. 

Hie carp is peculiarly fond of a small clean bait ; and« 
though it grows to a good size, as does die chub, yet ii 
fn<»re easily caught with a moderate-sized Hood-worm, 
than with one of a larger £ze, or of anotber kind. 

Perhaps the hathel may be an exocpdon to Ais obser** 
vation; for ithasbynp meansalargis mouth.yetis itex« 
tremdy greedy of a large bait, which it delimits to suck at« 

It ts not very easy to fix a rule which should govern 
in all instances ; but it may be tolerably correct to state, 
^at (witfi the exception of those large worms called 
iohs, of which mention will be made when treating of 
baits) tlie worm should rarely exceed one length and a 
lialf of the whole measurement of tlie hook, going round 
with the curve, or lend, from butt to point. 

Ve^y thin wiry worms do not answer well, as they 
^hew the hook, and do not allow' fidies to take the bait 
into their mouths, -so as to compress dieir teeth, Qor even 
their lips, without feeling the metal. 

Short, fat, elastic worms, wHch at times can stretch 
out to a great length, and which writhe much, are by far 
the best 

Where fishes do not bite freely, or where, as is o^en 
the case with corp, tench, and roach, they take hold only 
«fthepcndant part of the worm, and seem to tiy how far 
they may proceed in safety, it is best to have onfy one 
worm, which should be little more than long enoiigit^ta 
cover the bo<A. 

C \fi 
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fdsudi cose^, too, th6 hook shoidd be caitfiilly pot in 
as near as possible at the mouth of the worm, so as to afford 
no means for making experiments, as fish are often apt to 
do when sbj, or dainty, by pulling at any litde hanging 
point they can get at. 

I have sometimes seen fishes amusing themselves, in 
picking at the head and tail of my bait; causing my float 
to be incessantly in motion, tlv>ugh not one would take 
the bait fairly into its mouth! 

This shews with what carc a hook must be baited; for 
if any part of it can be seen, or felt» especiaUy the point, 
ao fish wiU ^^iproach it. 

I have frequently remarked the effects of doubt and of 
apprehension, in fishes of various descriptions, wjien any 
part of my hook has been bare. They have come to it in 
a balancing manner, and either shy*d off, or retreated tail 
foremost, or they have appeared to be smelling to the 
bait, but tlu'owing up bubUes of air to the surface. 

This may be a thousand times witnessed in clear wa« 
<ei^, where all their motions are perceptible : I have in 
general found it to be a very bad omen. Fishes rarely 
4lischarge air in this manner, except when in fear, or in 
difficulty, or when in the humour not to bite. 
■ If the worm is properly threaded on the hook, so as 
•completely to envelope it, and to have the tail about an 
inch pendant, lapping over into the bend, few hungry fisli 
wiU reject it. In thb mode of putting on the bait, less 
opportunity is given for tugging at any part, while it is 
gi«ady in fiivour of hooking any fish that may bite 
fairly. 

As a single worm is the more certain bait, so is a double 
b^t, consisting of two worms^ more alluring, especially 

to 
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to all the ravenous tribe j Aerefore, lor such it is parti- 
cularly eligible. It is applied thus : 

Put the hook into tfie m<?uth of the largest of two 
worms, and 'thread it for about a third ks length ; then bring 
out the pcnnt t)f ihe hook, and slide the worm up, so as 
to be kept above the bend, and with its tail haii^g down 
Ml a line with the shank. 

Then thread the smaMer wwrm, which should be parti- 
culate clear and high-coloured, until its head comes up 
the shank a little above the turn of tlie bend, and is over- 
lapped hy the tad of tlie first worm, so that no part of tlie 
hook can be seen : be sure to bring the second worm 
Avell on, and before you throw iu {which should alv^ys 
be done as gently as possible, letting your line down 
-quietly into the water tip to the float), turn its tail in, so 
as to hang down between the point and the shank, as be- 
fore directed, when gp^iking of a single bait. See Fig, g^ 
PldU f . 

It is highly Improper to let tlic tail project outwards 
from -the point of the hook ; both because it is liable, by 
its own weight, and by the motion inseparable from such 
a position, to work the point through Its ujjper^idej and 
because it offers the opportunity, which fish in general are 
cunning enough not to let slip, of ripping tlie bait away, 
so as to bare the hook down to the bottom of the bend. 

Until I found this to be frequently tlie case, I used to 
protrude the tail in tliis objectionable manner, tliinking It 
would tempt the fishes to bite ; it certainly did so, but 
the few I caught were, nine in ten, hooked In the eye, 
or in some exterior part, and were tlie result of chance, 
not of skiU I 

When yorms are too small for the hook, ^y^^j shrink 
c 2 ' , up 
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ttptonodung^i appearance, aisd do not lure die &he» 
to bite J on the other haad, when they arc too large, so 
much of them hangs (Jown, that it IS a chance if the fishes 
ever bite above the point of the hook} without which, we 
cannot reasonably expect the bait to be so ^ in their 
fnouths as to ensure their being strucK 

A very little practice, under the ^>r^otng directions, 
will suffice to give the young angler a competent idea c/( 
the due proportions, and render the practice of the pre- 
cautions offered to his adoption perfectly hatntu^. 

He may then venture to promise his friends a di^h of 

fish ! provided be takes a suitaUe day, and proceeds to a 

good water. 

^ Of the Reel. 

The red is a most important aid to the airier, enaWing 
liim to suit the length of his line to the circumstances of 
die moment, whether arising from the depth or breadth 
of the waters, and to contiOul the exertions of powerfiil 
fishes, by its serving out such an increase of range aui 
tends to burthen them, whale the angler commands a 
greater scope of elastic power. 

Tliis is deducible from mathematical principles, which 
prove, that tlie more remote the power is from that on 
which it acts, so does its force decrease in proportion as 
the dbtance is augmented. 

Hence, admitting tlut the tackle be firm, and that the 
man holding the rod be, in the first instance, stroi%er 
than the fish whiph b hooked, tlie latter must be disad- 
vantageously situated^ when obliged to move a great ex- 
tent of elastic line, fastened to an elastic rod, and those 
governed by one capable of giving to both the utmost 
effect : for^ by rehixing a little during the moments of 

exerted 
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txetted strength on the part of the ^ak, he fcadsn itsr 
tfforUi of little avail, aad^a the end^ is suse to weaiy ii 
into a state of compkte exhaustion! » 

But the hfie on tte reel js not to* be used in^liscrihii^ 
nately^ for there may be a great variety of situadaift, 
^tth, far inataaee^ as dipping for jacks with * dead bait, 
kk narrow waters, overhung wilh bu3hes> and replete with 
strong spreading weeds, where the red is mere used fov 
tiie purpose of skorlemng ^lan ffx lengthening the line. 

if, indeed, a person sitting in a boat not aC anchor, in 
tiie midst of an extensive water, dear to the bottom, were 
to hook a £sh requiring some management, he might, 
^Tthout much hazaid, give out the %trh(fie line from hi* 
reel (though even Aen it would be prudent to fcserve a 
ibw turns, in case of a sudden spring or jerk) -, for there 
irouldbeno risk of gettkig entangled, <»r of hmag f^ 
fine cut, by means of friction agahii^ bottf^, or other 
iftcomibrances. 

But, under ^ or&iory ckcnmstanees ef foealiQr, 
thereby we consider the angler as situated on the l^nk of 
a stream, and obliged to casi in among bushes, rushes^ 
weeds, and dead wood, both above and in the water, the 
management of a ^ort line i» assuredly less difficult tha» 
that of one longer ^n the rod. 

From the former, unless the fish he so powerfol as to^ 
negative all the skiH of &e angler, success w^ generally 
re^'ard his efibrts. Where^e^ when a fish^ is allowed to 
jun Bmong docks, bay-weeds, piks, stakes, vessek attached 
so wharfs (or even at fiberty), and to ^tang!e tl^line among: 
pendant boughs, or concealed! sunken branches, his being: 
brought to land may, ninety-nine times in the hundred, be' 
Miom £iirly attributed to chance than to good managemout S 
c3i Some: 
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Some reels have sliding stops, which, if it wei^ pd!^ 
«ible always to keep in their proper places, would be ks* 
exceptionable ; such, however, if seldcun the case 5 add,. 
iR>r my own part, I have always fbnnd it less inconTeniitot 
to have a reel without any stop, than to recur to that si:^ 
^sed convenience on every occafion. When I had reels 
with stops, I lost many £she&that could not have got away 
otherwise. 

The multiplyii^ reel is ci particular advaat^ in somer 
situations -, for when, as ofon occurs, a large fish, that 
has ran out a great length of line, suddenly darts towards 
the angler, (»r towards s«rae point leeming with embar* 
rassments, it is an object to shorten the line wiUi all pos- 
sible celerity, so as to keep the fish luider controul. 

A slack line, exclusive of its subjectii^ the hook to re« 
linquish its h<^d, like a slack rein in ridmg; rarefy^ ^ub ta 
produce incohvetuenee} nay, it is well known to all ex- 
perienced anglers, that nothing is more dangerous thaa 
to give up that absolute <X)mraand, which causes a due 
exertion on the part df the fish, and urges, him to those, 
struggles which terminate in his complete submission. 

On ordinary occasions, aconmicm reel is adequate ta 
every intention : it should be of a middling size, and should 
carry about 30 or 35 yards of line, capable of suspending 
a weight of 12 or 14 pounds. When we exceed such a 
size of reel, andsuch a thkknessof line, we begin to£eelthei£ 
weight, which then becomes more tiresome than useful. 

The reel should be put on so as to be under the rod, 
with the winch, or handle, on the right side, as it pre- 
sents itsdf £iirty to the hand in that portion. 

All who cany the reel above the rod, have to bear up in 
perpetual oppositiQa to the effect of it$ weight, itactlngasa 

lever I 
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lever > for if a rod^ having it reel on it, belef^ to baknce 
itsdf^.it will invariably, and with some quickness, be 
carried round, so that the reel gets underneath. Hence it 
is obviously the easiest, as it is in many respects the most 
convenient mode, to fasten the reel on hlow the rod. 

The multiplying reel possesses eminent superiority in 
ie^)ect to the quickness with which it serves out, or takes 
in, your reel-line. Of these there are two sorts, viz. one 
with the crank, or winch, in the centre of tlie box > tlie 
other "with it removed from tlie centre. The ^former id 
best, both because the multiplying po>^'ers may be consi- 
derably increased by a double action, and because tlie 
handk is much less susceptible of injuiy j besides^ it is far 
^ore commodionsly situated, 

Heels whkh fix on with springs and screws, made to 
slide on the rod, and to grasp it finnly at any part where 
they may be required to become stationary, are very con- 
venieiit, they being so easily affixed or removed. But 
th^ are apt to scratch the butt, and should therefore be 
fined. I have found it best to wold the flat ring all round 
with half-twisted worsted 3 which, being soft, both save^ 
the butt from being defaced, and, by its great elasticity, 
easily fits to iany part Your ring may thus be made to 
answer to almost any rod.^ 

In many places, those who fish for salmon, and other 
large fishes, for want of a reel, nail a piece of stick, about 
five inches long, across the rod, at about a ^t above 
whexe the lower hand grips it. On this they wind the line, 
forming a figure of 8. It should; however,*be understood, 
that such persons use very strong tackle, and rarely think 
of giving more line than happens to be out when the fish 
takes the fly. The extra length of line thus wound, is 
c 4 more 
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more for the purpose of accominodatii^the lengtii of th« 
line to the extent of the water. Ste Fig, g^ Plate YL 

Some drive in two tenterhooks, pointing outwards, a^ 
abcmt a £M)t distance, on the butt of the rod 3 thisansw^rs 
very well fear jack-Jishing -, as the angler can, by thi^ 
simple contrivance, always give line enough for the £sh 
to run with the bait to his haunt For the same reason^ 
it answers well enough in dippwg; but where fine tackl^ 
IS used near the hook, it requires some expertness to clear 
the line off from the tenters &st enough to prevent daugec. 
See fig. 8, Plate \ J. _, 

r The flat wheels used in some parts of France, appeara 
to have many adt^antages -, but, from its size, b obviously 
inconvenient, when considered as part of a portable ap#^ 
paratus. It is merely a wheel of turned wcod, neatly cut 
out in the middle, so as to render it as light as circunjn 
iitances may admit (some are made of wicker-work on tha^ 
;jccount), fixed by a fine pivot tA the butt The whed. i$. 
dc/ply gTooved arouiid its circumference, like a pulley^ 
for the reception of the line. Two tenters, pointing;^ 
towards each other, are driven into the butt, just be- 
yond the edges of the wheel, to keep it flat in its place. > 

The wheel may be of any moderate si^te, but rarelj^ 
exceeds six inches in diametei;, ^d is t»ro^ by means oj 
a neat peg screwed into the wheel, at about two-thirdS: 
distance fix>m the pivot to tlie edge. 

It is obvious, that a wheel of six, inches diai»e<^ii Mrill^ 
at one turn, give or take in a foot and au half of line^ 
which is mor» than any of our brass re^, even when 
the barrel is nearly fuili can do in three t^ms. ; 

The reel should be opposite to that face, or side, of thq 
fod^ which 13 fvKoi^bed witkrin^ flroi^ tbe reel, up to th^ 
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Up. Tlieae are mliended)to direct the Goe tfmifU .ttto^ 
BDg at tjie summit, so as to miiliie it ke^ dote to tho xo^ 
9il the wa^. (irhecel]^ iiis not aUwwod toiiaog about in ai 
JBboie mamier)i . and^to gite to wetf. part a^due beodi 

The nogs should be ra^PxraoiftfQUSrthainNcaBt^, espe^ 
oially OB &e thinner parts >- fos; the closer the \h& li k^ti^ 
the greater are the angl^iiimbes between any IpRro con^* 
tiguous rings^ and conseqxieatly) the more equable is thfi- 
bend throngiioiit every, part^ of the aroh^ described by as 
wd when in a^^te of exertion.. 

When the rings are too> dbtaat; they iiNsqueatly leati 
ont. Of the sod snaps ih the too long interval ibftweeik: 
them* which i& thus- obliged, to. bear^more than, its duie^ 
]px)pQrti6n of the stress* 

ThefoU^ywing scale will; pierh^i be found as/gpod aa»» 
any that can be devised^ Ha<:e your first rii^ at twoi 
ioches and a half fiom that on the tip of ' the rod* Kowv 
the inches on most rulers being divided) mto. eight equn)^ 
piaxts,. in the above distance there wiU be tweotf equalt 
^>ac£8« each equal ta the eighth of an inctei. 

Let every succeeding sp^ce be ihoieased by the addddcm 
«f one-l^h Qf;the measure of its preceding imerval. . . 

Thmt the ^^p«lnost^ ix^enred' being, tweii^-cti^ai^, 
one-£^ of that added^ to itself^ will give tR^sn^^aaor 
eighths (f. ev three inches) fior ttoseoqndimervajb "^ . 

Then* fbt the dihrd interval, tatetwenty^ftHar^gfa^ 
^fidit^'^fikkp ^bkh is neaily.fbrfr'tightlis^ and ita^i^eaisiifaDOU 
aMsnt 'sdtt. be about tiventy^hinft^g^hths, yTrstmotfatop 
XBonLthanrthveaindieaaadaiuilfi • ' i j*...: . ^ ^-^ 

Thftfcnntth interval witti be. tMrenfy'ttmaddM^uMtti 
U^, my »is-eigi^tijii^ whifiJi.^iW. a. total 'kit itkmik i aiilli i > 
aDdLlbsec*«ghfth|«\ ^ . ...^..L: ,. .u-l 'iA^A -, 
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This scale will be abont equal to tbe doe resistance in 
every pari of the rod. (Observe, that the lowest jomt, or 
huii, oijoai rod, supposing it to consist of four parts^ 
each s^ut three feet and an h^ long (which b an ex* 
eellent lengdi), wil require only one riz^. If it be placed 
very close to your reel, you raay carry your line through 
it from the imcler part of the reel > but in general it b best, 
as your line winds over the barrel of the reel, to carry 
it over the bar that b on the side nearest to the first ring ; 
whereby it will run more freely, there being less friction. 

The rings shouM iHl be moveable, so as to lay fiat when 
not in use, except that at die tqp, which should be fermed 
of a substantsal: piece of bi^ass-wke, carried twice rounds 
and then lashed firmly down> one tad of the wire going 
down eadi side of the wbfebpne top lor about an inch 
smd an half: the parts of the wire under the wliipping 
should be previously flattened^ eith^ by a hammer^ or by 
dfile, so at to lay dose and n^t 

Observe, that if the wire were doubled only ortce upon 
any round foaa, soeh as a qw^, or small pencils k would 
he holhii^ more than a stafde } whereas, by carrying it 
iwiee, k fr^rms a perfect drcle, and on every ude ^e-» 
noetsaneveiLSur&ce: a matter of great importance, oa 
aoc(nuii of the vanous directions the line b subject to take 
ater passbg daroo^ the ring; 

The unfitness ^1^ batrel*xedbt ibr packipg» aod the 
my^osB&ttily of inrliiding one in a foe)B^-ho6k, 
IxQCloaumjajiaiDdtocoBsideiiiigt how fiur some 
evpe^ei^ might be hit upos^ answering in a more ccmb^ 
IC0dioiia«iauiar,-wbhoiit iMmg nght of the main ci^ect* 

The Aitive of a cross stidk on Oie but^ or of tenter^ 
iKNfki isto it^ Ihoof^ obviously simp)^^ wei^e ioadnns-^ 

sihkr 
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sible oa smerd. accoonb. However^ theparinc^le of the 
fatmec gave nie die hint, ztd led to my first inveation 
fFig. 10, Plate L), whidiconsistsmerely of aflat plattf 
of brass, cut into the form dier& described. 

Thelme wind* round the centre part between the four 
pdnts a, b, c, d, where the plate msybe less than a 
quarter of an inch in thickness; but it grows gradually 
thicker as it approaches the ring, which may be half an inch 
in breadth : the drde ^ould be equal to the part of thd 
rod you would ap|^y it to, makii^ allowance for the wold« 
ing, which is put on the ring to prevent its chafing the rod. 

The lei^ (t. c breadthwise) of such a reel> may be 
three inches and an half at the broadest part, and about 
an inch and three quarters from the upper e<^. of tte 
ling to the top. 

The increase of thfckneas towards the ring will not ho 
objectionable, when we ccmsider that the line will give thtt 
other, or flatter part of the red, at least an equal diameter. 

I have since improved \ifon this reel, by causing it to 
move'on a pivot rising from the ring, which is dius mde-* 
|)endent of the whirl ; the pivot, or spindle, goes through 
the bottom and top of the frame, and is rivetted; at eack 
u^er cOTier of the whirl is a stud, cased with a move- 
Me cyUnder movmg round the stud, vrfnch serves as a 
kandle, or winch, wherewith to turn the wbkL whea 
windi^up. See Ftg* l\ , Plate l. 

It IS worthy of remark ki this i^ace, that the quaatttir. 
of line given orvfottfed 1^ a hanel^reel, is veiy.unequal^ 
When the barrel^ nearly fiiB, it » at its greatest power. 
of augmentation or ^^ diminution f but as it ^pithially 
empties, it keeps lomg m pccportiim, JtiH it^ scarcely* 
Vinds, osfapplic8^aayafl^i'(ntf]piaDtitjofiina. . »... u 
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This defect tt by no raeau lo cmisiderabk m t>Z^ 
whick cannot, in any one turn, eithec receive or fomitb 
less than donl h the length of its own width, though it oer* 
t^nly augmenU in powe^ the line accusMEdates upon it« 

Thf multiplier witl^>iK: doubt reoiediies the inconveni- 
ence allvded to, ao far a» relates to bringing in a largev 
portion o£ line i but the defect in the prindpte remain»> 
the same ) it bciug obvioua, that a revolution round the* 
bare aids, cannot draw in near so much as a revolutions 
loxind the barrel, when nearly £lled wkh licew 

This evil is mcuxable iu any barrel^reel^ but may h^ 
yallkited, by making such a reel 33 may be capable o£ 
iKrinding the line up much faster than the multiplying-reeP 
aow in use 3 -which, however, ^oqa something, because 
k gives nearly three turns of ^ barrel for one of the 
winchi the tooth* wheel tamed by ^e latter having^ 
twenQr-eight teeth, whereas the barre^^wiiQel which it^ 
acta i^ien, haa hat ten« See i%. i, Plate II. 

The space allowed, fisf the n^hiuery in the case, at the- 
end of amult^ying-reel, is capable of being {mt to better 
pupese; but even i£ rather more than the space ordinarilyv 
gbe» were itquoite, it would not be of any moment, f 

Nef la there any reasonable objeetion, in my mind,, 
agsoast^ force tlia&miQc be requisite to turn m<»e com* 
pKcated Biachinexy > for the power of a nttn over such ^ 
trifling resistaace aa would thus be created, ia by n»L 
aaefliswarti^of eakulattco, es^cfipalfy wben^, as in my^ 
]dan> the winch is brought into ithe midiSe, so as ts» 
dlow the eraok greater dep& 

Tte ad Mgi \& Plate. II. cxhaats my ia ^r ove ment 01^ 
fibe |m4t]]^ec, t^ wUch tfaebvidia turned a tciflc m ex& 

VHAM mil* WKBI^ BY QMS S«JUt ^XB£ WmOJI \ Th«r 
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fafiag K/hoA A» Bas twent^-^ight teethj and (he Moaff 
counter- wheel B, has but nine ; consequently, the ktter 
Tnli- be carried sooad tluee tiinefrby one tom&of A, which 
Is filed to^^e winch : the extra, or twentj-eighth too^ 
en the leading wheels is- added merely to prereot tho 
lieeth qf the-two wheds ftom always- ftlling into the samv^ 
places in their vevolutiohs, Tsdiich would in time ereate * 
felsc movement, as is known to all nodU-wrightA. 

Now, the cohnter-wheel B, is fixed on the same square 
arbor with C, another wheel with tweaty-cight teeth >: 
which, being carried round with C, turns the smalT 
wheel D, having only nine taeth, makisg it revdi^e threa^ 
limes for every turn taken by C, 

The wheel ]> is- fixed on the square end «f the barrel^, 
xid consequently winds the line ; which, as the wheels 
A and D move the same way, must wind in the same 
direction as the winch moves, f . e. with the smt wh^; 
taking in» and against it when lumungo^ 

The wheel A being, fixed to the winch, is sttpported: 
exteriorly by the end*plate$ but, at the other side, is kepC 
in its proper atuation by means of a gudgeon, moving iik 
a round socket laade in. the centre of the little wheel D, 
er, rathefi, in the centre of the bmel^axis. 

As both A and D move the same way, ti^re is lestf. 
ftiction within the socket above described, tinan would bo^ 
the case were they to turn oppdsitety. Th» rsdoces the 
idction fiiom> tea. to eight, u e* one-filUi. For the laktf 
of stcmgdi, though the krge wheels may be o£lMra4s,^tbt 
small opes should be of sted. ( 

Walh ragaDd to the WUcAcT wad ipnng ximA in thc^ 
ef^naiy.mvkipller, k will bt uunecessffly in my ciB«i^ 
pomi mttUp^i beeaitfe tbe wock i^ steadjr /itiielf 
. . J suffici- 
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inffideirtly to {mrent the wiocfa fiom fljing rDcmdl 
without controul. 

I truit, that all who are in anj degree co n v erttnt with 
mathematics, or who understand the ordinary machinery 
<^ clock*work (of which this is a branch), will at once 
decide oa the superknity of my inrention, both on ac- 
count of its increased acdon, and the motion being 
brought from the side into the centre* 

Of the Bod, and Reel- Line. 

Although we see very large fishes taken frequently, by 
means of such wands as do not threaten much destruction 
among the inhabitants of the water, yet, next to the line» 
the rod is an object q£ particular consideration. It is truly 
surj^n^ng to see many, who rate themselves among the first 
order of anglers, ne^cd the due appropriation of this 
part of their apparatus, not only to their lines, but to the 
mode of fishing, and to the extent of the stream, &c. 

Thus we sometimes see a fly'line tltfown froxn a stiff 
rod, perhaps a ponderous machine of 16 or \J &et in 
length, adequate to the strangest salm<m, when jurobably 
nothing but a few dace, ot gudgeons, are to be found I 
Yet the line attached to such a rod, is often found to ter* 
mba^ in a single hair, whkh is a matter of great pride 
among a catatn dass of anglers! 

The distincticm between a hoUom-tod and a Sy-tiA \s, 
BPminaHy, known to all^ but many use them very indis- 
criminately. £ach, however, is applicaUe only to that 
mode of angling from which it derives its designatioB. 

The b^ttom-uA never can cast aily-line well, that is, 
to Miy intended spot with ease> and with such Q^itness, 
IhatevantheAoglerhimself^whokBaws his ciact inien- 
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Ikm in point of locality, can scarodyperceivelM ftyiliglit 
iqion the sur&ce. 

, On the odier hand, the j^rod it so estitmelf elastic 
(bdng fermed so, that, whenlashed like a carman's wh^, 
the dp will nearly swing round to the butt), that it cait 
jcaroely drop a line into the water steadily, and cannot 
posnbly strike smart and true, as a good ^oZ/om-rod doe^ 

I have heard much of making rods by the aid of com- 
man country carpenters, and Jiare had several so mann- 
£ictnied ; but, though I certainly did once possess a fiy^ 
rod exquisitdy true, and, indeed, all that could be wished 
for, yet it was one of about seven or eight so obtained; 
all the tesidue were very, very bad! 

My rods were neither one thing nor the other, and had 
a fair clam to the ludicrous title of " Captaiu'lieutenant,** 
given by butchers to calves when they are too old for veal, 
and too youiw; for beef! 

None of the rods in quesdon cost me less than five 
idiillings in money to the carpenter, for his wood and his 
trouble. Then I had to purchase and to apply the rings> 
with their staples ; to weld, and to varnish, and to pay for 
brass sockets, the spud, fcrrols, screws, &c. &c. befwe 
my rod was complete } so that on the whole^ not one rod 
cost roe less than ten (x eleven slulUi^. 

Now, as I could purchase an exoelknt Jly-xqifor UH'^ 
teen, with brass sockets (which never swell so at to be 
difficult to separate, nor wear so as to become loote)^ 1 
iiad not much reascm to boast of my management in tm* 
ploying a village artiii. 

A io//om-r6d should be aibont fourteen feet in length, 
Avidedkito four equal pieces, jcwie4 by brast fi^txott, and 
wAham90(MtM, atabo^ttated. 
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lUs bi^ wiS not dtbtt thexod'sbtihgl^ aK»^ tb« 
tackofacoach*aeat But there am other rod» made inoi» 
<ompact» beingin jciiiti» each alkntf two feat in lez^> 
tfans foiminga thick ahoit bondkywhk^ on coeauf>n prov^ 
txtremelyeottieBient, espedaDjrfer padung id a bex« 

The ordinary top of a bottttm-vod ^lould be moderately^ 
aopple, and stroi^ enovtgh co bear, a wei^t q£ nearly; 
three pounds appended to the hook. But tbeve should be> 
besides, a spts^ top, of aboutl^ro-thirds^ the length of thati 
described, whieh being intended for trollmg for trout* 
jacks. See. must be firm, and not^ very pUgnt; itshoohiL 
tear a weight of four pounds*. 

In dipping and trolling, you will occasioiially find th% 
vire loop at the top of your rod rather weak: many use- 
ametal ferril, which, being made Yery light, fitsoivtoa. 
9psxt top'joint>.¥ery short and stiff) it is rivetted oo, so a^ 
to remain firm. On its tip, a small metal pkte is set ox^ 
at right angles, playing round the tip as on a pivot, or, if. 
you please, fixed hard down. This plate prqjecta to ihe^ 
side about half an inch, and is perforated to the size of a^ 
small pea, serving asa fixedring, and being very aohsttntialr. 

The dd Ftg. in tHat^ll. will give a fiiU ideia of thifl( 
kind of tip. iTused one fi»r several years^ and fixuul' i^ 
answ^ every purpose^ besides thai^ it cutand chafed my^ 
lii^ fee less thsoi the wire tip. On the other hatvi, it i&. 
lather aBK)re bkely to g^ a turn of tbe line round ijt» th«r»^ 
i>re rc(|Qirea sooie additional oattdoB.inito uae. 

SiudKarodwilIaeldQm.feit0Stnke.tnie, dnd to bctti 
tfiy fish that may be hooked, provided it be kept strwgkt^ 
9sd that the rest of , the taddei be iq^iiopriately strong. 
. It is necessary to point out in this plaoe»^ that a redl 
should always be put mto Om. csmra^ hflig afecir. uiei; 
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and be laid horizontally on three Iioolu^ nailis^ 3rc. or 09 
t shelf, or be hung np. 

Nothii^ hurts a rod moce than leaving the joints tdi 
separate and Ioese» or set^g them up in a eocner. Theie 
own wei^t viU cause diem to swag, and so change 
them, that when the rod b put toother, it will be crooked 
in every joint : such will never strike true ! 

Some rods are kept together^ when hud by, with ^hrei^ 
or fo^ leather bands: When this is done, care should b© 
taken, before the bands are slipped on from the small end^ 
to turn aU the line-rings inwardg, eke they will obstrucil 
the bands, and perhaps be themsi^es torn away. 

A fly-xodi is intended soldiy for throwing out a fine 
£ne, with one or more artificial j^e^ at it& eod^ while the 
^a</om-rod is exclusively appropriated to fislung with a 
float, or for iroUing, roving, kc. Of which propernotioe 
'Will be taken hereafter. 

The peeu&ff ieficacy required to throw otlt a line, so 
that the files, if there be more than one upon it, should 
fell into thewdter withoat appearing to disturb its surface, 
and whitfh can only be acquired by patient practice^ 
evhices how accurately every part (rf the rod used for thid^ 
yurpose ought tp^ be tapered, so that no one of its joints^ 
or parts, should, by its disproportionate strength or weakJ 
•es^, afiect the action of the whole, and cause it either 
to throw with too m^ch violence, or to feebly as to d6-^ 
■land additional exertion, whereby precision ax2d delif 
€acy are generally over-ruled ! 

Fly -rods are much smaller, in all respects, ikoM ground^ 
tods. As they are used widi one hand, liglitnc8& is of the 
utmost importance. With regard to the manner of 
t4>i*QW2ng the line^ it is best to reserve that for its prc^)efr 
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jtocc, viz.\indertheheadof^y-^5A/«^f a copious su^* 
ject, if detailed in that ample manner some authors are 
partial to, but which I shall endeavour to bring uito as 
small a compass as due explanation may admit. 

The lowest joint of a rod should be sufficiently heavy 
to forma comfortable balance in the hand, when held at the 
usual length from the butt. For this it is not vciy easy 
to establish any particular rule } but there is the less occa- 
sion for so doing, when we consider that each person has, 
to the most part, recourse to nearly the same position, and 
^t a very tnflii^ remove of the hand will establish the 
equipoise : or, as hereafter shewn, the butt may be leaded. 

The conunon i»:actice of hollowing oat the inside of the 
lowest jcMut, is not admissible in light brittle wood -, though 
m the heavier kinds it may be allowed, for the convenience 
«f carrying a very shorty stiff top, q>plicable to jack-fishings 
Ice. where the waters are foul, or the jfish run veiy large, 
in either of which cases, an ordinary top mi^ be endan« 
gered. 

This spare top is kept in by a brass screw, with a large 
projecting head, which should always be put in when the 
Mpod is not in use. 

The jdnts of a rod should be marked in some mannei;,, 
either by dots bored into the wood, pr by notches filed 
ip the ferrils, serving to shew when the whole are in a 
proper direction -, so that the rings through which the 
xeel"line passes may always be straight, without which 
precaution, the line ^ could not run fireely, and would> 
besides, be sul^^ected to much friction. 

The spud at the bottom of the rod is, in the absence of 
more proper implements, a very passable make-shift for 
digging up worms, &c. i but it should not be roughly 
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listd, else the angler will lose the convenience it affords 
of &ting his rod in banks, &c. so as to ease hii hand;, or 
to allow his attending to other tackle. 

The REEL*LiNB ought to be veiy strong, yet not so 
thick as to encumber the reel, or to be clumsy and heavy, 
after passing the tip, when, if not very compact, it will 
be subject to much agitation from tlie wind ; and, if wet, 
will prove extremely unpleasant, more especially when, 
in fly-fishing, much of it should be let off from the reel. 

Silk certainly makes a good line, that is^ when twilled, 
as in bobbins. Raiv silk is also remarkably strong, and, 
in my opinion, more so than when divested, by dressing, 
of its natural harshness, which being occasioned by a 
resinous coat on every fibre of the material, seems U> 
lender it less penetrable to the water,, whereby it ii 
probd>le the line is bettor preserved. 

The pleasantest line to throw, especially to any dis* 
tance, is that made of hair, it being extremely light, and 
far more elastic than silk« It b not, however, quite so 
strong, even when new, and is much more liable to perish. 
If wound wet, without the precaution of leaving it to dry 
in the air, in a very few days it will get a kind of mildeWj 
w hich is a sure indication of approaching rottenness. 

It is far better to leave your line out, even during a 
heavy shower of rain, than to wind it while wet upon 
your reel i it will soon diy in the air, or in any mode- 
rately warm place : but be careful never to put a hair line 
to dry njsar a fire ; for though it may not be scorched, it 
will dry unequally, and cause some of the hairs to con- 
tract, whereby the stress will be unequally borne, and, 
consequently, the strength diminished : further, a snarled 
line neyer runs wcU through, the rings, pn the rod. . 

-I have 
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1 have always made a rule of fixing my rod uprigRfr# 
^without the honaCi and of alhnving as much line to han^ 
from my rod as would float in the wind^ or that could 
1^ freely exposed to the air^ without the danger of being: 
c&tangled by persons walking abmit, &c. 

Whatever may be the material that composes the Itne^ 
k should be woven, and taper, so as tO' be Bght in action^ 
and of due strength. The smaller its diameter may be,, 
the more j^easant it wili prove, both to carry and to^ 
lose : a smaller reel w'JI be re<|uired> and the whole ap«- 
iparatus will be more compact. 

The line should be fastened to tihe recl> by passing it 
through the hole In the axle!, and making a drawrng loc^ 
with the end, over that part whicli has not passed through 
fte hole. This wtU sft quite dose, and cannot be ^cetf 
by any^ exertion on the part of the fifths when the whd« 
line may be run out. A knot ooi^ slip through the^ 
loloj or ghre way at ils neck. 

Of the EndUss, Mdden, or linisHng Knot 

The hidden knot, which is so necessary to be knows, 
lo all anglers, is very easy to make, and is the only one^ 
fit for the fiaishing of whippings, woUing$, kc. It i* 
done thus : when yeu come within about three or four 
laps of your wkipping*is tenxMnatioo, t»rB back the point 
of your silk over what laps^ you have made, holding it 
iown with your iiojtmh i pass the Mlk round as you was^ 
going on with k before ; takkig cai«e, however, alwayd^ 
to ^eep die loop, or bighd (mads by tho ends^ being turned 
^k), perfectly fii^from twists. When you have gone 
iiound as fo a& you intended, pull the end that waj 
tra^ hdqk, ^ad It will draw all tlie loops^ or slack part 
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•f the $ilk, tinder tbe sever^laps nude since it was turnet 
back, and become a very secure finishing. 

feut wk^xe you wh^ in 4he auddle of any long stick, 
&c. so that your loop cannot be kept clear> by passin^^ 
round its end, as the foregoing directions suppose to be 
pradticable, you may, instead of pass'mg the end back, 
lay a large needle^ or a bodkin suitable to the thickness of 
your silk, &c. close to the rod, &c. and lap it in, not very 
tightly, for three or four turns. When your whtppin|r 
has reached as ^r as you intended, pass the silk through 
the eye of the needle, and draw it under the laps which 
you had made over the needle 5 you must, however, 
aflerwards draw every lap close in its turn, before yoa 
pull the end tight. See fig. 5, Plate V. 

Of the Landing' Net, and of landing Fish, 

This, in many situations, is next to indispensable j 
since it must often happen, that large fishes are caught 
by means of such slender tackle, as could not possibly be 
trusted to lift them out of tlie water. 

But, even if the line were tolerably strong, it would 
be highly improper to put it to any great strain on such 
on occasion^ for though the line itself might not snap 
short, nor the rod be injured, yet the hook might pos«' 
sibly draw off, and thus liberate the fish 3 add to this, 
that the hold might give way. 

The whole of these mconveniences are <^viated^ hf 
means of a moderate-sized set, fixed to a metal, or a 
whalebone -fi^me, and furnished with a pole about five 
fbet long, so as to enable the angler, while he keeps the 
fish in (^y with the rod in his right hand, to slip the 
6ame oUiqaely under the fiah*f faead^ crossing the 
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track In which he is then guided on the sur&ce of the 
water. 

the fore part of the fish being thus entered, the net 
is briskly drawn forward, so as to receive the v4iole, or 
as mudb as it can contain, of the fish's length ; when 
the frame being dexterously turned up to an horizontal 
position, and being at the same time lifted dear out of 
the water, the prize may be landed in security, without 
incurring the smallest risk to any part of the tackle. 

Observe, that when once a large fish, far beyond 
what can be contained in the net, is so far received into 
it as to overweigh the part which is left out, no appre- 
hension need be entertained of its escape ; for tlie pre- 
ponderancy of the head and shoulders, added to the check 
occasioned by the pliancy of the net, will completely 
prevent any effectual spring. 

Above all tilings, whether a fish be landed witli or 
without a net, be careful never to touch your line j let 
it always be free, and never entangled in any thing, either 
in or out of the water, that can possibly be avoided. 
When you have not a net, and that the bank may be so 
steep, as to prevent your reaching him in a proper man- 
ner with your hand, many methods may be adopted. 

I have sometimes got a boy to aid me with his hat 5 but the 
best mode I ever practised was, that of passing a wire snare ^ 
(such as is used for jack, smd large eeis, and which is de- 
scribed in treating of the former) over my line, and lower- 
ing it down until I could get it over the fish's head} when, 
drawing the cord tight, I have thus lifted fish of eight 
and ten pounds weight safely to the top of the bank, from 
'places where no landlng-net could have been used. 

Landing-nets shordd never screw on to the end of a 
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^e, for snch are always getting out of order': the more 
ih&y are used, the more will the screw become loose, 
and be the. source of much inconvenience ; and if the 
fiame be not often taken off, the water will rust the 
screws and fii them. I always use either a fixed frame, 
or any occasional pole I can pick, and to which it iB 
lashed by means of the ends being ItR like parallel straps 
for that purpose 5 or I use a neat little net and frame, 
made with a hinge in the middle, and fixing, by means 
of springs, into a plug about six inches long, in the same 
manner as bits are fitted into whimbles. 

The plug is brass mounted, and is made-tq)er, so as 
to fit for about four inches into the top of my rod-butt. 
Hence, when a fish is completely exliausted, I slip off 
my lower joint, and fixing in the plug, am provided 
with a capital landing-net. 

When the borders of the water admit of large fish 
being landed without the help of a net, it is proper to 
exhaust the fish so completely, as to occasion his laying 
on his side, and to allow you to draw him genUt/ towardi 
the shore ; where, taking advantage of some gradually 
shelving part, if possible clear of weeds, or some little 
inlet not deep enough to fioat him, you may slide him 
along until you find he cannot fiap about with his taO, 
in such manner as to strike at your Hne, which many 
kinds offish will do, in a very forcible and artful manner. 

Keep your rod rather tight in your right hand, and with 
your lefl finger and thumb, either take hold of the fish 
at the eyes very firmly, or, if not too large to grasp, you 
may take him up, by a firm gripe, close behind the gills. 

I have occasionally taken very large fish out, by watch* 
jf% for thdr q^emng their gills^ -When, quickly hiserting 
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way fore finger* thejr were perfecdjr seeured. TfaoM 
who angle for salmon, and odier suck large fish, fifcw 
^uently use m^ is called 

The GqJF. 
which is a piece of good pole« propeiiy ash or ye\i^ 
aboat five feet long, at one end of which is a ferrol with 
a female screw> to reoeive &e male screw of a strongs 
wdl-tempered« steel book^ as represented in Fig. 4, 
Plate 11. 

The fishy being brought under conunand, is drawn 
within reach of the pole, when the hook being passed 
finder its belly, having the point of die bend ui^»emiosty 
with a smart pull the hook penetriites on the fishes oppo^ 
site side, and may thus be Ufted out of the water. Some 
gqff'hooks are made plain, like the hooks in common use 
among butchers, and which are fixed up for the purpose 
of hanging meat : others are made with baibs, and are 
much like shack-hooks, with a screw at the butt, as 
above described. 

Gajfs are, however, dangerous, and I have heard of 
accidents ocfsasioned by thepi. I formerly used one, but 
did not find it answer so well as a net 5 unless with very 
hff^jucks, and such like, when, no douU, the^ axe 
mx€ certain and effectual than a hnding-neU 

The Clearing'IUng. 

This is made of brass, or occasbnally of iron, and is 
used when your line is foul among weeds, &c. for the 
purpose of pulling up the impediment, if possible; or, 
when that cannot be done, of breaking your line as near 
io the haok 9AJ(M cm effect^ The ^Uaring-ring is |k»- 
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Hung more than a strong hoop, having an efe oa one 
Bide to fasten a cord> bf which the whde stress is borne. 
The side opposite te the eye should be considerably the 
heaviest^ to make it keep as low down as the im* 
pediment may admit. The cord ought to be very hard^ 
well-made windew-line> of the smallest size ; but may 
be of whip-cord, if your apparatus be required to lay com- 
pact. Aboutfive or six yards will prove a sufficient lei^th. 

When your hodc js entangled, slip the ring over the 
butt of your rod, and let it go down your line, so as, if 
possible, to hitch upon whatever the hook is fast to -, 
then draw tight the cord, and if you cannot lift the in- 
<^umbrands out, pull till you can tear away the part that 
detained your hook. As before observed^ when tliis is im- 
practicable, your attention mcst be devoted to saving all 
you can of your lice, compound'mg for the loss of yom 
hook. 

In managing this, however, some little skill is need- 
ful. Your line should, if possible, be kept at least at right 
angles with the directipn of the cord, so as to give the 
advantage of keeping the clearing^ring down clo§e to the 
impediment i and if the line can be so directed as to give 
au obtuse angle (see Fig, 7, Plait II.), it will afford a 
greater cerjainty of success. 

Observing that very often my hook got into such a 
situation as rendered a clearing-ring^ such as is generally 
made, of no use ; or, at least, that I was, nine times in 
ten, compelled to resign my hook, wliere it could have 
been saved by a poper instrument, particularly in cases 
where fishes had run among weeds, &c. and torn the 
book through their lips, I had several rings made, and 
iound that one^ according to Fig. 5, Plate II. was, for 
o such 
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such piirpose9> the best } it raitly £iiled to extricate me 
from difficulty. The only objection to it is, that it ought 
to be at least four inches diameter within the circle, and 
that the claws should be of such a length as to be effec- 
tual aids. Hence thb kind of. clearing-ring (I call it 
a ring-grapple) is rather cumbrous ; but no clearing-rin^ 
should be so small as not to pass over your reel. 

There is, however, another important aid on such, 
occasions, and especially where the hook is entangled 
among boughs within a short distance, though not ac« 
cessible to the hand, which every angler should possess^ 

viz. 

A Butt-Hook. 

Every complete rod, from the hands of a regular 
maker, has at its butt a brass ferrol, in which is a round- 
headed screw that, when removed, is substituted by a 
spud of about six inches long, intended to fix the rod - 
to the ground^ in such direction as the angler may find 
convenient^ 

Besides this, there ought to be a hutt-hook of the 
form laid down in Fig, 6, Plate II. ; its length need not 
be more than four inches, exclusive of the screwy but it - 
should be kept very sharp, both at its end, which is of • 
a chisel form, and in*the bend of the hook. 

We sometimes are entangled by branches that can- 
not be cut away by the hook, which, on accwint of the 
weakness, or of the direction, of the impediment, sUps 
off. When this happens, the chisel end should b&ap* 
plied underneath, so as to cut Jrom the hand, and 
thus liberate the hook and the whole twig together. The 
experienced angler will readily understand the situatioQS 
to which the c/Usel and, hook are severally applicable* 
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Whik diis instniment is affixed, the Dutt joint tost 
be taken ofl^ and be tised separatdj, <he line being kept 
as tig^ as llie situation may demand hy the residue of 
the rod. It is also a good plan, to have one of the same 
^rm attachec? to a taper plug, made to fit bto both the 
first and the second joints of your rod. This is more 
manageable j but, unless well fixed, there b some dan- 
ger of the plug being drawn forth, and eventually lost, 
when the hook is used. 

ThB Disgorger. 

This is an extremely useful implement for liberating 
the hook, when your bait has been swallowed by a fish. 
Jacks, perch, and eels, and sometimes trouis, when 
hungry, are very apt to get you into this diflficulty. 

It is true, that by means of a good stout knife, well 
sharpened, you may cut down through the jimction of 
the jaw bones, and thus lay open the whole ', but such 
an operation is not in itself very delicate, and creates, 
besides, so much filth, as spoils every thing with which 
it comes in contact. 

Disgoi^ers are of various shapes; the most simple, 
however, is that made on rather a long flat stem of 
6teel, not unlike the shape of the handle of a spoon, and 
having at the end, which is pointed, and ought to be 
very sharp, an angle, made also very sharp, both within 
and without 3 so that when the instrument is pushed 
past the place where your liook is fast, it may, in drawing 
up again, divide that part, and consequently allow your 
hook liberty to come forth, without straining your line, 
which, during this operation, should be kept over to the 
opposite side of the fish's mouth. 

o 2 A sketob 
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A «ketch of tbU d»gorger> which x^eed not be more 
than six inches in lengthy and ought to have a smaQ 
sheath^ or scabbard> to prevent accidents, is given in 
Fig. I, Plate ILL 

The MinnoW'Net. 

. This is made with a veiy fine mesh« such as a min* 
now cannot escape through, and is stretched hj means 
of an iron wire, about the thickness of a large goose* 
quill, to either a square or circular forro> about three feet 
in diameter. Four cords, of equal length, are attached 
to the run at equal distances, and meet at about three 
feet perpendicular distance over the centre. 

The net is lowered down into the water by means of a 
light tough pole, about six feet long 5 as the iron rim will 
sink it to the bottom, so soon as the minnows, &:c. are 
perceived to be over the net, the pole is raised very 
quickly, and with it the net j whereby, if the matter 
be well managed, and the water not above a foot deep, 
abundance of small fish^ such as gudgeons, miller' s- 
ihumhs, sticklebacks, minnows, pinks, will be easily taken. 

The best may^ be selected for the table j and such as 
are suitable for live or dead baits may be reserved, by 
putting them into 

The Minnow-Kettle, 
which is a tin pot, with a lid and swing handle, tlie 
former pierced with many small holes, to give air to such 
fish as may be in the water contained in the pot, and 
which should be frequently changed. 

I have found it best to have a strainer in my minnow^ 
kettle, much the same as mfish-loilers -, so that without 
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putting my hand into the water, I can draw the whole 
up to the surface, and there select such as may appear 
best suited to the occasion. 

The strainer ought to have but little space left around 
it, and should almost fit the interior of the kettle, so 
that no fish may be jammed in the lifting. One handle^ 
made of bent tin, in the middle, is better than two at the 
ends, as it leaves one hand at liberty. 

Of Baits. 

We now come to an important and an extensive 
subject, requiring the especial notice of th^ aogkr. since 
his sport must greatly depend on the excellence of tlie 
lure beholds out to the fishes. It is necessary, for the 
sake of pCTspicuity, to divide this topic into two cBstinct 
heads, viz. bottom-baiti, and TROLLiNO^BAits^ re* 
serving'all that relates to fly-fishing for that particular 
branth, which must be treated of separately. 

Bottom-Bait — ^Includes whatever is used hi ang^g 
for such fish as either feed at the bottom, or that are not • 
to be taken by any but what may be called still-angling, 
in contradistinction to roving, and trolling, both of which 
require the bait to be kept in perpetual motion. 

The several kinds of lottom-hait arc as follow : 

Sai.moii*s Roe.— -This should be paiWiled, so as not 
entirely to divest the grains ef their redness 3 one or two 
grains being put, as a finish, on the pdnt of the hook, are 
very enficing to many fishes -, and, as it Attracts them 
to the desired part, generally, under good management, 
proves what is called " a very killing lait.** 

x>3 To 
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To preserve roe for winter fishing, after parboiling^ 
•teep it in a strong brine for a day or two j then take it 
ouO apd shaking off the drippings^ lay it thinly among 
layers of clean soft wool alternately, and tie down the 
mouth of the jar> or vessel, with a l^ladder. Keep it in 
a moderately cool place* 

If you observe it getting noouldy, or tamted, scald it in 
boiling water for a minute, or less, and place it again, as 
before, in alternate layers with clean wod. Many fishes 
will take this bait well, when it covers the hook^ though 
they will not touch any other kind, 

PAsTi.^-Tbis should be made to imitate salmon's roe^ 
for which it is lonatetimes a tolerable subs^te, when 
fishily for roach in particular. Knead yourJSoor ao4 
water well tcig^tber^ then wash it in a large quandty of 
wateosQciiasapailful^ wprkixigit wtUinamass with* 
out dividing it^ until all the foe parts of the floor am 
coBopktdy washed away : this may be kaown by its 
ceasioig; to whiten the water. 

What rqnains will be the pure gluten of the wheatj 
■and iso visooQS aa to resemble bird-lime. Take a little 
Knnillioa ia fine powder, and rub the whde well to* 
gether on aslab with a muller, if such a convenience be 
at hand, otherwise with a spatula, or broad flat knife, 
on a plate, until they be thoroughly incorporated. Ob- 
serve, that a very little vcrmiUion, say about the sijsc of 
a large marrow-fat pea, will give a proper colour to, 
a tea-cupfiil of the gluten, 

, This paste will not be affected by the water, and may 
be preserved for a considerable tin^ (many weeks), i£ 
kept immersed in cold water. If left exposed to the 
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ftk» k dries rapidly. Wiien ukoi out for use>'it abould be 
put into a wet rag, and may be kept in your worm-hagx 
*' As to all other pastes made with oils^ essences^ &c, 
they are useless $ and the recipes for making them are 
mere catchpennies, inserted in various mean publications 
to sweM the volume, and to give that air of mystery and 
Hi science^ which mislead, and occasion disappointment. 

GREAVBs-^Are the refuse of the fat used by tallow- 
chandlers, and consist of the fibrous fleshy parts, inter* 
mixed with the suet furnished them by the butchers, 3rc. 
These, ^fter the. melted tallow has been pressed firom 
them, become heavy masseS) extensive in in'oportion to 
the sizes, of the presses used, and about two inches in 
thict^iess. 

. Oreaves ar& add ftr ftedkig dbgs> especially on ship«^ 
board, for w^uch purpose they answer admirably. They 
acquire a stnmg raiik smelly and considerable hardness, 
lucfa, indeed, as to require a good stroke of the hatchet 
to break them up. 

To bring theae into «se, soak the jMeces well in cold 
water until perfectly j^lant, and that the whiter parts be 
somewhat bleached $ then take them out* and keep dry 
for itte : if wrai^ed tn green leaves, to keep out flies^ 
&c. so much the betlel-; else they will soon get fly* 
blown* 

This bait is used chiefly for hwrlels, eeb, and other 
ground fish, which are very fond of it ', Indeed, I have 
seen great numben of veiy fine trouts caught therewith, 
in holes where barbels abounded^ and for which the bait 
was intended. 

Observe, tpot to soak ooore^foi^ei than will anawer for 
9 4 about 
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about « week, or ten dajs. It being^pt to become reiy 
oflfensnre aft^ being softened. 

The best mode of putting gretwes on is, first to cut it 
into small pieces, about half an inch square ; let them be 
loosely mn upon yovar hook, in the same manner that 
papers are slipt on to a wire file, until the whole is com* 
pletdy covered ; observing to put on the worst (ueces first, 
so that they may occupy the shank^ while the prime and 
whitest pieces may be on the point and in the bend. 

This prevents fishes firom dragging your hook about, 
and from nibbling your bait off, and in the end will prove 
feast troublesome. See Fig. 5, Plate VI. 

Chickkms* Guts,— -Or those of any poultry, vmd 
fresh, are excellent for eels, and sometimes prove accept- 
able to barbels : jach may be taken with th^n, if used 
as directed when treating of tha fish. 

Capbatbs, or Caddibs.— These arc very fine baiti 
for almost every kind of fish. The angler must have seen 
ui shallow i^aces, chiefly on stony or slimy bottoms, 
diort pieces of stick, or of straw, &c. which, if observed 
attentively, will all appear to be fmlmated. Generally, 
they consist of a short piece of straw, coated over with a 
iTown crust, and fix«d to a small piece of twig. Within 
the tube of straw is a maggot, of a dun colour, with a 
dark head, which it protrudes from under its little dwel« 
luig, and, by means of four short stiff legs, fixed dose 
under its neck, is enabled to crawl about the bottom, 
carrying, like the snail, its house on its back. 

Where the water is too deep to reach the caddies with 
the hand, recourse should be had to a tin bastmg-ladle^ 
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which will scoop them out admirably, allowing the water 
to strain through the holes in its half cover. 

In some places, caddies are prodigiously numerous, 
often covxring the bottoms of tlie shallows, either in 
pools, or at the edges of greater waters, and clhiging to 
growing or dead rushes, reeds, twigs, &c. 

Although they m^ be used quite fresh, it is not, how- 
CTer, advisable to employ them unt^" they may have 
been kept about ten days, or even a fortnight, in an old 
worsted stocking, or in a woollen bag, which should be 
. dipt daily, once or twice, into water. At the expiration 
of such a period, tlie generality of tlie caddies will have 
quitted their tubes, and have beconie tough, having 
changed also to a rich yellow colour, in which state they 
are a very alluring bait. If kept too long, they all turn 
to various kinds of water-flies. 

In applying this bait, the point of the hook should 
enter close under the head of the cadbate, and be brought 
out at its other end. When a very small hook is used, 
one caddy may answer > but, in general, two wiU be 
found best) it being indispensably necessary to cover 
every part of the hook. In the latter case, the first caddy 
should he carried round, so as to conceal all the shank, 
while the other fills the bend, and conceals the pomt. 

Caddies are in season only during the sunmier months ; 
they make their first appearance in the month of May, 
but by the end of June are in greatest abundance. 

This ammal, which is the Eruca aquatica of naturalists,^ 
afterwards goes, through the regular changes of that tribe, 
becoming a chrysalis, and ultimately taking wing. . I aii^ 
induced to believe, that the ova require to be deposited 
d^uring the preceding autumn, as we do not perceive any 
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water-flies^ that U, such as are usually found oa the 
margins of rivers, and on which fishes delight to prey, 
50 eaily as the caddy may be occasienally seen, not only 
alive, but in full size, and provided with his house. 

I have also remarked caddies to be most numerous 
where there were fewest fishes. 

. The Maggot, or Gentle, or Flesh-worm, or 
Fbll-worm— Is an excellent bait, and answers well at 
all times of the year, though it is difficult to procure or 
to breed them, except during the warm months. It is 
worthy of observation, that gentles may be obtained fi-om 
almost any animal substance, by exposing it to be blown 
by flies. 

The tallow-chandlers are, in many places^ greatly an- 
noyed by Ihem j and at the feU-mongers they may, in the 
summer time, be obtained in great numbers, and of a 
remarkable growth, by searching into the joints of the 
heels, near the butts of the hams, and in those parts 
where maggots can burrow. 

The best w^ is, to pr6vide for yourself j" which may 
be easily done thus^ : hang a piece of ox-liVer on a hook 
in a shady place, cut it deeply across and across in various 
places, on both sides 3 then cover it over lightly with 
small boughs, cabbage-leaves, or any thing that will 
shelter the flies, while they visit it to feed, and to lay 
their eggs. ' 

In a few da3rs, innumerable flyblows will be seeii 
among the scarifications, when the liver should be taken 
down, and laid in an earthen pan, about half filled with' 
sand and bran, in equal quantities, somewhat moistened* 
As the gentles acquire strength, they will quit the liver; 
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be taken as occasion requires, when thejr wUi hatre 
scoured themselves^ and be fit to handle. 

The same liver will produce several stocks, or succes« 
sions of gentles^ i£ properly manned. The largest ir^ill 
proceed £rom the Uue-bottle and gad-iQies^ which attack 
livers with great, eagerness. I have, firom a dead cat, 
and indeed firom a rat, had such quantities of laige gentles^ 
as kept me in stock for full six weeks. 

It will be seen firom this, that gentles are very easy 
to obtain) but they speedily change to the chrysalis 
state, if subjected to much heat. I have several times 
found my gentle^, of but two or three days* growth^ 
changed by being only one day exposed to the warmth of 
the sun in my basket, to that form 5 in which, however, 
they are by no means an unwelcome bait, but they then 
are so brittle, as to be used with great difficulty. 

When this happens, they ought to be placed only on 
the point of the hook, which should enter at one end, 
but not pass through the other, thus concealing the point. 

If the latter part of autumn proves warm, gentles 
may be raised to a very late date, sometimes up to the 
middle of October, or even later; but the situation must 
be favourable. 

They do not readily change from the eruca or mag^ 
got state, after that time, until the genial warmth of spring 
carries them oi) ; and, if suj^ed with a sufficiently 
temperate situation, in a box of good mould, they wifl 
remain serviceaWe all the winter. 

This kind of bait will be fcwnd very enticing, if two, 

m even three, be put upon a small-sized hook. For this 

pwpose tbo wire ough* to be thin, as a thick hook is apt 
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to buret, or to tear them. In fly-fisUng, the gentk^ a» 
abo the cadbate, are particalarij useful^ as will be shewa 
in due time. 

■ The Wasp-maggot— Is another choice bait, at which 
many fish are extremely eager. To prevent them fixmi 
coming too fest forward, keep the wasp-comb in a very 
cold place -, or hang it down a well, near to the water*a 
surface, whereby the maggots will make a very slow pro- 
gress. 

1 have found smoking them with sulphur to be a good 
method, when the brood could not be kept down : in 
that way they are easily destroyed, and keep in good pre- 
servation. You may also bake them « little, in a half- 
coded oven. 

The Meal-worm — Is found in the crevices of fiour- 
mills, where it is generally seen in abundance among the 
meal-dust laying in the windows, and other places, if 
not kept perfectly dean» Often among meal that has 
lain long undisturbed, they accumulate rapidly. As they 
<>ften exceed an inch in length, one is a sufiScient bait 
ibr a small hook. 

If a second meal-worm is put on, it should be so ma- 
naged as to leave a little surplus beyond the point of the 
hook, over which it will stand nearly erect, its coat being 
lather husky and stiff 5 or you may make one ride a Uttle 
on the back (^ the other. 

Grvbs — Are a kind of shorty tov^ thick maggot, 
commonly found amcmg the roots of cabbages, potatoes^ 
|(c. They are of yarious. ooloova; some bcu% dun« 
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%lfaer8 cream, others grey, brown, or pale green. Tbcy 
are all good baits, and may be preserved* in a pot, with a 
little fine mould, in which some half-dried cow*dung« or 
horse-dung, may be mixed. 

Caterpillars— Of all kinds are excellent -, but they 
are extremely tender, and difficult to preserve on the 
hook. They may be fovmd on cabbage-plants, lettuces^ 
currant-bushes, and, indeed, on almost every thing that 
grows. 

They should be preserved in chip or tin boxes, with 
small holes pierced in the lid to give them air j and they 
should be supplied with abundance of fresh leaves, such 
as tliey were fovmd among. It is necessary to observe, 
that the Cock- chafer, is in many places called a cater* 
pillar-, it is also known, in some districts, by the desig- 
nation of the dummadore, or dor. 

This is an admirable bait, for chuhs in particular, as 
will be seen under that fish*s description j but their sea- 
son is very sliort, rarely extending to more than five 
weeks in the summer time, during which they may be 
taken in millions : a few, indeed, may be occasionally 
found down to the middle of autumn. 

Bbetles— Are not wpt^iksStAc to hottom'fishing zxsf 
more than the cock-chafer \ nor are they eligible where 
other baits can be had^ though nxany large fish, espedidly 
troats, have been cav^ht with them. 

The mode of using both these baits will be fbond 

. under the description of dipping for chubs, I shall now 

spodc of that rery coDunon and excellent bait, the 

Wo&if««-Of this thcro are various sorts^ ^ch ^^iro- 
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tome mode o£aag^mg^ 

The Lob, or Dew-worm> or Sauiibbl-taiu-w 
Grows to an immense size, oflen weighing six drachms, 
or neariy an ounce. It is remarkably thick about the 
head, with a k>ng and conical termination forwards; 
while the hind part tapers but little, ending somewhat 
flat; whence the latter designation. 

Lois are of a deep brownish red, or purple, gradually 
|)ecoming more transparent towards the tail, which is of 
a lighter and brighter colour^ They are admirable baits 
for salmon, trouts, large perch, eels, larlel, and others 
of a greedy or ravenous nature : and where small fishes, 
or frogs, or mice, cannot be had, are not a bad lure for 
jacks, when managed as directed in the instructions re** 
lating theireto. 

The lob may be seen during the night, laying in damp 
places, especially after evening showers in summer time 5 
by means of a lanthom and candle, one may often pick 
up a peck in a very short time. 

Lobs likewise may be obtained by digging in rich 
mould, under shady places, and in the banks or bottoms 
of ditches late^ cdntaiaing water. 

With tts^i to the treirtment of lohs, it is much the 
stone at that of other wcnrmsj namdy, to be kept ia 
moist moss, changed every thcee or icsax dayt, and t^ 
hf in wkgUoutd eartkeh pOMs, in a cool place, duriag hot 
whither* 

That kiodoffMix ir best which is fimiid mi coBosacmj, 
aodvriuditf caqp» aodof a greerabwhttecoloyr. It 
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cannot be too soft and elastic; but should be carefidly 
searched while washings before it is put to the worms^ 
so that all thorns and rough substances may be removed | 
else the worms will not thrive so well. 

Those who can supply a little cream every day, to be 
mixed in, or thrown upon, the surface of the moss-pans, 
will obtain a decided superiority in the condition of their 
baits, which will purge from all impurity, and become 
beautifully bright and pellucid. 

The pan should be laige, or the Ms wDl not live : 
whereas, when they have gobd room, dean moss, oream^ 
and delicate handling, they will go on from year to 
year. 

The Brandling — Is, with most £sh, the object of 
choice. These are to be found in various places, more 
or less, but in greatest abundance among rotten tan, or 
in heaps of manure composed chiefly of sweepings from 
cow-houses, and swine's muck. 

They rarely exceed three inches in length, when at 
rest, and may be readily distinguished by their annular 
appearance, they being marked in very narrow rings of 
strong red and yeUow, alternately, for their whole 
length. They, besides, seem to be of a distinct class> 
as they do not, when pressed, void any earthy substance; 
and, when wounded, exude a very strongly scented^ 
yellowish liquor. 

Nor does the circumstance of keeping them in moss^ 
create any change, except that of rendering them beau* 
tifiilly transparent, and^ if any thing, naoie lively. They 
are an admirable bait, and may be uaed without afi|y pre* 
paxatioo^ or scouring. ^ 

If 
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If kept in anjquantity^ they should be In a pan^ with 
a mixture of tanners' rotten bark, and rotten cow-dung. 
These ought to be changed every fifteen or twenty days^ 
taking care not to injurfe the worms. 

TTie pan should not be dug into witli any instrument ; 
but should be emptied by being turned upside down, 
when the crumbling of the contents will allow the worms 
to be safely picked out. 

The Maesh-worm— -So called from its being partial 
to low, swampy places, is a tolerably good, but a very 
biittle, bait j however, it generaDy becomes more tough 
after a few days* scounng among the vioss, and nxay 
then be considered as fit for use ; but if not then tough. 
It may be scalded in milk^ It is not so much relished by 
any fish, especially carp and perch^ as the brandling, 
which, as I have before observed, is peculiarly enticing. 

These worms do not answer well to keep during the 
winter J they become torpid to an extreme, and often rot, 
without seeming to have made the smallest exertion. 
Their colour is a dirty, but rather pale, red about the 
head, changing to a gre3rish blue towards the taih 

' The Common Red-worm — Is a fine bait, when 
taken from good, dry, loamy soil, as it will then be 
Sufficiently tough 5 but when taken from heavy clayey 
lands, or fi*om low wet bottoms, is, like the marsh" 
ivorm, very brittle, and must be u tU scoured before it 
can be used to advantage. 

It is generally £com two to five inches in length, and is 
of a strong red colour throu^iout : some are more yellow 
towards their tails, and axe in general to be preferred. 

The 
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The 6Looi)-w6iM^*So called from its bright, san-< 
guinaiy appearance, docs not seem to be of any distinct 
class, but is, in all probability, the young of the red." 
worms, descnbed under the preceding head. These are 
chiefly found in dunghills, more esp<k:ially where rather 
moist, and between the lower part of the dung and the 
sur&ce of the soil. 

Their ^pearance is very tempting, and we accordingly 
find, that various of the more crafty and delicate fish; 
iuch as the carp, will take this, when they reject every 
other kind of bait. As this worm very rarely exceeds 
two inches in lengths ^i^ o£ton is much lew, ihm hook 
ought to be small and delicate. 

With fine tackle, it will not be the fault of the lure if 
the angler be not successftd. Gudgeons, in particular, are 
extremely fond of the hlood'tvorm, and even perch will 
sometimes eagerly take it, when they shew indifference 
to a larger bait. 

We must not deceive ourselves into the opinion, that: 
the worm is so designated cm account of any quality ot 
abundance of blood, but merely from its flesh being thus 
richly coloured : the blood of all worms is white. 

TuKNiP-woKMs-^Are of a peculiar {^pearance, hav* 
ing greenish blue heads, and cream-coloured bodies. 
They are commonly foimd under large wide turnips, and 
under large potatoes, in both of which they make holes, 
and oo^ionally se^n to nestle in the cavities occa^oned 
by their own de{»:edations. 

When first exposed to view, they generally curl them- 
selves up into a ring, in which state they will often re- 
main a long time^ without making any eflbrt to get 
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awaf . They are abmit two iodiet and an half long, and 
rarely stretch themselves out like other watim. 

These are not the best of baits $ but, when put into a 
pot with moist rotten dung, imfirove a little, and may 
ans^'er when nK»e shewy worms are not at hand. 

The Dock-worm, or Grub — Is found among coarse 
vneeds, and especially about the roots of the aquatic dock, 
or water Jhg ; they are hu^^ and are to be piesenred 
in moss in a wooUen bag. In which th^ acquire a degree 
of toug^iness, and make tolerable baits. 

The Sahd-bob— Is found only in moist sandy soils.. 
These seem toheonlyaimetyof the^Brm/^ti^orwt, for 
thqr hare nearly the same appearance, exce p ti n g in cor 
louri tbegr beiqg rather redder about the head^ and of a 
^fellowish cast Uywards the tail. 

Some boil them fc^ a minute or two in milk^ to maka 
them toug^. Tiiey are best in wint^, when the w«ter 
is muddy ator a thaw j but are difficult to keep in good 
plight They should be piesenre^ in some of the soil 
from which they were taken, having some cream, or 
greasy cold water, to moisten it before they are put in; 
tad the suriace of the pot, which should be kept in a 
warm plao^ ought to be covered with a good piece of 
grass tunG vi^de to fit well. 

Coir*]>VNa Bobs— Have toywnish heads, with fiat^ 
dear-cdoured tails ; they do not grow to any great length, 
but are thick and lively, and prove excellent baits after 
diies^uriqg. They are found under crusted cow-dungs, 
but not afier ^y have become completely dry. 
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The Water-w.orm.*— TI^ b an admirable bait, and 
is ready for use so soon as taken^ being beautifully dear, 
lively, and of an excellent. medium size for most kindf 
of£shes. It is of a clear blueish white, or, occasionally* 
of a very light purple^ growing more red about the head. 
By turning up the long slimy moss which grows on 
weirs, &c. over which the water does not always run> 
especially when the mill is going, and which is ranelf 
covered mott than one or two inches deep df the passing 
water, this kmd of worm may often be found in great 
munbers. 

The fishes seize it with avidity; no doubt, from being 
more habituated to it, by the quantify which, when the 
livers are much cused byiains, &c. mb washed out «f 
the moss into the &lls below, where generally the largest 
and boldest fish are to be found. 

I have ofbn kept them for a while in some of thdr 
ownmoss, constantly wetted j but I bad reason to thinks 
such were veiy infeiipr to those recently taken firom the^ 
weir. It is true they lived, as did such as I preserved ia 
moss from the common ) but they were less lively, ^ndl 
thought, although the fish did not refuse them altogether* 
that ibfiy were deteriorated by confinement. 

Be particularly careful to lay m a sufficient stock of 
vorms before the frosts set in; for, although you ^idllW 
able to find abundance wherewith to recnnt yoi^ stocky 
those taken after the above period will not iMX>ve so good 
as what you had before. The reason is, that, Hf aUsnb^ 
stances are rendered brittle by severe cold (a circum- 
stance from which even the bones in our bodies a«e not 
exempt), so does the worm become veiy liable to snapb. 
and to give way.. 
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It is true^ that^ by great attendon in keepii^ yotir 
worms very warm, and wcU fed, you will be able, in a 
certain degree, to overcome such a defect 5 but it takes 
more time and assiduity than is supposed, or than many 
persons can bestow on that part of their apparatus. 

It is far more difficult to collect a quaiuity of worrhs in , 
hot weather, than when the ground is moistened by rain j 
but those taken under the latter circumstance are more 
foul, and more difficult to cleanse, than such worms at 
you dig for to some depth. From this, however, the lob is 
entitled to some exception ; for it b the cleanliest of all its 
tribe, and seems to absorb much of its nourishment froca 
the atmosj^iere ; whereas, the smaller kinds rarely lay 
out, and expose themselves to the dew at nights, as the 
fo^ constantly does, whenever the opportunity offers. 

Slugs.— I have, at times, been so put to for a baitj, 
Aat I was compelled to take any thing that offered. I 
made a trial of slugs, which I cannot say ^ve a very 
favourable result j though I could not pronounce my ex* 
periraent to have been completely unsuccessful. 

I caught a barbel, of about seven pounds weight, with 
a white slug ; and I have put slugs on night-lines with, 
what I may call, symptoms of success, having had seve- 
nd taken off, thou^ I never could find that any fish 
had been fairly hooked on such occasions. 
' I have rather a good opinion of this bait, which, as 
well as the preceding, viz. the water- worm, has not 
to my knowle^e, been spoken mf by any respectable 
author on this subject ; and I recommend to those who 
find other baits scarce, or who have spare rods and lines, 
to lay one down occasionally with a white slug for the 
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halt, especially for harhels and eeb, which seem^ bj 
their habits^ most likely to reward the angler*s deviation 
with success. 

Thus much for such baits as may be affiled to the 
common practices of bottotn-fishing. 1 shall now pro* 
ceed to what we may term the more nohk parts pf the 
amusement, viz. trolling, roving, and dipping, in all 
which the baits and tackle differ from what have been 
already described as appertaining to the first division of, 
this branch. 

I shall conmience with instructing die learner in the 
mode of angling for fishes of prey, such as the salmon, 
the trout, ih^ jack, and the perch, with 

Live Baits, 

Under tliis head we may comprise all those small 
fishes, of whatever kind, which have a glittering side j 
or which, from their being usually preyed on by the 
larger classes, are adapted to this purpose. 

Thus the minnow, the dull- head, the loach, the pink, 
the stickleback, and the gudgeon, are all excellent as live 
baits I observing, that the stickleback must be divested 
of his prickles by means of a pair of scissars) and that 
the size of the bait ought to correspond with that of the 
fish intended to be taken therewith. 

The lesser baits are best calculated for perch, or fpr 
eels, while the middle ^ized are prc^r for irouts, where 
they run to a good size, such as four or five pounds; and 
the gudgeons, or even small dace, roach, chub, &c. not 
exceeding six or seven inches in length, are appropriate 
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to those wtiters vrhextjach readi to a middling growth; 
nj from fourtoten pounds weight. 

Live baits may be used without floats ; (nit it requires 
great skiU and patience in this mode. The ordinary way 
itj to pass the hock through the lip, or the back fln of 
the batt^ and to have such a float, either a cork one, or 
a UaMer, as may suffice to keep it from going beyond 
a certsdn depth, as well as to indicate when a fish has " 
latenit. 

As a huge bait is very alluring, to a jack especially, the 
float for this purpose should be about eight inches in 
length, covered almost its whole length with cork, so as 
to make up a diaifieter of about an inch and an half: at 
about six inches from the bait, there should be one or 
two shots on your line, to keep the fish from rising. 

For perch, trout, or eels, a good stout piece oi gut, or 
of weed, will answer j but for jacks, you must have 
gimp J dse they will bite off^ your hook with the utmo»fc 
ease. 

The gimp is made of a silk line, on which wire is 
wound very tight: this resists the bite of tlie jack effec- 
tually, and is surprisingly strong. Unless you fish 
expressly for jacks, your gimp diould be of the 
smallest size, or the perch will not take your bait so 
xeadily. 

It is very rare to find /fott/y take a live bait wdl; they 
do in some waters, but then you cannot use gimp. Foe 
eets, you should have tolerably stout ^mp) for they 
soDoetimes run very large, often weighing from two to 
five pounds ; and, as they are extremely powertiil in the 
water, and writhe about the line in many folds, c^re 
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mtist he talun to be prepared against their exertions. 
FoTJmch, your gimp cannot well be too stout. 

Srogs are excdlentbaits for perch and jiieks ; £ot the 
fbnner they ought to be v^ry smaU. The yellowest ar» 
the best^ and> next to them^ sucli as. art striped^ or' 
speckled in a shewy manner. They should be hooked- 
throu^ the back muscle of the hind leg» tying up that 
limb so as to conceal the hook a little ; or you may pass 
the hodk thcough the skin of the backo 

It will require a good weight of shot on your line Id^ 
keep the frog down ; but he should be brought up now 
and then^ for air^ or you may keq> him chiefly on die^ 
surface. In mai^ ^aces^ especiidly amoi^ broad dock- 
leaves, &c. where the jacks lay, with their noses <^len 
out of the water, and are re^y to seize whatever oflfers ' 
(for in this manner they catch many moor-hens), it is i 
best to let your frog be on the surface. Of this, more 
will be said, as also of the reason for using lladders as 
floats, when we come to treat of jack^Jishing, 

When you caAch way fishes with the intention Uy pre* 
serve them for live halts, be careful to handle them, as* 
litde as possible, for they cannot bear it. Put them, as • 
so<m as poasiUe, into your mnmow-ketik, which should 
be of an oblong shape, about ten inches long, ^ye deep» 
and seven broad : it should have a cover, pierced wkh 
small holes. to admit air, and a hasp to i&sten down se^ . 
curdy. A wire handle should be noade^ so lai^ as to 
let the top lift up without toudiing it. 

Your kettle shxnM be filled with the same water as the 
fish were in, which should be often changed. Indeed^ 
thid best mode is^ tf> immerse your kettle altogether im 
some shallow part^ whereby the fish wili be kept quite in 
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spirits, with little or no trovA>le. If 3roa wish to keep 
fish for any time in this manner, that is, daring a night, 
give them good room in a large tab, firee ftom soapy, of 
other obnoxious matter, and by no means put any well- 
water to them, as it certainly will kill every fish before 
the morning. 

To take fish oat of the minnow-kettle , if you have not 
a strainer, you should use a yexy small net, about the size 
of a tea-cup 5 but on no account should your hand be 
put in for this purpose, as it sickens the fish amazingly ! 

Be carefiil to have every thing in readiness, so that, 
after your bait-fish is fixed on the hook, no time may be 
lost in putting your line into the water j else your bait 
will be inactive, and not allure the perch, &c. half so 
well as one that struggles much, and thus rouses their 
attention. 

Live baits generally answer, best in mid-water, that is 
to say, they ought to swim half-way to the bottom, 
whereby they wiU be deep enough to be seen by the 
great fish that are on the feed. Sometimes your baits 
must be sunk lower, especially in very turbulent waters, 
or in boisterous weather 5 for in the former they are sub- 
ject to be occasionally thrown near the surfiK^e ; and ia 
the latter, most of the great fishes, of prey especially, get 
into the deeps among the smaller timid fiy, which, on 
such occauons, go down for warmth and quiet. . 

Live haitssffc more appropriate to deep than to shallow 
waters j for even the more ravenous fish do not so much 
like to seize their prey near the surfece ; though when 
voy hungiy, they will take it there, and even dart out of 
the water at their object, as we often see iroutSj &c. 
doing while in chace of small fishes. 
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Thi^ a^er^dl find, <m Hie Idns^ nin> thai fie will 
catch infinitely mine fish at a good depth, than he will 
near the su^^ace ; which is to be accounted for by tho 
disposition to^ivaqr and concealment, natural to all 
fishes, especially to those whidi hirk in hiding places, 
and dart out suddenly on their unsuspecting victimf 5 as 
well as to the variety of ambushes and shelters which 
the weeds and banks afford in those deep holes that are 
fooned by falls of water, by eddies, or by the natural 
tendency ^tl^e soil, in many places, to wash away, untfl 
a harder surfece resists the stream, and forms a secure 
ledge, or cover, under wliich fishes can remain unseen. 

Where weeds, or other obstructions abound, live 
laits cannot be conveniently usedj as they would, if 
half as active as they ought to be, infallibly entan^e you, 
and even tliough you should be able to distinguish when 
you might have a bite, would occa^ifion much risque as 
Xq the safety of your line. 

Nevertheless, where weeds are merely superficial, I 
never hesitate at using live baits j that is, when I use 
ibem at all ; ibr I am completely satisfied as to the supe- 
rior advantages of dead baits. But lice Lxdu afford you 
the convenience of having several xods iu use at the ^ame 
time j for tliis kind of angling is not so nicely critical as 
bottom-Jishing in general, wherein, on many occasions, 
tlie least nibble should be watched and acted upon. 

"When a fish seizes a Live bait, he must have tunc to 
swallow, or, as it is termed, to gorge it -, else you wilt 
give him his hberty, by pulling the hook tlirough the lip 
pf your bait, which in all probability he will reject, so 
soon as he finds any impediment to his firee progress^ and 
dienceforth wiH be afiraid to bite again* 
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. In this, Itowever, I speak trf thu^ \ fcr ai to pefch 
and jach, though the angler will find his interest in 
treating them 'with delfcacy, yet he must not expect tp ex- 
|)erience much iu their attacks. The latter are often so 
vpry bold and roracious^ as to attack the same bait four 
or five times, in rapid succession ; altliough in so doing, 
they may each time be pulled almost out ot'the water, ot 
be perhaps pricked with the hook repeatedly. 

Allow the fish to take your float under water, and to 
keep it for a little while, imtil you think he may have 
gorged your bait, or, at least, have got it completely into . 
his mouth. Strike mod^^tely smart: mukr ordinary 
circumstances, you will ha\^ the pleasure of landing 
him. 

You will invariably find, that the best ihe t&iis are 
such as you take out of very clear strong ^i-aters ; for tliey 
are by iar the most healthy, vigorous, active, and pecu- 
liarly irritable} a quality of tjie uunost consideration, 
since it causes them, whenever a fish of prey comes in 
sight, to struggle in such a manner as seld<xu fails tc^ 
attract its notice. 

The minnows taken in the scours, or rapid shallows, are 
of this description ; while tliose taken from a slow weedy 
water, seem to be quite of a different disposition, and 
will often remahi on the hook perfectly passive, not 
shewing tlie least disposition to escape. 

Fuither, as your sport lies chiefly in strong and ex- 
pansive waters, of which the quality is far superior "to 
tliat from which the latter description of minnows are. 
taken, they do not relish the change for some time, and, 
consequently, are not fit to undergo the operation at a 
moment wlu^u they ought to be all life and spirits* 
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It is a curious fact, which I beUeve has not lyetn no« 
ticcd by any autlxor, tliat if two streams derived from ^ 
ti&me s<3iarce> and uitiiwftdy comisg to the same pomt» 
lie icivdered of diiTerem velodties by the inten^ntion of - 
^tiralt>ar8, such as baoks^l^ks, &c. or by irtificial ones, 
especiailyby mflls, 6f which the. action is not constant, 
many fish, on being remored from (me to the other, will 
die 1 I had often heard persons speaking to this effect ; 
but did not think there M-as so much foundation for the 
assef'don, until experience convinced me fully of the 
ffct. 

I ha%'e seen a very recent instance, of some jach being 
taken from one branch of a stream, and put into another 
branch of it, forming a very fine water above a grist-mill. ' 
They all died ; but this year seven teen, ;tfc^^ were brought 
from asimxtar situation, vi2. a good water above a m\Il, 
and they «re f fl ali\^ and thriving ! 

The water from which the £Ystjachs were taken, is 
Moiu a mill, but has notliing in it peculiar, nor is there, 
in any pait of either of the winters alluded to, the smallest 
demonstration of peculiarity in the soil, nor of any thing 
whidx could be reasonably supposed to affect thepi, either 
arising from tlic exercise of any trades, or fh)m manu- 
factures, prejudicial to heaWi. In fact, tliere are no 
itiills, except grist-mills, nor any thing but meadows 
and corn-fields, near the streams first described. 
• Thusniuch I have said in support of my hypothesis, 
that ** baits should always be taken from stronj rapid' 
waters, ^ such will play best." '^' 
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Of Dead Baitf. 

. By tliif I mean spch baits as are pieviousl^ killed jfiir 
the occasion^ or thit are attificially constracte<i«o as to 
resemble them. The most common kinds in use are, ihc. 
minnow and the gudgeon 5 the fonner for tbe smaller 
class of fishes of prey, the latter for the larger and more 
ravenous. 1 hey are applied in various manners, accord*, 
ing to the object and to the time. Those intended for 
strong streams, frequented by ir outs, kc. are best small, 
isuch as a moderate-si'zed minnow, and sliould be baitec^ in 
the fc^owing manner : 

. Choose a hock with a long shank, say about an inch 
and an lialf, or more, in length, made of thin wire, and 
of a bend equal to No. 2, or No. 3. Ihese are to be 
had in all tlie shops, under tlie name of troliing- hooks, 
being so called from this mode o£ angling, which is called 
trolling. 

Fasten your hook to a very choice piece of gut, the 
longer Out better, so as not to have any lie near the bait. 
Take a very smaU hook, about No. Q, or lO, and wliip 
it to a very thin, neat loop of gut, just open enough to 
pass over the knot at the upper end of your foot-length of 
gut. Select a very fresh minnviv, and, inserting the 
point of your hook at its mouth, bend the fish so as to 
follow the curve of the hook, until you are able to bring 
the point out behind the vent 5 so that, if the minnow 
were placed in a swimming position, the point of the hook 
would be beneath it, directed forward. 

Now, as the minnow would be apt to shrink upon the 
)iook when played, as is required in trolling, you must 
bring its head up as far as may be practicable, wiihou 
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fi)rc6, on the hook j or, if the mirtnoiv be large, even- 
tually a little way on the line : then take the small hooky 
"which Is called the lip-hook, and closing the mouth of the 
minnow, pass it through both lips ; through the tmder 
one first, so that the point may' come out at the top, 
pointing forward over the minnow's nose. * 

Taking care that the minnow is perfectly stretched, you 
now, \nth a piece of very fin'ti silk of ardull colour, that 
will not glare, or shew \f> the trout, &c. with two or 
three laps round th^ Mttle eye and the butt of the Hp-hook, 
fasten it down very finhly to your line, so as not to aIlo>i' 
'iiM,iip^bo6k to recede ; asj in such case, the mirmow 
wottld.beDdi 2ind«tiie lip^hook would be usekas : besides, 
yotur bait would be definmed, -and no fish would approach 
it. Cut away very close to your knot, and leave nothirn^ 
that can olose the Hrovt, 8rc. to suspect the devk:e. Some 
•etv up the mmtth: of the jninnow, which is a very good 
jractioc SeeFig.2, P^a^lll. 
. Your Ijftie should be remarkably good, but as fine as 
you can trust to j and composed of single gut for at least 
4even or eight* feet. At about two feet or a yard irojn tKe 
bait, you sliould have on your line a very small, neat, 
Bted swiwl, looped on to one^art, and hooking on the 
other, by Aieans oi the spring-hook at the other end of 
die swivel fot^ihat purpose. Sec Fig. 3, Plate III. 
^./&m sipwel'&aswe3:s two purposes: it prevents your 
line firom being wreijched, by the largest fish, into twista 
and snails } and it causte yoific bait to play rcn^nd, or, as 
it is called, toipin freely in-tlie stream, whereby it imi- 
tates noose, closely, the- action of alive, minnow, and pre- 
Teiits the heck, Sett, from being distinguished. 
' Tl^.bssi'tltxa:^pm£i, is.csdled a spuuung^bsat, -on 
e3 account 
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account of the ^jrcat lapidit/ wkh vhich it rcrdvcs, vifhem 
ptopedy played, eg)eciall7 where the current is 5tioi^ 
It is veiy tempting; and when large fish^ disposed to feed* 
aienear, you majRdepend on success. 

Jfyou have the command of your water, and caik carry 
your rod as you pteaee^ yoa should commence by casting 
^our bail from yon very gently> so as to alight in the 
atream without splashing more than a «iin«ou^ Would 19 
one of its jumps. Then> droMfjrour Pod in such dtiec^ 
tioQ« as may cause the bait to cross the stream obliquely 
towards yoQ. When near you> h should be coodacted 
fromyou^ inaaii^maiiner« byttiadvciBeleskdency of 
the rod^ carrying the bait -a&w and then lomewhat 
higher in the streani, and sQmetanesIawer> so ai to give 
fmple range. 

The extent of your conpass> in that respect^ must be 
entirely subject to the breadth of the water> iind to tb» 
depth at the sides ; whence, the length of your line h^ng 
regubtedj you wUl have 6ir revoo to expect a biniu 

It is pxojpex to remaik in this pbo^ that the spinmt^" 
laU answers wdL both in deep Itrong w^, in whidk 
4 ase^ one or two shots ahwe yowr $wivel wiQ be pifo* 
per, to keep the bait down; or it will n^ceed in those 
yery n^ shdlows, called Moarr^, whichareto be foind 
at the edges of all rivers IB various p8rts> andwbicbsom^ 
times stretch across the beds of livers like bacfc^ orwhaf, 
in the sea langbage> are termed bars. 

A good ang)^ wifl make his but spin in atSiwalers 
bui there the fish do not take it reacfily, because the line, 
in such cases, cannot be concealed firom their view, and 
the perpetual, I mary indeed say the vifs^ent, action k 
must maintttn, pcaret them* The x$ not the taae in ^ 
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strong current, whkh spuis the bat better Tdiefi Uie Wrta 
is long, and wheu the rod is very gradually moted^ merely 
to direct the bait across the stream. 

With the spinning'hait you will catch salmon in alllts 
Varieties, trouts, perch, zud jacks. Sometimes you will 
find a chub on your hook. Thi§, however, is n!ot the 
ordinary habit of that fish 5 but, when very hungry, it will 
^nap at small fishes, and may, as I once experienced, be 
thus taken. 

The jack in rather to be avoided in trolling with tlife 
spinning' lait, on accoun of the imminent danger of yotfr 
line being cut by his very sharp teeth. If you should 
hook one of such a size as to be governable, no time 
should be lost in running him aground on a shelving 
shore, keeping the line always straight forward, out erf* hts 
mouth, both because he has least power in the fore teetlr, 
^and to avoid making an angle, which would be aiding hk 
endeavours t6 sever your gut m two. 
■ Observe, that as all fish, in seizing a spinning-! nil, 
direfct their attacks towards its tail, viewing it as aiv object 
of pursuit, you need not be afraid of your trof/ing-kook 
being too long, so as to ooo^e out rather behind the vent, 
where It wUl do most execution. » 

Many a very large trout has, however, been taken 
merely by the Up^hook : on such occasions, much dkill is 
lequi^. £very angler ought to make allowance fi>r the 
poHtttlstf lof such an attack, and to avoid all puUs and 
jpAs, woA ttcither might tearout jthe hoc^, or, by ini- 
tilting th^ 6sb» cause hsm to make such eibrts as wouU 
fffodboe Us I3)exatk>n. 

ladked, it is by keeping the utmost cQDunand over yoor 

ewn hand^ and by avoiding that chlldtfh prqpensi^^ too 
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'pfe\*afetit ift many, of getting an eaiiy sight, and of 
making the fifth struggle and leap^ that you will complete 
your purpose. In that quiet, temperate, and ftwrbearing 
mode which distinguishes the expert angler, much finer 
tackle may be used ; whence your basket will be more 
readily filled, especially with the more choice kinds of 
fish. 

Dead baits are likewise used in dipping for jacks and 
ferch ; ' in which case, they are put on either snap^hooks^ 
or gorging'hoohs. The fonner are either smgle, double, 
er4riple. 

The single snap-hook is put into the mouth of the bait, 
and is brought out rather behind the vent, as in troUing, 
.alr,*ady desaibed 5 or it may be brought out at the side 
of the bait, which is usually a gudgeon, or a small dact. 
In this, a iip-kook also is needful, and the snap^hoqk 
ought to be leaded, to make the bait play well. Snap" 
kGoks, and all intended for jack-ashing, ought invariably 
to be mounted on JboUiengiks of gimp, about 20 or 24 
inches long. 

The7f/>-Aoo*shouldbe very short, such as No. !, t)r 
2, wilhbalf the shank broken off: it should be prepared 
exactly like that used in irciiing, but on gimp Instead of 
gut ; it is also for the same purpose. The upper end of 
the gimp should be looped, and well tied down, so as to 
fasten to the ring-end oEsl strong steel swivel, <^wludi 
the spring-end hitches on to a loop at the end of jroor reel" 
Mne ; whaeby you may have ample scope to pk^r a la^ 
46sh, when the water enaUes you to do so, Or to shorten 
yc lur line to a yard only, or less, for the cdnrenience of 
fl/^^;»iffg in among weeds, or through fi^liage, &c. on the 
borders of the water. . 

Your 
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Your red-line for dipping ought to be as diick as a 
sfout knitting-needle^ and all of a thickness ; not taper> 
VL^forfly^fisking, &c. 

Hie double snap-kook is often made in <me piece, bent 
in the middle ; pr it is composed of two very strong hooks, 
as brge as No. 1 , but much thicker, fastened together, 
back to back, with good silk or thread whipping. 

The frelie tnap-hook is made of the same 5 tvvo being 
placed back to badk, and the third at right angles to 
th^', so that the three stems aU lay dose together, 
tateng care' that ^ir butts are even. With both these 
kmds a lip- hook, ^sxxch as 'was described for the single 
snap, shodd be used^ the pomt being ov«: the nose of 
the baft. See jR^. 3 and 4, Plate 111, 

hiaUing^needle Gi brass or steel wire, is reqnbite for 
-pfflshig'tliese (fce^/tf and tr€l)le snaps in at the vent j the 
'^Im/r^^oing out at th^ month. The hooks should be 
pjut in as £ir as their sprefld will allow them ; after which> 
a smali- ibaden wefght> siBted to the «ice and mouth of the 
bait, and haviti^ a diMU loop, 8i}cba» is on the lip^hook, 
«houki b^ pitssed dewtt die lidtir, and put into the mouth 
(^ the baie, ^Hiidf'iy then: to be se wad up. This being 
*^ne, pass the Ifp^h^ok in a pri^r maimer, and tie it 
idowf^ sQ as to be ^rm, and to keep 'th^ bait duly ex« 
^tended. * . 

' ^Itht^limg'^eM^ should be about^MK or seven inches 
long', 'Wldi a i^^peas-sbaped poititi, iaiid at the other end 
'^ saoA hookv whfiat^ilvthe loop pf your gmp may hitch, 
mi be tlr#wn'^ctagh ^ bai(f flig. $APlate III.) U 
k useful to hav6alsb& very small Lmting-mecdkr suited 
fo -paisihgs ^i^ -or '^W€$d^ tiu^nck^ miiMoukPi . eqpectalty 
^ B 5 when 
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mben thcf U9 not veiy fijesh, as in such caie tbq(^ ^31 
not bear to be bept^ nor to be much haoidled. 

I shduld, in truths rather reconuQi^d^his mode en all 
occasions^ knowing it to preserve the appearance c^ the 
bait better than the other way of putting it on the hook. 
Thb is a niatter of no sniaU importance; fpr trouls in par- 
ticular, however rarvenoos, if they, on near approach^ 
^)erceiye any b]flniish> or indicationt of art^ wiU either 
torn abruptly, as we £nd them to do whea they disco^ 
a fly to be artificial ; or^ if in their burry^ of through 
feat of apppoaching competitoiSj they haye naouthed it, 
many wiH spH out the bait ^ quickly, as |Lo render thf^ 
yalchfalpess of the most expert angler unavailmg I 

In many places, prqper iaits are obtaned with much 
liiffiadty ; it may th^re^Die be requisite to in&oa the 
3roungai^Ier> that they aie best ];»:esenre4 in bciai^jrhi^ 
keeps them moist and i^iant. The biandboukl be diy> 
and free from lO^urities. If bnm b>9 not imnrdKUefy at 
hand^ &cshsof^moasw]Ube£oiiiidatolefal^:^^ 

On no account allottr your bait> to he k^pl aiQipsg other 
£thes, or ia anyplace whese Ih^.woidd h» hefted or 
pressed; for in ^foch caie> their mtestifiia would sopm 
break 00^, md disfigure yocur bait gmify* Wheaew 
•tiiat haiH)eni, yon nistaewiip this b^W^feb^)^ 
iriU hang out. 

Havii^iaidtlnisouieh eflhe 4mfp» khnspamyto 
^esoibe what Jtfetea to fUppi^gi wbk^ km^tvK, |i 
cjften practised with sw/fh-kooks, on ao^Mu^rof tbe kot* 
praotkabihty of giving fiab scope of finet, in silna^MMS 
whae> either firom weeds* pUes^ boughs uodcr vatcc 
^awiaty a£4)ihBr iwiffdittyiitf, itwmld not l»eie^ 

to 
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to' get the fishes out Bat I now consld^ every thiag to-bd 
lAUieaogkr^sfavoinr^ thathehassnplerdQmfQrp/syiii^ 
the £di> 'w&ch may tl^erefbre be allowed to run at jdeasiire. 

Hie gargmg'hook (see Fig. 6, PUte III.) is com- 
raoidy double^ and is weU leaded at the jtmction of tfaie 
two bends; the weight growing ^^ually smadkr towarcb 
the butts of the hooks. The hfuting-needle, instead of 
beii^, as hereto£»:e, passed in at the v«nt^ and brought, 
out at the mouth, is, in this method, put In at the mouthj 
and brought out dose under the tail. 

This kind o^liook is to he pot into the moq|th fls (at9M 
possible; so that one point may be on each side, mutetf 
die eyes> and pointii^ backwards towards the tail. The 
gimp being dra^n tight, cut a very snoall nick in (he 
back of the fish, close to tlie tail, ibr the fdmissipn ^ a 
piece of wliite thread, v^iiebshoiald be passed three or 
four dmes round both ^ bait aad tbe ^^mp, tolecafa^ 
tight; then<iedseciyrtly, and the ends cut away« This 
is done for thefiffpose of kee^nngthe but ttSBtcfaed at 
fldl length, so as to ^qpear in a n^diod state ; whkh 
would not be the case if k weve aHowpd to secede^ ^od^ 
consequently, to bend. 

''I never sewtqp thrmotitfi of a Sppm^-^mi, especially 
vrhen smaH ^h, ^for that ^mipose, ^ivoot easOy at* 
C»nable. I ieel that in this, I am perhaps ottcactmgthe 
censure of those who ai^le iy hooli, and not by Iroak ; 
as also of the inc»« expert, whoffobaiWy never ^tried tbe 
li^rence. It "^sb #om observii^ that i fSKred ray l^atts 
fycm much injury, I adopted my present mode. 

Hie angler musttremaA, that when a .juck khooked, 

that is, when he^ias peueked the^M^t (hyadiicb we tm* 

£6 derstand. 
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^efstand, he has got it down completiel7 into his maw), 
he exerts himaelf to eject it, thinking thereby to get clear 
of the hooks. The latter, howevejf, remain immoveable | 
while the hBot, bj being ptAy, as it were^ slipped on to 
the tackle, is expelled by the jack*s exertions, so as in- 
variably to appear out of his mouth, when he is landed. 
, I have by this device frequently taken four and five 
jacks with the same thad bait ; which, if I had se;wti, 
upitsmouth# would, in all probability, have been com- 
pletety disfigunfd by U^ action of the first jack's throat, 
«nd by tiie|^?ecioos lot of sharp teeth with which that part 
is lined. 

. Dead halts ace employed also for trimmers, and niglu* 
lines. The former aie double lux^s, similar to those 
»9tdasgorging'kooksy but being invariably made (m the 
game wire, tb^ centre forms a loop, through which 
nooall brass wire is passed repeatedly^ say three times, 
and then woided round with the same. This beii^ done 
10 the extent of siji or seven inches, makes a strong re- 
sistance, to tb^ foUxd any fish, and effectually prediries 
a& daoger of l^kks^off the hook. 

These are called armed hooks, ta irmmerss tnd ace 
chkfl^, whto p^iied with a small fish, as ^dieady shewn, 
kid b the watiur <^ose under steep baak^ anxn^ weeds, 
he. wbeie jofh, perch, and trouts firequent Those 
fishes fi^utntly take the baits during the day ; as do eels 
aometimesi though very rarely. This occaskms the~ 
icry common practice (amoi^ poachers especially^ who 
often allure fishes by means of ground^hait) of laying 
night-lines, which are sometimes set with the doulle 
tfvmwuT^ aDd sometimes with a sii^le eeUhooh Iq 

this 
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thk manner immmise nandKxs of the finest fiihes am 
caught. 

The lines used on such occaskms most be fntqKirtk»ied 
in length to the depth, and to other cipcumstances. 
Th^ shcMild be of the best whlp-cc^-d } and a loop shouk} 
be at the end ci each, for the purpose of receivinga 
small, short, forked stick (seei%. 7, P/b^e III.) > which 
having one end forced into the bank, perpendiculari/, 
for almost its whole length, so that the shorter 1^ which 
forms the fosk, may touch, or perhaps enter, the ground 
also, serves to secure the line efiectually, and is ^ mone 
expeditiously laid and removed, than if made £ist to 
boughs, stumps, &c. 

Add to this, that such boughs and stunqit aie not eveiy 
where to be had ; and, if diey are, do not conceal the 
lines so effectually ^ those which are thus pegged to the 
ground. 

When you have not any pegs, and that boo^ aie not 
within leach, wherewith to £isten your lines ; or, that 
the soil is sandy, tie them to tufts of grass, which vnl\ 
hold them ag^mst any pull. You may ako tie the ends 
to stones, wluch bdng buried a few inches in the sand, 
however loose it xqbj be, cannot be forced out by the 
largest fish in our waters. 

In this manner tents are pitched on the deserts : the 
pins being fastened to the ends of the ropes, and then 
buried at right angles to th^, about a fpot deep in ti|Q 
sand, a hurricane may blow the tents to pieces, but can-; 
not draw up -the pins! ' 

Nigkt'lines may be baited with worms (or with 
chickens' gtU, especially if intended fior ^eis^; lob-worms 
are the bestf Observe always to put t|ie hook sn at the 

.bead^ 
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fetid ^ SottdmiAgstmsi smUow wormi t^ ftremoit 
Thii 18 not the case with dead baits, far all fish nraHoKr 
iheia lieiKl Anmott 

kisibrthbrcaBoathat, in dipph^, and in lrt««nr, 
Ae hocfc is poned in at the mouth I wheieby the po|pl is 
not fek until loo late> when, in the ^rtutleas endcawoctf 
lo cast out the bait^ the fish genendfy urges ikt hook 
into his o^xn thxoat. 

Your hooks fer night^^ts oug^ to be good 5 4hat k, 
they diould be of a proper substance^ wdl tempered, 
with good bart>s> and with their points rather standing 
outwards from ti)ef)erpendicnlar« By this form dMy ar« 
sure to fix, whenever the attempt is madr to throw the 
haitout. 

T;y the temper of your hooks with your fing^ and 
ttramb ; if, when smartly palled therewith, they ie»8t, 
and are elastic, they will do : if they do not spring, they 
are bad. But diey may be improved^ by being heated to 
Hearty a white heat, and instantly put intoasmaM quim* 
thy df flowers of stdpfaur, whidi they w31 kindle, and 
bylfaat means receire a quaHty that may, pei^ps, be 
too much indined to render the htt^ biitde. This you 
inust tiy, and correct, \ff heating the hooks agam, only 
until they change colour, when ^(hey ihoukl he imm«di« 
atefy plunged into soap, or'taUow. 

By this means you wHl get good tet-^oois, mhkh are 
iesdly very scarce > so mudi so, that I^iaye had whote 
grosses, not one of which codd be trusted untH i tcm^ 
, pered them myself. I can safely say, that I have had at 
least ICO eel'kooks drawn straight by the exertions of the 
fishes, which, no doubt, were very iaige and po^t^erfiil; 
bik cotfld nothtvc got-away hadlbe hooks been good. -^ 

Of 
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Of (he Bdt'^. 

This term applies bodi to joxsm^vnt, aad to jrour AnA 
baits. la regard to the former^ which does not relate to 
mpma, but to geniie$, naiural flies , ctOerpillan, grubs, 
^. nothing is better tfaana small, round, flattisb tin boo^ 
japaned both iwdthin and withoc^ MaoirofthesixpeBi^ 
aani^boxe^ suit thia pniqpoee admirabty; bat their Uda 
rfKiddlae^pteced with very «mdi holes> for the adnissioQi 
of air) ebe^ bats wii inevitably die. 

Yon slumU hme three or four of these litde bogcetfy 
niaiidngtbBm on the outside ; so as to know their coii«- 
ieols: lor geuttes should never be kept with JKa, m/t 
flies widi grul'S, kc. Cadhates ^onld also be k^ sepsf- 
tately in a box with n lit^ moist cottmij wool^ &c« 
fich)6dl%ht: keep gentles inmqistbnn. 

Your bocK for <flfeacfMl5 should be a ^Ftfy large flat ^9* 
bacco^box, japaned withhi and without 3 the lid ^odd 
tiotbepeifoiated, but should fit very close. In thblayn 
little fiesh> dean bran, put your dead fidies in so as not 
io cofflie in Miiact, then €11 vp, as full as you can mak^ 
the box )k^> with bian> andkeeplfie lid tight down. 

In this mode your dead hedts will keep weH^ometimek 
««ttitotheiyrd^: but sudbi should oniy^ done 6oni 
i«al iseoQSfiityi as 41m firartiest hsik is sdways the most in* 
writing. 

■WciftraaQW f&a a firi h es intended for baits, iolay about, 
«arpat «l»em into ^rass. Lose no time in suffocating theih 
in fine bran, in which they^wiH retain -^eir lustre, nor 
will their scales stiffen, nor fall oflF; as is usually the case> 
when the^Sdies are handled in a cardess manner, or are 
4eil ^^q^oselto tfae^J Inpaekii^,pattbeiDi^gefitmthe 
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middle of the box, it being the broadest part ; bui reject 
all that are m any degtee lacerated, as they uUl soon taint 
the othen. Sec %. 1 1 , Plate VI. 
• * 

Lbdqbr (or rather Lsqickb) t/iNss— Aresuchasare 
kft stationary, being baited with greaves, ivofms, cr dead* 
bait J according to the intention in regard to the kinds of 
fishes in the waters. Legere-lines QTOp geaecsMy^ fisedto 
a coarse kind of iron reel, with a good extent of rai^e« 
from thirty to fifty yards ; and the reels arefixed either to 
long iron spikes which go into the ground* or may be 
driven mto a tree ; or they are riveted to short staves, of 
which the tops are grooved, and the boctorai are anned 
with iron, for the purpose of being fixed in the ground. 

The groove or slit at the top of the staff should be 
small, so as to require some Ittde exerticm in the &h t^ 
draw it throu^; whereby it commoaly h^>peos, that 
he forces the hook into his jaw. These lines being 'm^ 
tended to reach the middles of ponds^ and the beds of 
rivers, which are not accessible to a rod and line, require 
to be well leaded. Some call them casiing-Hnes, because 
they must be thnm n out to the places ^faere the baits al« 
to lay on the ground. 

These lines answer very well to be tiirown o^ near 
.the place where >^u are angling, so as to be nodtsw:yoot 
observation; but can only be used where thebodomis 
dear of weeds, ^c. They are . exoeOeol oo )opg, sandy 
borders of those rivers, which, are shallow near their side% 
but are deep in their middles, 

. The Patxr-nostbr, so .cal1<*cl from the appearance it 
ti;like§ when the baits are on^, is a kind of apparatus mscb 
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in Use among lie countiy people. In places "where Jacks 
abound. It consists of a stout pole of ash, hazte; &c. 
frdra five to seven feet long, to which a very strong line 
of Icnd'cord is affixed, about as long as the pole. To this 
line are a number of hooks attached, perhaps ten, or a 
A)zen, by means of short pieces of whip-cord. On each 
hook a minnow, or some such small fish, is put, as in 
trolling ; that is, by bending it round, So that the hook 
may pass fix)m the mouth to the vent. 

The pater-noster, as may be seen fi'om the foregoing 
description, is calculated for steep banks under which the 
water is deep. The angier keeps moving his rod up and 
down, nearly perpendicularly, so as to make the baits 
pl^ in the water 5 and, as they are at various distances 
on the line, occiq)ying its whol^ length, it is t^i tO om, 
if a jack be near but he attacks that bait which is on his 
pUTi level. Some use a float. 

The country angler uses no coremony with the jticlh 
but, so soon as he feels him bite, gives one hearty puB; 
and thus, if the fish*$ jaw does not give way, citnts him 
clear out of the water. I have sometimes been much 
amused with this rough mod* of inviting the jach to 
dinner, which is attended with considerable sucoess. 

'Hie sight of so many baits as are displayed on apaier^ 
npster, mast assuredly be extrem^y enticing, and tempt 
many a fish that, perhaps, would not be roused into ac- 
tion by tjie sight of a sin^e minnow. 

BoviNo is generally performed with a dead haii, either 
aminnoworwormt* In the former case, your hook must 
he the.same as in trolling ; but there must not be any lip^ 
hifok. A very sooali weight* liko a we^e, or cooe-shapedt 

is 
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fr prtl^j^inl^ fbremoil Into the mouth UycKa Wit> which 
i^ then sewed up, and the Utde loc^ which it fastened to 
t^ thick eo4of jour weight, and hj which it is secured 
fpyo^rline, if whipped down very tight^ just <» the out* 
side of the bait's oaoutby so as to be concealed ^ cutaway 
.^ne of the veat-fiBs» ^nd one of the gili-fins> on difieieot 
fides 5 ikk will cause your bait to have a)pr uneven ipodotx, 
^here% k wil} beat a stronger resen^Klance to that of a 
Ihrefish, and be ^ mace killing. 

When you rove wkh 4 worm, or rather with two or 
t^ree worms pvoperiy amnged on your hook, as I shall 
iMyw i^yexplain^ take eipecial care that the point of 
yiKMT h(Q9k be qot only carefully concealed, but broitj^t so 
mm ^P within tk^ warn appro^inaled to tb^ fm, as if 
Jbe elate to tke eiy} of in tail 

Jtjf ikk m$am yen w31 find> th»t the bmt msiy he 
thrown with moie safefy, tb^o wh^P a kwg piend^dit tail 
ji kfk beyond ^ pqinti which> in sucii casesj «jw^ 
.%ofkf ita wiy thr<A]^, imd shews lo conspicuoudy ^ t# 
dl^ei ^ fishes fromi^q)ioodno£. Bythemodedirficted^ 
dusy have oo opportuni^ (rf* di^^gmg away the tail of that 
wonaai fer if tbey touch Qn it, when fiaced as abovo 
shewn, diey must inMibly be hooked. 

A large haii is die most teitopting, but by &r the 
least certain; whence the an^r is stAijected to per» 
petual AappointBient, and, in the ^d, will certsiniy 
kill fewest fishes. I think three short, thick, high^ 
coloured worms, are the best for roving ; letting the 
tengest be first threaded, Ifar aixmt three quarters of an 
Inch, then stepped up abwe the iqsper bristiej next 
<j^ad the second worm for about the same lei^h, 
dnd pass k above the hwer bristle : both these conse* 

quently 
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^uc^% MO pfBdcBl, 5©d, if tbey b« Ikdy^ will by thelf 
mo(iQ& attr^ die fishesi^ an4 cau«e excellent sport. 

The tliird wcwm should be short, thick, and remarfc- 
•blj wi^ coloured : it dbould rua up nearly to the middle 
of your shauk, and be long enough^ when threadec}, 
to overhang the tip of the hook. If this be property done, 
you cannot £ui both to haw bites, and to have the be$t 
chance 6f striking mth ^fect : See /%. S. Pldie ill. 

Raving may be practised in almo^ aH waters, but i^ 
moce aj^icable to such as are just broad ^xKHigh to hts 
reached completely across, when yom line is let oi)t tofi 
lengdriBtfaer shorter thanToor rod) whereby yi^u will 
liOTB It mider com^^te oommaod* 

Tbb current being middling strong, «« In your fevowr j 
niDieso than vcay itjqgb* troubled water : though eddiQ^ 
tie very excellent aidf , as they oocsi^iop returns of your 
iait> giriflg fir let$ double, and tbrQwi^g it into sttov 
ntbni tflt which the £sb chiefly rn^ortf Still w^tW IK^ 
not amiss for rmitf witb Uai9 woonb tbougjh tfoey 419 Upt 
jQ good" fer'rmiV witb n MiitndM^. Indec^d wjiea the 
whole opeiatioB of rovii^ depends ^tir^y oq tbe aogl^j 
k itftires a very nice band^ ^f4 mudb judgment^ to 
pnictiiie it iri& good effdct 

Throw your line. In an e«sy, vwim^ momr, across 
the water I taking care tago as i»sar iis possible to the 
opposite bank 5 that yoar #oim mv »PP^V t^ haare 
dn^ipedoutof the sml^ tbebtfastfishi wimx p^ ^Af,>%M4 
are fi^uently found in such situatifiBs t let iFour bait sink. 
41 little at &Bt; Atm, wid^ an easy, gnde notion of your 
tod, derhtti mdrdy fiom your wnst, and ootby Itl&ig 
yoor 9poB {mbkh k egeeraUe as veil as &%B]ng)« 

give 
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give your bait an akemate nsing and fidling, as you draw 
k across the water, by gradually raising and lowering the 
point of your rod. 

The bait is never to be veiy near the surface^ generally 
from one to six feet, or eventually more imder it, accord- 
ing to the depth of the part you rove in. Sometimes, in- 
deed, you must go close to the bottom } especially when 
you find tliat no fish strike at you in mid-water. Observe, 
as the bait approaches your own side, to let it be so played, 
u*ith the utmost delicacy j as to be fiill in sight of such 
fishes as may be under that bank. 

It should be so managed in rovbfg, that you get the 
wind at your back, whereby your line will be sentacro« 
with little exertion 5 especially if the wind be anywise 
strong, such as is most favourable for this practice r ftr 
all fishes that will teke yonr baits in this manner, are move 
«ager when the surface is rufHed by a breeze ; which, 
besides, affords the advantage of making yoonelf and 
your rod less discernible to them. 
' Indeed, I do not think that rwing socceedt well eHbft 
fe calm weather or in shallow waters t if they be^deaT, 
the device will, in g^cral, be seen j and if tbey be 
muddy, the fish cannot so well see your bait. A little 
colour in the water is not amiss^ when produced by 
freshes, or by a flow of the tide ; for, then the fishes ai^ 
tisually very ej^r, and take, not only, worms, &c. with 
keenness, but may be seen to snap at every thing which 
fiiOs into their element. 

' It is almost impqasible to give a minnow that, appear- 
ance of life in still waters, which should impose on such 
£sbes as do «>t rea^ sdze a dead^iaitr sudi as troutf 

and 
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tSai salmon z as to perch, jach, andffZs^'tbef are not 
very wee, and demand nc^ so much perfection of imita* 
6on. 

A great deal depends on situaticm, the weather^ and a 
variety of circumstances which may be either local or 
temporary. Thus we find, that when the young fry of 
dace, &c. are abundant, being about the length of an 
inch or two, the fishes of prey neglect all the artificial 
lures oficred to them $ being glutted with the immense 
cpiantity of food thus at their command. 

We see it the same in fly-^hifig, when at particular 
Seasons, during warm, still evenings, the large fish are 
leaping at the natural fiies that come upon the waters in 
mtllions. At such times, although a fi$h may take your 
fly, it will be fbtind a^ very difficult job to command a 
good dish, such as may be had when a greater scarcity of 
subsistence is prevalent. It seems also as if the fishea 
were in a certain time glutted even with natural flies j 
for we see them neglect many that fall into the ^-ater 
cjose "by them, and which in cooler u eather, or when 
flies were Jess numerous, would have been taken down 
instantly. 

Under such circumstances, the best roving certainly ia 
with worms, if those on your hook be well scoured, 
^, that you^take the opportunity when a smart shower 
has vi^ashed some mud into the by-corners of the stream, 
you may, by roving near sucli spots, catch many fishes 
which are attracted thither; having, no doubt, expe-. 
rienced that such httle floodings are accompanied by 
much animal or vegetable matter, such as they delight 
in. llius, if your worms play wt^l, and your line be veiy 
fine^ and well coloured^ in such waters the fish do not 

hesitate 
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lie^tft tb tdkt yoor baifs ; they being simikr to wHait 
th^ have imMy had waihed down to them by the iib- 
pctuosity of the currents, in thq^ small channels whereby 
tkey lire chiefly st^pUed with fbcKL 

I have often found it attended with great sacc^> when 
i have let my worms doMim hito «Qch a channel, at about 
a yard or two above where it di^karged into a deep hole : 
fi^nently several fine fishes have conopetited in the attack 
ilpon my bait ; and this too xvith such gi«edlness as to 
swallow it without the leGfst d^h^, and requuing my tiii^ 
gorger to get baclc my hook. 

The great secret in most branches of fishing, but espe* 
dally in raving and ^pping, k to keep out of sight : 
3rour shadow wffl ofien scare awi^ ^ fish to a great dis- 
tance ; nay, even the ritghtest nx>tk>n of your rod, when- 
the water is clear, will have the same efftct, as may be 
fVequendy seen on a bri^ day, "^^fhtn the very waving of 
ft bow frightens tbe fishes, large and small, into holes 
under steep banks^ and into other occult situations. 

For this, and indeed for many other good reasons, 
tirhen you commence angling, alwaj's fish the water next 
to you first J keeping completely out of sight, carrying 
your rod very gently over such boughs, grass, &c* as may 
best answer your purpose in regard to concealment 5 and 
tidcing paarticuhar care to pilt your bait into the water in 
the most fuiet manner. Under such precautions you may 
do wonders ; but observe, that a fish once alarmed is not 
easily soothed, and will rarely approach a bait. 

As in rwing and dipping no fioat is used, it is obvious 
diat no ostensible imfication of a bite may appear to a by* 
Stander, thou^ the person holding the rod will feel, and 
duit too very sen^l^yy when he has a> bite i for although 
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now and dien a £A may approach verjr caatibinjjr, an4* 
ttfcc the bmt verjr tendcriy into his mouth, yet, on the^ 
long run, it will be found that the rod is made to vibrate 
forcibly by the impetuosity of the seizure, whicii b most 
usually made as the bidt is on the rise. In many Instances, 
however, when a very large fish takes the bait, the water 
is considerably agitated by his vioknce $ so much so, as^« 
to tie an index to the angler even at the distance of many 
feet of line then under water. 

But, as the hand alcme i^ioidd guide regarding a bite, the 
angler must be extremely on his guard 5 for he will occa- 
sionally^) e^^ially if a Barbel be in question, foel his 
line tremble, or podiaps tug a little (very tenderly), whea 
the fish is sucking at the bait The tmth is, that We 
cflen hear the terms nibble and bile grossly misapplied : 
for what k (o all appearance a slight nibble, is the mode 
in which some kinds of fishes, especially the carp (and 
at some Reasons this roachj, bite; and what, on many 
occasions, we should consider a bile, proves to be only 
a nibble. 

Thus, if we are intent on a fioat sustaining a live bait, 
and we should see it occasionally dip a little, that t3> 
sometliing more than the bait could carry it down, and 
diat the float retum to the surface, such an indication, 
on any other occasion, would warrant our striking j but 
here it would be wrong, because the natural conclusion 
Aiovld be, that it ^'cre a small perch, &c. which, being 
incapable of swallowing such a bait, was endeavouring 
to get it into a ^vourable position, or to draw it away to 
its haunt, there to be gulped at leisure. 

In *uch a conclusion we seldom err 5 but if we do, still 

file case remains the same^ diat is, we ou^ht not to 

* strike ; 
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•ts&e : if it be a hrgd fish, he is either not disposed, 
to swallow the bait> or there is some impediment, such 
as a hook in his gills, &c. that debars his doing so. THis 
we may be sitfe of^ that none but a fish of prey will 
touch a Uve taii, nor a deadjish played as in dipping, &c. 

Such refiections should ever be present in the mind of 
the angler j they> in a certain measure, approach to, 
or, indeed, constitute, science. Whether fi-om nature, 
or by habit, or by study, it is, I know not, but, in ge- 
aeral, I can form a tolerable guess as to w hat kind of fish 
I have to deal with. 

This, however, is not certain ; for in some waters, 
fishes will be found to act very differently from what the 
same kinds do in other places. Nay, I know waters 
which seem to have no sort of difference, that form a 
little bland, where the fishes, to be seen in numbers, 
will not bite on one &de of it, tliough they are ra\'enous 
on tlie other. The whole bland b not equal to an acre of 
land, and the two branches are in no place twenty yards 
asunder. How to account for thb I know not -, but it is 
strictly a fact, known to every airier about the place, 
and prevails equally at all seasons : the waters are nearly 
equal on both sides. 

Hence it b seen bow necessary it is for an angler to 
frequent all kinds of water, to perfect himself m his pur<> 
suit ; for we cannot expect him who angles only in one 
river, &c. to become perfect in thb pleasing, but by no 
means very easy art. 

Of Various IFaiers. 

The foregoing digression has led me to thb part of our 
subject ; a part abounding with r«iriety, and requiring 
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unaccustomed to explore, and to remark upon every 
stream that may fall in his way, must aebessarily often be 
at a loss where to cast hi$ line. In genei-al, he selects 
diose parts wliere he sees many fishes leaping : in some 
instances his doing so will lead him to excdicnt diversionj 
but that can only be at such hours, and in such seasoas, 
as fishes are apt to sport in, and he may be egregiously 
mistaken as to the kinds of fish thus rising. 

The angler who comes to a strange water, cannot d« 
better than inquire of any townspeople, <k labourers he 
may see, as to the sorts of fish it contains, and the seve- 
ral places wliere the gentry of the neighbourhood resort 
with their tackle. Tliese will sometimes save much 
trouble, and lead to immediate succest j for I have re- 
marked, that even those persons who do not ?ngle tliem- 
selves, rarely fail to notice tlie spots where they perceive 
others, fond of this recreation, take their stands. 

Nevertliekss, in this particular we aie subject to the 
errors arising both frcm tlie ignoranc*e of our informers, 
and from the mischievous pranks and misleadings of thc^^e 
who, either from caprice, or from Uiinking themselves 
interested in debarring us from a knowledge of the select 
situations, take great pains to guide us to places where 
not a fish of consequence is to be had ! 

The millers, and the bargemen; are generally best in- 
/ormed as to the deep holes, and otiier haunts, whet« 
the fish lay in greatest numbers, and are of a good size ; 
but both those classes of people belong (with so few ex- 
ceptions as, virtu^y, to be no exception) to tliat ga^ig 
«f poachers, who rob the 'W'aters of whatever their neti 
can grasp. These, ahnost to a man, will set ycu on a 
y wild- 
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-v* ild-goosc chase, and be higMy entertained at the result 
of their insc^ence. 

Yet sometimes a few shillings, dispensed judiciously, 
will gain your point among even this kind of impostors, 
as I have experienced j for it has haj^ned, that a linger- 
ing miller, &c. lias bU at my bail, and privaiely given 
me hints as to tlie best holes, so as to enaUe my getting 
a good basket-full of whatever the waters contained. 

Wherever there are na\igable canals, &c. unless die 
waters be too extensive for ordinary depredations in the 
poaching way to have much eftect, every place is searched 
by the bargemen ) who, in poling along, become com- 
pletely acquainted with every hole, and cast tlieir nets 
accordingly. 

It b wonderful what a quantity of fibhes these people 
carry off, from such parts of the canals as pass through 
the estates of gentlemen, who are sometimes very cap- 
tious in protecting their waters, often not allowing their 
neighbours and friends to cast a line j while, by night, 
their best fishes arc netted by hundreds, to the great 
amusement, not only oi the robbers, but of all who 
know the circumstances : a liberal indulgence to our 
neigKbours often prevents our suffering by such depre- 
dations. 

One circumstance should ever be carried in memorj", 
viz. wheneier you can ascertain that a stream, however 
small, is connected with a spacious well-stocked pood 
in a gentleman's park, &c. you may be certain that, in 
the holes, no doubt to be found in some parts of such a 
stream, there will often be good fishes, which have been 
carried by floods out of the pond. Besides, the young fiy, 
and^ at all events^ the spawn^ cannot be confined, ii* 
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there be the smallest outlet, whether by means of a 
flood-dram with a grate, or of a sluice, penstock, frc. 

By following the course 9f such a brook, "and occa- 
sionally trying the depth where you caimot see tlie bot- 
tom, more especially where large trees overhang, and 
where the sides appear steep, you will rarely fail of dis- 
covering many a fine hole, such as cannot be poached by 
any kind of net, and in which you will at least find enor- 
mous eels during their season. 

I never yet knew of a stream that had once contained 
eels, or trout, tliat was completely deficient in them 
afterwards. The former, by getting into the crevices 
of masonry, or of wood- work, under stumps, and into 
the mud, or sand, never fail to escape from tlie netter : 
they breed so fast as to produce great numbers, to the 
great destruction of all other kinds of fishes, not except- 
ing ihc jack, vvluch, .when very young, is as subject as 
any otlier to the eel*s attack. Hence when we find tlxat 
but very few small fishes are to be seen, we may fairly 
su^ij/ect that either cJs, jacks, or perch, arc in the 
water. 

7 he angler must not expect to find much diversion* 
where the water is sliallov/ and cleai*} but in those part3 
where there are little falls, or under scours, v.hich 
tumble into lioles, hov ever contemptible they may ap- 
pear, fiequently very fine fishes are taken j especially 
if the bottom bp rocky, and tlie water run swifdy, form- 
ing eddies, y^'ith the banks firm and steep : in such places 
trouts delight. 

When the water is deep, gloomy, and almost inacces- 
sible oa account of the woods or weeds, &c. on its mar- 
gin, there will probably be jacks, perch, and sometimes 
F 2 tench. 
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tench, Tlie few wktle Jish, whereby we generally xm* 
derstand sU the iSmaller kinds with glittering sides, such 
as the roach, ,dace, gudgeon, &c. in such places gene- 
rally run large, on account of the small ones being for 
the most part either devoured, or driven away by the 
more raven6us kinds. What fe%v tliere may be, 0^"© 
their safety to tlieir bulk and strength ; but if the jacks 
be very numerous, tlj<?y will not only destroy all the 
white fish, but attack each other, until at last none but 
ilie largest of tliat species will be seen. 

Consequently, in such situations, the angler may ge- 
nerally expect to have tlie soundness and sufficiency of 
his tackle put to the test -, if tliat be good, he mtU, under 
• ordinary circumstances, go home well laden. 

We occasionally see large extents of marshy ground, 
intersected by ditches, or having parts much deejx^r than 
others: if such remain tolerably supplied with water, 
whether from springs, or small inlets, or that, the soil 
being retentive, the fluid does not escape, but presents 
nearly the same appearance during the whole summer, 
we may there reasonably search for large fislies. 

It generally happens, tliat such places are subject to 
heavy inundations; not merely from land-drains, &c. 
but from tlieir connexion with other waters, eitlier rivers 
or lakes, whence they receive many good sorts of fisli in 
abundance. For all fishes have a very great disposition 
to migrate, especially those of prey j these no sooner 
find a small inlet or creek, than they run up it as far as 
tliey can be floated ; nay, they may be occasi(Mially seen 
struggling to obtain a passage forcibly, especially where 
there is a current, ho\^"ever trifling. 
The copious autumnal sho^ve^8 often swell the Waters, 
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the winter floods in many parts are so abundant, as to lay 
>^(^e traeU underwater, which, in the dry season^ pre- 
sent a iiaost cheerful and profitable expanse of veg^etation, 
lia^bffiespeFsed with various pieces of water, all of which, 
iind«rs«ch circumstances, become ekher gainers or loserf 
by the inundation. 

The dats bordering the Thames, from Hampton, up-. 
wards, are in tb» summer beautiful meads, that, owing 
to the winter ^oods, bear prodigious crops of grass. I 
kai9W sewrad ponds, and long slips of water, which are - 
lonaalfy stocked wkh fine &>h from the river, and are 
netted or poached in various ways every summer, until 
scarce a imHn9w is kft. 

7%c angkr most not despise thos^ Httle brooks w hioh, 
P^hflf)»» hae and theFe> are kq>t i^ for a l«ead of w ate r 
lo m^f cattl^* or ta torn a milU &c. s ia these he wiU^ 
bgp f0toitreaeardi> eonunoaly £nd p^rts yielding excel- 
lent s§firt Near to towns, such streams are p'dlaged 
fibaoMfiaUy ; but in the midst oi open fields, where the 
delicate angler cannot be sheltered firom the weather, and 
la wluch even the idle are toa idle to roam, it is not un* 
common to &11 in with great varieties, attaining to a con« 
fidemUe growth. 

Wherever improvements are made, the fishes suffer 
for a time, but afterwards recover, and become very nu-* 
loeroufi. Thus, when a waterQouiise is made through 
what were before ditches and puddles, in which, how- 
ever, jome £ood fish, particularly e^/ly, were found, the 
whole are often thrown out, and are taken away either 
by the proprietors, the workmen, or the townspeople. 
But when the water )s allowed to flow in again, a ne\i^ 
^3 stock 
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stocks created, which soon becomes valuaUe to the 
angler. 

Where old rivers supply canals, which in some places 
follow the course of their beds, and in others break o& 
into bramches containing locks, requiring at the same 
time that weirs should be thrown across the old channels, 
to keep the water up j in ^ch instances, the track fol- 
lowed by the vessels navigating the canals will invariably 
be poached to the utmost. The fishes will be found in 
the old river, and especially under the weirs, where the 
continual supply, and the rapidity of the current, which 
usually digs large holes in those parts, induce trouts in 
partiadar to lay. 

In good smart streams, the angler must not pass by 
those parts which, being clear, and apparently shallow, 
seem to be devoid of fishes. He will, on the contraiji 
not unfi:equQntly find, that such limpid waters contmn t 
niunber of excellent Irott/iy, &:c. which lay at the bottiom^ 
and can only be perceived by long and stedfast search j 
or which keep behind weeds, stones, &c. and under' 
shady parts of the banks, so as not to be distinguishable. 

In some rivers the gentry, though not proprietors of 
tie waters, take some pains to protect the fislies from 
poachers ; who, if uncontrdled, or not prevented by 
I ome effectual devices, would speedily drag out all sorts 
fod sizes. 

The law has laid many restraints on angling, but has 
I( ft open a wide door for the admission of a thousandfold 
of mischiefs in the netdng way. It is inconceivable what' 
damage one sweep of a net does among very young fry, 
and especially among the spawn. Yet the many low*Iived 
fellows who net the larger rivers, &c. and who deal m 
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tbf$ wholesak fum^ are never so happy as when they can 
catch some inriocent or ignorant gentleman trespassing 
^le letter of the law, by lottom-JishUig one day before 
iiiQ statute allows him to do so. They speedily send a 
water-baihff after him j and not uncommonly, where the 
pocMT angler is a stranger, assume that character tliem- 
Belvcs, rather than lose the opportunity of levying eitlier 
the fine, or a hrile ! 

The gentlemen of Sunbnry on Thames, where tlicre 
has been excellent angling in every branch, proved tlieni- 
sclvcs a match for the professional fishermen (with which 
all the banks of the Thames swarm, and who are per- 
haps as dissolute a tribe as any in the united kingdoms), 
end took very effectual means to prevent the totii] dostr.ic- 
tion of the fishes. 

They purchased a few old, rotteii hulls of bont?. 
barges, &c. which were to be had for a mere song, and 
having put plenty of tenter-hooks into their bottoms, aad 
knocked out some holes, so as to give access to tlie fishes, 
carried them out into the principal holes and haunts, and 
there sunk them bottonas uppermost. 

The fidies, in consequence, sobn multiplied \ for no 
fisherman liked to cast his net over such traps 5 where, 
besides the inevitable clamage his tackle must sustain, 
there appeared no chance of catching fishes, which had 
60 leady and so effectual an asylum at hand. 

The aogjer wffl do well always to inquire, if any sudi 
means have been adopted in respect to the waters he may- 
be at ; if they have, he may dqiend oa findbg fishes 
near diose spots where such barriers to poaching have 
bcKi i^aced. It is true, that he raxf here and there 
M 4 hook 
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angler Witt readily compound. 

I deem k a duty particulariy incumbent on me, to giv« 
Ibe young angler some cautions in regard to his proceed-* 
mgs, both in his excursions^ if he resides at any distance 
from his sport, and in following his diversion, when he 
inhabits a villa, or otlier tenement neat the site of amuse* 
ment. 

He will find my hints on this subject of considerable^ 
utility in promoting his views, and in preventing his suf* 
tirring from that well-known combination, which virtu* 
ally exists among tlie e\'il-mioded and low-bfcd evciy 
wliere in some degree, but especially on the borders of 
all navigable waters. ' 

When such folks perceive that a new comer is fond ot 
sporting, tliey watch him very closely, in order, ifpos- 
nble, to detect him in some little breach of the law i so 
tint an toforoiation may be laid, and they obtain the in^ 
former's reward. 

I have been attacked by the insidious good offices of 
Feveral belonging to this charitable tribe j but, having 
b^en forewarned as to what 1 had to expect, and judg- 
ing, that the overstrained adulation and civility 1 expe« 
rienced were to be paid for in some shape, I never gave^ 
the smallest encouragement for their contmuance : thus, 
by a prudent reserve, added to a cautious eooduct, I sooii 
let my land neighbours know, that 1 was *' tiM io le 
^ad,** in that way at least 

In every situation d^re will be found some petsoni 
better disposed than others ; but you must ntit siq^iose 
such are to be known by their countenances, or t^ their 
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tongues. Yon thttft look aroiuul you, and mqpke as to 
the fishermen, &c. in your quarter : you may, now and 
then, hit upon an open-hearted obliging sort of a man, 
who wiH not only direct you to the best holes, but will 
^ovide you with baits, lend you his boat, put you across, 
help you to put down, and to take up, your night-lines* 
with a whole train* <^ et c^eieras, which will all comei^ 
without hirther trouble than merely now and then putting 
your hand into your pocket; without which, nothing 
mtBt be expected. 

fiewaie of bargonen, and of all who, M^hen diey ar« 
not doing mischief, are contriving k over a pot Nevel 
attempt, when you suspect »ich to be watching your mo« 
tions, to set a night-line, or to leave any thing they can 
m'alk ofi^with ; £ot you may be assured they wiU not Mk 
to rid you of sdi ocxicem for nidi tJoofnMes. 

Yott wUI find it very convenieot to hire a punt, which 
may geacniBy be had for about two shillings weekly ; m 
ih^you may pde yourself about to aU perU of tlie wal^. 
In^this, however, some practice it requistto ; for thera is 
a certain knack In it, which enables very infirm and ten- 
der persons to accomplish, what the unaccustomed H^** 
cnldi would toil at to Jittle purpose. 

This consideration should lead you to encourage Boam 
iitde txTy, son of a fishenaan, or what not, to aid you in 
tl# early pdart of your nautical aaeer. Such are every 
^faefe to be had, and are rery eager to go af^ suchpes** 
ikne, especially when a good bellyful follows. 

But be careful how you trust them> in regard to your 

lught-liiKS and trimmers ; for thov^ they will occasion'^ 

ally bring you the foil produce, yet sometimes th^ 

cankiol resist the cidcn or influence of their jpaients and 

F 5 fiiends. 
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and fnends, who will expect to iharc wiib yoq man tto— 
deriiand way. 

In a short time, however, you will fed ytiurself inde- 
pendent, and have np further occasion for any aid } yoo 
will be acquainted with the waters, and with their con- 
tents 5 and, being able to manage the punt yourself, 
may, if you please, graciously permit that youth* on 
board, whose services you were at first happy to acoe^ 
as a favour. 

You will find it well worth your while to subscribe to 
some of the liberties in the anglii^ way, that are to be 
found in various parts, especially within two stages fixnn 
London. For a guinea )rearly, you may obtain permit^ 
sion to throw your line into some tdcssddy good streuns, 
CM- ponds : you may be sure of a bed, and will receive 
civility, &c. m prqKution to what you may call fi>r. 

With respect ta the unprotected agca waters, such as 
the Thames within a certain dtst^ttice from the metn^lis, 
you msf occa^onally find good sport ; but do not suf&r 
yoursdf tobe bamboozled by dteaUurieg portraits ofirmtis, 
&e, stuck up in frames 4it the various Red Lums, Beilsp 
Griffins, Castles, kt, v^ve you aaytake a litde ve- 
fireshment; ncnr should you lend too willing an ear to the 
descriptions given, in regard to the quantity of sack fine 
fishes. Keep in nund where you are, to whom you ai^ 
tilking, and that thousands go to the same place> oa tibe 
saffiK errand ; then yon will not feel the smallest uneasi- 
ness regarding the serious difficulty whiqh might others 
wise agitate your mind, as to how you should get such 
" monstrous fine fishei,** not only out of the water, but 
to your home! 

Weaieiipt toso^^ and that too wkh tome mixiora 
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^contempt, wh^ we see or beat of Loikkxien goii^ 
from town on Saturday night* with rods and bags innu- 
merable> to £sh cm Sunday, fix)m Battersea upwards, 
^en as far as Staines, Windsor, Sjc. ; aiid those who do 
not know better, join in a hearty laugh at the Cockmes, 
as they embark to occupy their favourite stations. 

But the joke does not hold good; for after having thrown 
my line iMo many waters, firom the South to nearly the 
Ulthnate Thule of Britain, I can aver with safety, that, 
on the whok, the Londoners were by &r the most skii« 
fill, as well as the most patient, and least addkted tit 
vanity. Indeed, I have been very much surprised to see 
very bad anglers inhabiting the borders of the finest 
rivers. Their methods, their selection erf baits, thdr 
haunts, and their tackle, w^pe aU bad alike. 

On the contrary, the Cocimitf, as he is facetkmsl^r 
termed, is better acquainted with the waters he frequents, 
has excellent baits, which are procured in the highest 
order at the several shops wliere his tackle is obtained ; 
whkh is also of die very first quality. I once resided on tbe 
J^anks of the Thames, ne^ Walton, and have frequently 
had occasion to observe, that all the weekly visitors went 
men well acquainted with trfmt-Jlshing in partkular:; 
they used to catch a good number, which, in my htimble 
opinion, was not a ^ai^ sign. 

Jt fioost. not be imndticed, that the same stream, or 
other water, will assume various appearances, according 
|o4he season of the year, and to the general state of wea* 
tb^r during such seasons* 

llie waters which from January to April may appear 

fiill and rapid, often dwindle to insignificant lurooks when 

the tfagws are over. But (as already stated under this 

rS head) 
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Ibead) foch w31 6fbn be found ref^ete vfth-^port SorM 
streams Increase biit little, compsrtttveljr^ at aay time ; 
imfets we tidce into account those partial torrents of rain 
^ich at times dduge particular ^ts> and, oonieqaei^y, 
do infinite damage. 

The same cause e<^iall7 affects the colour of such wa« 
ters^ where the soil is composed of till, or any other 
coloured earth. Tor the most part, the fishes in such 
streams <k> not bite readily while the imi^^q^tion con<* 
tinues | but when the element begins to dear, either by 
A.e colouring matter beSng passed away^ or by its being 
prec^itated to the bottom, they then become ravenoos^ 
and with good tackle^ the airier may have excellent 
i^erson. 

Where there aie many certi, or, as they are generally 
ialledi grist miUs, we usucdly find abundance c^ fishes ; 
though, as already remarked, the miHerswfll havetheif 
share> let who will own the water ! This is owing to 
two causes^ namely^ the perpetual 8uj^>ly of fresh watery 
and the great abundance of subs^tence the fishes receive 
by means of the particles of flour^ 3rc. either conveyed 
by the wind, or swept out of such m&. 

The fishes, howev^> in aU Sudi streams, have pecu- 
liar propensides i m some, they wttl only bite while the 
nulls are going; in others, they w^ not come near a 
bait until the water comes ta a stand ; but ^ former is 
by fyr the most prevalent. 

Under the aprc»is of mills, that is^ where the watef 
comes from under the wheel over a fiat piece of masonry^ 
•r plank-work> the largest fishes generally resort ; keep- 
ing on the watoh, ttid darting funeusly amid the impe* 
tiaous feaming rash of water, at wbMfer attracts'^ er> 

perhaps. 
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perhaps, ^Uibenrtely waiting at the edge of die rapid% 
and in thf idfl 5 ^ the turning water fbgrmiiig Umm hr^ 
placid eddies to be fottnd in finch places. 

In such eases the atigler may rove to advairtage, having 
one, two, en: perhaps thsee, stoat shots on his line to 
sink his bsat a little 5 which woold else be perpetuaUx. 
kept near the sor^KM, l^ the vriodty ofthe current. Hcf 
should lose no time in getting such fishes as he may hoolL 
into a stills ws^er, as the strong parts are peculiarly 
nnfayotxrable to his effi>rts ; besides that the turbid in^o^ 
Ittticms render his precautions le» certain md less eflfec« 
tual. . 

To be convinced of this, let 4iim put a dead fidi on hit 
hook» and suspend it £rom the miS-back in the water, 
where its action is ^MTpest $ he wiO there find his rod fat 
more <^i|»essed, andthis own loaDagement of it fiur mom 
difficult, than in the cakner and quieter psrtr; wher(| 
he can lead the fi^ about ffeccc»^£ng to his own &Bcy4 
whale it feds quite light to Ins hand. 

Wh^^ever any manc^urtoiy appears, or an^ busmess 
is carried on» such as impregnates the air with unwh<^ 
some, or offen^ve smefis, these will also be a tfetofa 
simibr descriptiim cc^ifiSttiicated to the watesn. Thua 
eof^r works, sulphtir wori(s> hatters works, ^rers in 
feneral, and aB such trades^ aibct the witfers greatly. 

In th6 vkinity of. and e^edally bdow, foaaderiei^ &^ 
Ibe fishes are scarce; s^d such as do exist there, aro 
fi^by : th^ Indkate #ie insidabrity of the strten, both 
fo themselves and to ell animafe. Hcnoe anexceUent 
criterion may be adduced, in regard to the fitness ci w»v 
ter,fi)r denary pittposes, and as a oopftpeoBnt iniwiaMa 
Heveraga. ItmiSKSatAtaUlii^AslM fidses annriro 

such 
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uch a tt^ very loag ; and, that the few caoght in stick 
^aoes are accidental visitors; none being, inmyqunioD^ 
^wned in soch deletenoos atuations. 
. The season of the year must be considered by the 
angler 5 for he will find, with very few exceptiont, that, 
mtch fiabcs as are to be taken on scours and other shal- 
lows, during the summer season, are not to be found 
there in the winter, nor even on odd days in the autumn. 

It is nextto impossible to guide exactly on this subject;^ 
but farourable winds (such as |u:evail from the south-' 
east to foil west, equal to three-eighths of the horizon), 
and a sky suited to the temperature of the air, will for the 
uost part prove auspicious. 

. In using the latter term^ its sqppficatkn should be ami* 
lately underwood, thus a hot 8anuner*s day, a dear 
sky, and little wind, are highly unfavourable j they> in 
&ct, augment the ind(dent disposition of the fishes at thai 
icjnon, .and tend to deprive them <^ their appetites 1 
which generally, in such instances, aie keen towards the 
ffiomings and evenings, when the ax^^ may expect j^)od 
■port 

On te other hand, even when the sun is in its fuUest 
power, a brisk wind, and a fieetn^ cloudy sky^ will so 
fiur temper the heat, and modeiate the gjare, asto^roye 
attractive lo the fishes, and induoe a portion <^ihem ta 
be on the move. Thek intention probably is not the 
search after food, but whea a bait presents itself under 
luch circumstances, it will frequently be taken. 
• In very sultry wither, when abundance of fidies may 
perhaps be seen on or near thi ^ur e, the .angler must 
Ml indulge in the hope oi enjoying much spcurt > op tho 
condnry, icarceafiA^bile, Tbssj$se theft gmratlji 
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preparing to spawn, and are more intent on enjoyment 
dian on the search for $tfKstence. ' 

It is true, this is not the case with all kinds, but bein^ 
very prevalent, should indtice tlie angler to relinqmsh his 
attempts to get a bite in that quarter, devoting his atten-* 
tion to those deeps whereto the larger and more vora* 
cious fishes will partially retire. There, being less over- . 
eome by the heat, and less under the eye of observation, 
they wiD be more likely to come to his lure^ 

I cannot pass over the absurd language c^ a g^tlemaa 
who, a few years back, published what he t^rms, a r a- 
tional treatise on angling, wherein he would inculcate, 
that particular kinds of fishes come out to feed " at the 
even hours of the day"— or, ** half an hour before and 
^^ the «vea hours,*' kc. 

This is giving them credit for a progress in chroodogy^ 
which the enlightened mind cannot but ridiciile s m iact, 
the very attempt to pass such rubbish on the public, d&i 
selves its naost pointed censure : it indicates a total defi« 
cieney of knowledge, and an imn^Bse share of presump^ 
tion, in treatii^ ite subject sa veiy particularly -, it looka 
like an attempt to lead weak minds to an opinion of the 
author beiftg deeply versed in ptscatcu^ practice ,• ori 
indeed, ^ havii^ served as M. D. among ibe inhabit 
tants of the waters. 

According to the assertion of the anduH' alluded to, it 
would seem, that such fishes had a fi^esh appetite at the 
expiration of every two hours : if this be true, the angler 
must be particulariy carefiil to have his watch duly r^At 
lated before he thiows in his line. 

Neverthelesi, the work in question, is perhaps one of the 
best that has btthecto appeared 5 faei^geoeraUjexeinpe 
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from poftduag, and some^ing to the point ; thoogh it 
certmnly presents '' only a neaH^ir/r/ oi type, nuinioC 
througk a meadow of margin*'^ on the wkole^ it is 
cheaper at five shillings, th^ the various catchpenny 
duodecimos, &d. sold at very low prices, to the great 
disgrace oi their authors, and no small discredit of tho 
venders. 

Such puerile purchasers as know not how to dtscri-^ 
minate, and who are led to possess them under the ides 
•f becoming acquainted, not only with the whc^ of the 
fittr part of the art, but with many unfair practice! 
also, had better consult some Me angler, or at least 
some person of discretion, bef>re they disperse their few 
ihillings ; else they will not only be totally disappointed 
of sport, but perhaps receive notions whtcl^, in the end, 
uuj lead to conspicuous disgrace. 

hi great hkts, the fishes fi:^low a course very similar 
to that which seems to be ordinary, among those m 
nvers and brooks -, they hu^ during the winter, or in 
len^estnous times, among the heavy masste of rushes, and 
•ther weeds; but in the summer season ot even during 
dwvrinter months, after a few days of c^n weather, daey 
may be seen on the long shelving banks appealing toenjojr 
tbe fimnnable opportunity. But at these rimes they will 
rarely take a bait ', whence we may condnde^ that they 
find at riie bbttom some nounshment vAtod to tlw season* 

Fnbes of prey, no doubt, retain their mtural propen^ 
Kties at all times ; but I bdieve they are more subject 
t# torpNor and lethargy than those wfcidi fi9ed only en 
weeds, worms, or other soch matters. I am led to this 
Opinion by the <teervarions I have m»te j^gBoc^&ngjmch, 
mlh od irmtt espedaUy* Tbne am eitremi^ avcan* 

to 
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to more, much dnriog the winter ; bikt in Ae spring, s^ 
soon as they leel the genial warmth of the sun> may bn 
seen basking eiAer on, or near the sur&ce. Jacks in 
particular, appear so con^etety entranced by the sun*^ 
rays, that in April and May they are very often snared, 
as will be shewn while treating of that fish. Eels ar& 
sometimes taken in the same way, and trotds aC thai 
aeascm, indeed often dming the whc^ of the sunuaoer, if 
the water be not rery warm, will approach say heated 
substance whose influence reaches tl^m. 

Thus many put their bands under water, netf th6 
•tumps of tx«es, &c. where trouts fre^ent;^ and ofteq 
both feeland see them come to warm themsdiTes; in this 
way a voy sli^t motioa of the fingers seems to gh^ them 
peculiar fdeasure, so that they gradi:^J7 Mi adb^, when# 
by a little dextenQr^ they maj be giasped jun bdund tbeif 
l^is, andthus bec«ugiit» 

Pereh get into vtry deep hdet, wDootkg weeds that biyo 
been iBatteaed down by decay, or by strong winds ; m* 
tnaiinng in such shelters dun^g the cold weather, and 
#nly coming out when there are few clouds, with a tern-* 
perate vngnn bieexe. They do not £reqcient samrs, or 
appear so ntoch at the 8ur£u:e, as most othor fishes of 
prey, extq^ when aft^ •linnstiri, &a 

It may gea«ally be eonsideied as a rule, that such 
fishes as remain chie%at the bottom daring the snnuner^ 
fie mom dert, a&d take the baits during the winter 
better than hashers, or such as in the spring hiy in a 
semi-t(»pid state, on the surfiue. 

The fact is, that^uch fishes as ttpote themsdves least 
to the sun, axe the least sensible of its absence. 1 hava 
be&re q>ecified^ that ail fishes while in spawn^ and at 
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the tkne of spawning, visit the snrfiKe occasioMlIj> but 
partknahrly in hot weather $ thus we see shoals of roach 
and date, especialfy the latttf > at such times ; perch then 
fi^equent the «hallows i minnows^ gudgeons, &c. are^on 
the scours } salmon, trouts, &c. nin up the rivers to« 
wards the more rapid waters^ lajiog at the skirts of ed- 
dies^ or under banks where the sun has full power. 

Thus also we find^ that about Fd>ruary and March,; 
the jacks, which for some months were buried in the 
greatest deeps^ appear on the sur&ce, in deep> sechided 
ditches^ &c. where they spawn, and gradually come out 
more into the c^n waters $ to which^ however, their 
young ^ do not 60 readily venture ; nature giving them 
to understand, no doubt, that their own parents are not 
to be trusted $ for &jack will attack hb owp kind when 
nothing else ibUs m his way ; nay, he will oontrive to 
pouch one nearly a third of his own size! Ihaveheardi 
indeed, such extrsMirdinaiy stories, a& would perh^ war* 
nut my sscywg more on this topic ; but I rather follow 
my general rule, of bai^ strictly within bounds on all 
occasions. . t 

It may be proper to remark, that the various kinds of 
water fowl £requenting us during the winter season, aro 
dire enemies to all kinds of fishes | which we may rea« 
tonably conclude, do not venture much near the sur&ce, 
while so many of their enanies are to be seen there. 
6torks» cranes, herons, Intlems, geese, ducks, teal, and 
widgeons, all prey on fish^ not oxdy on the smaller kindsj 
but occasionally devouiing many of a good size. 

Providence seems to have taken ample case of these 
victors ) for we find them direct their course to our larg& 
fens« where tbc^ meet with abundance of sub^stence. 

In 
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Insuch jd«:es the prickte- Back, already noticed a« an ex- 
cellent lw€*hmt, aboun<& to such a degi^ee, as to be taken 
in whde shoals j they are sold by the luskel, as manure, 
both in Lincolnslike and 'm Cambridgeshire. 

The angler will find, tlait wherever minfiows abound, 
in suitable waters, there wUl be plenty of Sfches of ptey > 
provided they are not thinned by the net, or by any rni- 
^ir means. On the otjier hand, he violl experience 
some disappointment, from that very abundance which 
atti^acts and maintains the fishes of which he is in pur* 
suit J for when the minnows have good shelter in shal- 
lows fiill of weeds, and in a million of litde coraers into 
which their enemies cannot at all times follow them, the/ 
become so extremely mmieixms, that the jacks, trout^ 
perch, eels, &c. are glutted^ and are not to be enticed by 
the bait, however livdy and temptii^. 

Here m^ich judgment and skill are reqmsite $ yet^ after 
illi A complete baii§^ may perchance light oq a Inckf . 
^x^ and fin his basket, while the moat exgext angler 
may scarcely have one bite ! 

Hence we aomethnes see tibe &cmer obtain a credit 
£»rability be does not possess ; while the qualificationa 
of the ktt^ are not known $ and this is perfectly natural i^ 
for the contents of the basket should decide the point*. 
I never yet heard any person talk much of the number of 
bivds he winged, or otherwise wounded^ that could ge«^ 
nerally put a brace on the table. 

In many large streams, which have periodical rises, or 
are sid>ject to floods at soch periods, and are liable to be. 
worn by the force of the current, piles are driven in, and 
lined with boards, &c. these are known in various places 
by different pame?, but almost universally, I believe, by. 
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thedesignadonofrajwAo/^. Tliqr «c, fcr Ac most patf , 
«k)ne in consequence of thfc bai^ having been excavated* 
or of some considcnibk encnNiefanient either made or 
apprehended j consequently the water if vciy deep in guch 
places, and the current «fkr henvy rains, and during the 
tl»ing cspeci^ly, very rapid. 

Such places harbour the iinest fishes of dl descriptions) 
but the angler must take am^^ expIcMfe, eke he wffl, 
almost infallibly, if the t^mshoi be oW, and often re- 
paired, or perhaps be rebuilt more and more witinn, at 
different periods, find himsdf entangled amongst con- 
ccaled timber work, firom whfck no dearmg rbg can 
tt^Ueve his hook. 

The fishes which fiieqnttt tndi places^ instinctivd^ 
ketake themsehes, the momeni they feel the hook, to the 
piles, &c. and randty m, ualm the tackk be weom.'- 
"»^ ••xiit, 10 iimf^i or ti» m^ tfie Moe. At aU 
events, t^ydpgiftaDdootkiSBdi s manner »cffect«« 
^pKfents e^tfylyndofcontriiiil, and nltim^ybril^ ciMi!* 
fines them to a veryshort portkm of die Ime. Under 
«cii ciicutostancts, tlie fete of the &h is rarely known 
to the angler 3 but that (ofiiilaie is obHoQS J ferhemait 
lote evety inch beyond the first in^icdiment, md if he b 
not very carefid, may injure his rod very seriously. 

The mttt prddent way, on snch occastcm, is to eorn- 
poittid for some low, and to cut away the line, by any 
means that may offer, as low down as nagr be practfcabte, 
Thiskoertatnly, in many instances, avexations lehnqui^- 
ment -, but the experienced ang^ will confirm the pio^ 
priety of these hints. 

If, however, the trial is to be made of forcihfy pvUmg 
t^the inq)edia3(ient| itsbouU be done by takii^ the line 
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found to sofkr more or less, in vock hazardoun, and in* 
«teed, 8uch absurd contests. 

Where there is a bead in a stream, it will gen^mfiy b^ 
found, that the wator is deepest on the outside of the 
bend, and that the inner^part of the bend, that is, the 
point round which the water nms, is shi^ow 5 (see the 1^/ 
Figure^ 4th Plate), Where a stream lies between straiglit 
banks, although its depth will vary occasionally, and the 
current pass and repass from one side to the other, yet, 
generally speakk^, the mkkUe of the stream will be the 
^epestwalc^, and be most noticed by bai^emen, &c. 

Old bridges, ledges of rock, heavy noasses of roots,^ 
kige irregular stones, sunken vessels, and all such ob* 
vious matters, by affording shelter and protection, be- 
cwne the resort of abnost e\ciy kind of fishes. If there 
should be ahemate deeps and shallows, with bocasional 
&Ils, bres^, «k1 eddies, the angler may expect to find 
irouis, and vanous kinds of white fishes; while the mom 
deep and still waters will chiefly present him with ^acife^, 
perch, and eels. If the water has communication, how- 
ever indirectly, with the sea, he may be assured that 
salmon may at the proper season be found, in some of, if 
not in afl, its varieties. Nor will such generally be ex« 
empt from the visits of hatheb. 

But almost every water in the kingdom Im^s^ in some 
part <^ its course, whether under one or other name, 
such various depths, breadths, and velocities^ as to occasion 
it to contain in some places one kind, and in other parts 
(fiSferent classes of fish. 

Besides, though some sorts are, in a certain measure, 
.W)re appropriate to particular waters, they will never- 
theless 
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tiielctt be found in such as, if tre were to judger by 
the ordmBry characteristicsj they might not to inhi^t. 
Hence, when we are trolling for irouts m a rapid stream, 
we are sometimes rather surimsed to find a jack on the 
.hook ; in other places where we expect to find barbels, 
we are attacked by perch or trouts, or eventually eels. 

The truth is, that the differences as to breadth, depth> 
and rapidity, which every where prevail within very short 
distances, give to the same water a variety of characters, 
accordant with such changes severally. Add to this, 
that the junction of two streams, the one rapid, and the 
other slow, or the one clear and shallow, and the othei: 
deep and weedy, or vice versa, will give to both a par- 
tial supply of such fishes as would not be expected under 
other circumstances. 

The intelligent angler does not let such points pass un- 
noticed ', he explores in every direction ; and by observ- 
ing the several circumstances peculiar to the locality, 
arranges his plan, and is prepared for eveiy attack. It 
cannot be supposed that his tackle %villbe apfuropriate 
equally to every class of fishes, but with common attention 
to those general rules he \v\)l either have bought, or have 
learnt from experience, his proceedings will be so well 
grounded, and so guarded, as to obviate those mischiefs 
which would infallibly annoy the novice. 

I trust sufficient has been said on this subject, to serve 
as an ample guide to those who are unacquainted with the 
various anomalies to which waters are subject at various 
seasons, or from tlie vicinity of other streams, &c. j so 
as at least to lead such persons into the proper track, 
both for sport, and for the acquirement of such princi- 
ples^ in this part of our subject, as may qualify them to 
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form I ready and a correct jodgment ; wlierel)^ xndny aa 
hour of fiitigue^ and of vexatious disappointment, mai/ be 
avoided. 

It is true, I have been somewhat prolix, and perhaps 
occasionaHy a httle digressive, in treating of various wa" 
ters \ but it is a branch of the art which has been too, 
much n^kcted by authors, and is not sufficiently attend- 
ed to even by many (^ anglers : much less by those who 
snap at the liberty of a ^y, or of a few hours only, to in- 
dulge in this recreation. I feel a confidence in the necessity 
of what I have detailed : I have reduced the laborious 
researches of years, comparatively to a nutshell, and thuy 
have tendered to die young angler the means of dis- 
tix^ishingt with a proper degree of readiness, and with 
certainty, when and where he will be most likely to £nd 
abundance of fishes. 

Ne\'ertheless, in spite of all the instruction that can be 
given, there will be found in almost every county some 
peculiarities, which are easily learnt ; it requiring only 
that certain kind of ready, compliant accomuKxiation, 
which every good angler carries widi him, to adopt such 
variations with success. 

• When we have once been thoroughly grounded in die 
rudiments of a science, the application of each matter 
relating thereto appears simple, and is familiarly treated.* 
I flatter myself my readers will admit, that in this com- 
pendium tha^object is fidly attained. 

Of Ground' Baits, 

' These are employed for the purpose of attracting £shes 
to any particular spot, where the angler intends to t^ for 
^rt ; or they are occasionally used during floods, &c. by 
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certain psKt of the waters, and thni to pseveo^ their emi- 
grating. 

Ground^baiis should be diie% used aome bonn.pre- 
Yions to the intended time of m^dngi geoetiiiy^ they 
diould be thrown in the evemng befine $ but if the w^i* 
lexB do not i^uad with fish, it may be neoenaiy to keep 
the favourite spoti baited for ma^y dajrs previous to 
throwing a line. By such means, the deeps and hdea 
wherein the ground- haii is cast will be die general resort 
•feverylcindof fishes> and of the larger ones espedaHy > 
they noely Ming to dart towaids those parts ^^iiere they 
observe the smaller ones collected. 

If there should be jacks in the waler» you may rest 
assured of their presence at, or near, the baited spots, 
when you perceive that no fishes approach your bait. For 
^ the accumulation c^ the smaUer, or more ^miliar fishes, 
eqpedaUy at stated times, or frequently, never Ms to be 
noticed by these bold depredators, which watch their op* 
portunity, and either overtly, or from behind some 
weedy, or sheltesed spot, attack those which come to 
partake of the ground- laU, * 

When this k^pens, you cannot do b^ter than tndl for 
ihe jacks, which nir^y miss your bait : in the cocffse of 
a few hours the smaller fish wifl resort, as htfyre, to tho 
spot, and afibid-ex^idlent amusement 

But occasionally, iai^ perch, irmis, or even tels, 
will be found to cause the same shyness : however, as 
these will all take the worm, the angler need neither 
grieve at the dicumstancej nor change his mode of pro- 
^»dure. 

I tUnk tfaatjarge esfe Realise oMcetemgrjiaoiig ^mali 
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fly* than either trouts or perck ; their eyes are remark- 
ably vivid ', rather indeed, like those of the serpent j fur- 
ther^ their motion through the water is so peculiar^ as to 
cause wonderful apprehension. 

When your ground-bait consists of any animal sul>« 
stance, the predatory fishes will resort to the spots for 
the purpose of partaking of it, therefore that lure is, 
assuredly, the most generally proper. For this purpose, 
broken or stale worms, of all kinds, greaves, the fleshings 
scraped proper from the insides of raw hides, carrion, 
especially the guts of all kinds of poultry, and dotted 
blood, are excellent. 

These should in the first instance, that is, fi^r a day or 
two, be abundantly suppdied, so as to invite the fishes 
from all parts of the water ; which will soon be obvi- 
ously effected. Afterwards a much less quantity will 
suffice J obscrv^ing, however, to throw in at aach hours 
as are most i&vourable for angling, whereby ^e • fishes 
will soon be accustomed to repair to the spot with per« 
feet regularity. 

Ale- grains, crumhs of bread, miU'Sweepings,myf even 
saw'dusf, win soihetiuies keep the fishes together; but 
yo« should ever be mindftd to throw in your ground^ 
baits with some delicacy^ so as not tp scare the fishes ; 
which arc easily iBtioniddt^, and at wme periods are not 
very quickly reconciM^ to the spot whence they have 
retired in ccmsequence of violent, or v^guarded action. 

The person who throws in the ground baits should do 
it very gradually, theteby to keep up some expectation 
among the fishes, arid to accustom .them to wait for a' 
successivf supply of provision. But he must keep as care- 
fully out df sight as though he>'crc angling; else he 
o will 
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wUl not find the fishes repair lo the spot vmtfl some time, 
after he has quitted it ; and tlieu^ with much caution . 
apd diffidence. 

I am aware, tliat this will be considered by many as. 
fine-drawing the matter beyoipd what is requisite -, but to 
Ruch I must answer, that it is with fishes ejuicdy as witli. 
wild birds, which requue infinite art and cunning to ea- 
snare tl^em ; and tliat although many instances may be. 
quoted, of persons neglecting even the most ordinary pre- 
cautions, having been successful, yet it would be absurd 
to deny, tlvit an expert careful a^igler could, in the same, 
time and situation, have caught far more. 

When we begin to doubt the superior effects of supe- 
rior skill, we betray our ignorance j a few may blindly, 
follow such an absurd hypothesis ; but we shall find from 
experience, tliat such opinions w ill neitlicr ensure suc- 
cess, nor meet tlie support of those possessing conuuoa 
sense. 

The angler who is at all informed of the nature of 
fishes in general, and who knoMS how crafty and shy 
tlicy become in waters much frequented, especially 
by poachers, will not, nay cannot, hesitate in affirming 
the validity of what I have said in regard to secrecy and 
concealment. Thyr are the soul of fresh-water angling, 
and I would at all times wager on the success of tliat 
man^ who to such qualifications adds the necessary atten- 
tion to sound baits, and fine tackle! I have often 
laughed heartily at being adccd by persons fishing for 
dace, gudgeons, &c. whether then: lines (about as thick 
as a ^ood-sized knitting-needle) were strong cnQugMU^ 

Some judgment is necessary in laying grou^d'tails. 
It should be the study of the perspn doing so^ to lelect 

rather 
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rather a central spot, free from heavy weeds, antl acce«-J 
sible to all kinds and sizes of fish ; yet so situated, that 
Jacks, if there be any in the waters, cannot make abrupt 
attacks from lurking places. Besides, the supply should 
be conspicuously situated 5 and, at the moment of ang* 
Kng, the bait should be equally so. There may exist a 
few exceptk>ns, but this will, as a general rule, be found 
highly worthy of attention. 

Ground-baits are sometimes used at the time of ang- 
ling. High-(ft-ied malt, steeped for a few minutes in- 
water enough to cover the grains, is an excellent thin^ 
for keeping the fishes together j or even stale grains, 
such as are had at the distillers', or at the brewers*, -are 
better than notlung, though they possess little flavour* 
and less substance. Balls made of stiff clay, in which 
holes being made, the tails of loh'Worms, or shreds of 
greaves, arc fasteiied, are useful ; especially the womodi^' 
which should be large and active, but not cleansed car 
scoured in moss 5 it being an object, that -your haits, 
which have been well treated, should be far superior to 
your ground^laits. 

Thus, when you have thro\^'n in a clay-lall with un- 
prepared lobs, although their \\Tithings %vill attract the, 
:6shcs, and perhaps induce them to feed, yet, when they . 
^c a rich transparent brandlings or other good wontii 
descend gently among tliem, in an instant they will quit 
the lobs, and attack tlie latter with all the eagerness of 
competitkxi. 

When ground- baits are used previous to angling, you 

should give plenty of time for the fishes to have c6m- 

pletely eaten all you threw in, and to have acquired 

a disposition to feed again. Hence H will be obvious, 

g2 that 
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that a necessity evsts for duly proportigiimg the quantity 
xy( ground bait to the supposed quantity of mouths to be 
fed ;. and it is & better to enr on the side o(sczxc\tj, so 
as to leave no surplus^ when you intend to angle within 
a day afler the ground- bait has been thrown in. 

For> if any be left, it is a great chance but i^kc fishes 
have glutted, and will decline your worm, however 
highly it may be prepared. On the other hand, provided 
you have abundance of ground bait, and wish to attract 
the fishes to any particular spot for several days before 
you angle, it b best to afford them all you think they 
can destroy in the first instance ; and gradually to abate 
the quantity, leaving the place quite unbailed at the time 
you go to angle,- or, at fiirthest, only using malt-grains, 
or clay- talis, 

llic angler will find his trouble amply rewarded, if, 
wiKoever he is about to put up his tackle at the side of a 
baited bole, he would look over his worms, and throw 
in all such as appear to be flabby, or wantii^ in vigour : 
such will never make him good baits, and they tend in 
some measure to induce the fishes to bite at the same 
kinds of worms when on the hooks ; but this shoukl be 
done rather sparingly, and such worms ought previously 
to be broken into pieces, so as not to appear equally 
tempting with those of the same kind which you reserve 
for your hook. 

And if a small quantity of ground- baits can be conve- 
niently taken out with the angldr, for the purpose of 
being thrown in when he may have done fishing, it will 
save some trouUe, and probably secure him some sport 
during the ensuing day -, but this must depend entirely 
on circumstances appertaining to locality^ weather, 5rc. 

Ishall 
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I shall cx>Dclttde this part of oiu: sabject with remark- 
ing, that ^rottit<f-^at/i> of all descriptiKHis^ are intended 
only as lures to fishes, causing them to resort to, or to 
lemahi at, any particular part of the waters ; and as it is 
iiecessarily an important object that they should take 
your baits when offered, so the ground-baits should be 
(of the most refuse materials, and given only at such in« 
tervals as will not interfere with their appetites at the 
time of your angling. 

These tue, indeed, the fundaosental principles of the 
practice, and, if followed conectfy, cannot £iil of suc- 
cess. 1 have read, though I have never seen it, that 
fome use the best materials as ground-fmis -, in which 
they certainly err very grossly : I think it requires only 
<o be shewn as plainly as, I flatter myself, has been done 
in this instenee, to lead such persons out of a method 
which evety experienced an^er must join in re pio- 
iMting. 

Of itrikingi Mnd rf playing a Fish when struck. 

By itriUng, we mean the act of drawing tight the 
line when a fish is at the bait, in such manner as may 
cause the hook to penetrate into some part of its mouth, 
and prevent its escape. To judg^ accurately as to the 
moment when you should strike, is not the labour of a 
day, but requires much experience, and a knowledge of 
the several fishes you expect to catch. Nor is the ope- 
fation so very simple as a looker-^on would su|^)06e : there 
U, indeed, a certain knack in striking, whidi some 
never can acquire, and which others appear to possess 
naturally, 

I shall endeavour to lay down a few general rules, 
#3 whereby 
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wbrreby the learner inay be at least -caatknied against 
crror^ if he should not acquire ^ complete mastership ki 
this very important branch of the art. 

Violence is always to be avoided. When we consider 
the elasticity of the rod» and of the line, and that the 
smallest change of position at the butt of the former, wiU 
cause an immense difierence in *the situation of its pointy 
or tip ; and if we call to mind, that not more than hai£ 
an inch of hook is in the fish*s mouth » generally speak* 
ing ; and that if that Inlf inch pierces its mouth> our 
object is effected : v^^e shall then see the imprqviety of 
those strong uplifted pulk which many> even of those 
jurho think themselves good anglers, exhilnt, when they 
have a bite : we shall then acknowledge, tlmt tt ought to 
be our study to cause so little change of pontion at the 
butt as may be next to imperceptible, and to make but a 
few inches difference at the tip. 

Delicacy in this particular is peculiarly necessaxy ; te 
if the fish be struck, and be of any size, the line is not 
endangered, nor is the hook torn through the hM j ^nd 
if the fish be not struck, he will be less intimidated, end 
may return to the bait, which probably he never would 
do, if it had bctn forcibly pulled out of his mouth. 

Add to this, thp many weeds, twigs, &c. which art 
t:on(^ed under the surface, offer additional dangers to 
the line ; for where they should happen to intercept the 
4iook in its abrupt motion, if they do not cause its imme* 
•diate loss, they occasion a tedious search, and such mea- 
cores as effectually drive the fishes away. 

The fencer and the cudgel-player are both senufale, 
that a very slight turn of the wrist gives quite a new 
direction to the weapon : it is exactly the:sameiu striking 

• a fi)»h. 
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^ fish. CfnnirftMances of locaKty' must, howctcr, govern 
hi respect to tlic practice; but, tinder the supposition 
tlrat there l)e no impediment in thri v,^y of the rod's ac- 
tion ; that the line can be drawn and kept nearly stralgiit ' 
from tlie tip to tlie float, without causing the latter t6 
Mbrate or be displaced ; then, a very slight turn of tli* 
wrist will cauise sufficient removal of the tip, and conse- 
quently, of the whole line, to make the hoolc take 
^effect. 

The elasticity of the line will cause a kind of secondaiy 
tnotion, such as tends to fix the hook, and to make the 
-fish instantly attempt an escape. 

In the foffegoing instance I have supposed every matter 
4o-be^av6urable ; tliat the bite is obvious; and that there 
can be no hesitation as to the moment wheh to strike, 
®iit we very often see die float stiddenly change from an 
^ect to an horizontal position. 

This is caused by'the fi^h %iavtt%'tibt only taken ihb 
bait into his motilh, but havihg^aJseeritKid^Wth it so high 
lft)0vfe tlhc level at which it ^ood in the water, -as abso- 
lutely tb bear up the shots, and to ia)cfrafe tBe float fronl 
ifaeir Weight. 

From this Vc sec the necessity of a previous operation 
"ere we strike ] for it becomes wcpedient, by in in- 
^stantaneous motion, tb draw the line ti^t, and then ib 
9trikt^ 5ufficknt}y strong €6 tau^ the h(k>k t6 bury it^ 
barb. 

The bad effect of stnkhrg wifii'a part of thfe Kne ^Uck, 
is so obvious, as to preclude ttit want t!)f fir&cr instroc- 
•fion tm that head. I 'shaH tfietcfore present a case pre* 
^lidy ihc reverse, 

©4 Let 
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Let us suppose^ that a perch should sdze your Uve baii 
fti^nded to a cork float, and cany it down : as, in such 
case^ time must be given for the fish to gorge, or swal* 
low the bait, it follows, that your line must be slackened, 
or be eventually Jet out from the reel, so judiciously, as 
pot to allow the perch to feci any check while in the act 
of swallowii^. Here little more than a sudden stop to 
your compliance with the perch's motion, is needful to 
arrest his ^progress ; and indeed, on most occasions of 
this kind, it is best to feel, as it were, first, whether the 
bait were gorged (which is done by the above noeans), 
and if you find it to be so, which the heavy bearing of 
the perch will sufficiently indicate, then a very siighi 
turn, in such direction as may be the reverse to that in 
which he is proceeding, will have the desired effect 

The learner must not suppose that any time is lost ip 
such operations : they follow as quick as thought; and 
their appropriate adaptation to the moment, notjonly de- 
cides the fate of the fish, but the ability of the ang^r ! 

Many fishes must be struck at the least nibble, whU^ 
others must have some seconds allowed them. One 
will take the float scarcely hailf an inch under water ber 
fore he has the bait fairly in his mouth ) while another 
will mei:ely take a slight hold of some pencknt part, ^nd 
carry the float one or two feet, or more, under water | 
^in such ca^e, they are sometimes hooked, on the outside 
of thdr mouths. 

It is not easy toby Sown a fixed rule on this point ; for 
the same sorts of fish during the sam^ day, and in the 
same waters, will so vaiy in their modes of biting, as ab« 
sdutely to bewilder the most experienced angler. The 
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manner in whkh eadi fish generaUy bites^ when on the 
feed, will be nndentood fix>m the description of them 
severally. 

When your bait is on the bottom^ and a fish rons with 
it, drawing your float along the sur&ce^ sinlung very 
■little^ or perhaps not at all> the line should be drawn 
strait from the tip of the rod to the float; and when 
ycnx strike, observe the rule already laid down> of strike 
ing counter to the ^Yslh course. 

The learner will see the necessity of being always on 
the alert ; and he will find, that by keeping the point of 
his rod neaiiy over his float, he will be more reacty to 
adopt l]^ necessary measures, . without being obliged to 
make extensive moven»ents, which cause delay, and 
scare the fish. 

It is necessary always afier a bite, to examine your 
bait, which seldom fails to be deranged, vaote or less, by 
every attack it sustains. I have seen angkrs too lazy to 
do this, they being in the habit of leaving all to chance ; 
when, after sitting for half an hour, or more, without 
a bite, in drawii^ up to remove to another spot, they 
have been greatly surprised to see then* baits half eatea 
away, an4 the hook two-thirds bared. Yet they expected 
to catch fish ! 

We do not give to animals in general half the ctedk 
for sense, or instinct, which is really their due. We see 
crows and other birds fly round out of the ordinary reach 
of small shot; why then should we deny to fishes the 
power of distinguishing between a worm perfectly at 
liberty, and one suspended by any device ? 

Those who do not consider this in a proper point of 

view, need only to try their hick with the point of their 

«S hook 
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hock eoBpoaed ; fhey will sooa be satisfied of the tflopro^ 
^iriety of a want of perfect caoUoQ in thi^ particular. No 
fish will approach a bait^ if the point of the hodk con be 
••ceil or feh ! 

It is rea% so easj to attend to this j^rcaudoo, that 
it is wonderfiol how those who call themselves anglers^ 
And %Vho tlunk they have acquired a reputation in the art^ 
•can allow indolence to delay that which> after a lapse of 
ineffectual procrastination^ must be done at last ! 

But to return to the main point : so soon as a fish is 
itxuok, that is, when you find it to be fairly hooked, if 
its size should be sudb as not to warrant your drawing 
instantly out of the water, your first object should be, to 
^ve line in pfoporticHi lo the pressure you feel frooa the 
fish's weight and resistance. 

But this must be done with great caution ; fer it is 
often more prudent to run Ibe risk attendant on a dunt 
Ikie, and little scope of play, than to i^w sudi a range 
as woidd em^3le the fkh to dash amdi^ weeds, bou^^ 
|>ile8, or any thing likely to create dtfiicidty. Gfving 
line is not always practicable, especially in foul waters, 
overhung witlf wood ; and in such situations, the largest 
fishes are usually found. 

Whatever may be your extent of line, remember never 
to urge the fish to his utmost exa^on in point of velo- 
x'lty ', nor to provoke htm to such struggles as, probaHy, 
he never would resort to, ui^ess roughly treated. Eii- 
deavour, if possible, to wi^idraw him gently fVom thfc 
baited hole, so as not to excite alarm among his compa- 
nions ; and lead him tenderly into such part of die waters 
as may be favourable to your mauGeuvres. 

jUw^j cany ia nund^ that*wh«t with ftar^ rage, and 

pain. 
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p2L\tk, tiife fish IS stfffidcntty disposed- to remain in a con- 
stant state of action^ by which his powers must speediiy 
ht jrtibdued. Keep him bonder command> but wfth tem- 
^ : when yotf lose that, you wHI probably lose your 
prize also ! 

As the elasticity of y<kik rod and of your line afford 
you consideraljle advsmtages, yobr study should be, always 
to keep the former in such a posi^n, as may etectui^ 
combine ihe powers of both. Urn is done sinq)ly by 
keeping th6 ^ftt bf your rod mifcedv so that it may bchdj 
hti^ by its spi%ig g^y yield to the 6f!birtB of the fish, 
tod cka^ Wm \)afek to his ^ropw '^grce of pmssore on 
the line, when his eflbrt has ^t^sed. PfaPe IV. fig. iy 
will ^v^ tTi6 learner an adequate idea of what is ui- 
tisiKfed: Ht shews ttie greatest angle that ^didd h6 

It mmt be 3elf^\4(tent, ^t wh^ i^ itod and line are 
tdthki t^&rti^^Mi, th^ithd:eofihe'isitmln1^s«&iihs 
Mfer ) 4ie forhiMir beii^ di^ved ^f «11 ks ^stetie po«p«rsi 
and proving far worse than the same length of line wodld 
^> if»lrt](Stitutytili^{dAee. £v^ry appcoach^tosuoha 
fiirectkm td^vard^ ^e fish Is bad ; fbr the lod is alwayi 
at its greatest arid safeJjt pdinl ofresiatBnc^, wlxm thelihd 
fi^Aw an acutfc ahgfif witiS thfe «tiff partf !a^ b^ th^ ai^leri 
als6ewhl)y JR^. Bi P/&fe iV. . * 

Th&e iM^ c^rti^ be ^tiJHdOtn in >^hk^ the rod 
eahhot be held to the iest advantage ; in sud>, the'ai^r 
ihtist use his discrietion, adbpting iht bi^t ddibft the spot 
may afford, and never dcspahing bf succes"*; hiiwiva: terii 
fevouralile bircuAistances may appeal. If he is cdol, 1«5 
%ill b6 consicfeirate, and 6ftfen wiH gfei d fish from a 1k^ 
•Where the brditJi^ aB^ei* wduMbet v^tjoxe to tist ht$ 
06 V line. 
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))oe. But if hit tackle be XK>t sounds aU that can be laid 
QD the sul]ject will be of no avail. 
. Mapy yofui^ aoglen are in a hurry to aee what is on 
the hook 5 they cannot regain from bringing the fith up 
to the surface. This always has a bad effect^ for it con* 
vinces the poor deluded animal of what it be^sre i^robably 
only suspected, namely, that it is ensnared, and b to be 
taken £:om its element Hence it beconies unruly and 
headstrong, and tries ereiy efint -, not omittk^ to lash 
at the line with its tail, fiM) running in suddenly towards 
the an^er, so as to sipcken the line, and to shake out 
the hook j or to rush into a hole in the bank, &c. ; all 
of which are common practices with several kinds offish, 
especially the chub and herbel. But when the angler 
allows the fish ^rather to ramble at his own pleasure^ 
within the cirde described by his Une, erery purpose is 
gradually efiected ; for the fish is so exhausted before he 
is bixMf^it near the surface^ as to be MM^apable of further 
resistance^ and soay be landed with perfect ease and 
safety. 

Whaterer may be the exertions of a fish, be careful t# 
keep your line sufficiently tight to giwe you a fiselkig of 
all his motions. And even whai (s» is sometimes the 
case under the oiost delicate man agem ent) he may ^>ring 
out of the water, do not dacken your lioe altogether ^ 
but be careful, so soon at you see him fall upon the sur- 
face, to be prepared, and to give htm the lead such way 
a» you may find most suited to your purpose. Be assured, 
that a slack line is always bad, and gives the fish ihe op« 
portunity/ either of shaking the hook out, if it be not 
very fiist in, or of making a sudden exertbn^ such as 
inay be too rapid and too powerfol for the streiq^ of 

yowr 
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four tackle, under sodi bad management. Further 
when your line is not tight, you cannot '}\idgc exactly as 
to the spot where the fish then is, whereby you become 
subject to much error and incertitude. 

It should be equally your care, always to keep your 
rod out of the water 5 for, exclusive of the injury it sus- 
tains by being wetted in the joints, it never &ils to frighten 
away other fish, and to cause that on the hook to be par- 
ticularly agitated. 

Though I have already spoken veiy pointedly regard* 
ing the improprie^ of handling the line when taking a 
fish out of the water, yet it may not be improper to re- 
peat my injunctions on that head, and to reconmiend to 
the juvenile angler, when the fish is exhausted, to draw 
him veiy gently along the surface to a convenient spot, 
within reach of one hand, while the other is to retain 
and direct the rod; the butt of which may be advan- 
tageously rested ^tnstthe side, or upon the knee, ac- 
cording to the length of his line. He will find the fish 
to float fi:^y oa the surfiice, and that there will be vei^ 
little pretture on his tackle. 

If there should be occasion to draw hb prize over, or 
dirough weeds, h^ should be carefiil to lay the fish on 
that side which may leave his hook pointing upwards | 
thus, if the hook be in the right comer of the mouthj the 
fish should be drawn on his left side, and vice versa. 

This is done to prevent the hook from getting entangled 
in the weeds, of which there will be little dmiger, if the 
foregoing precaution be attended to, and that the fish's 
bead be a little raised, so as to prevent its nose i&om 
getting under any weeds. A very little practice, with 

common 
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tcfaanon obscnratSon, %iD render flifs pirf of toy instruc- 
tions perfectly familiar, and exempKfy its tit^ty. 

Before Iprcfceed to the next chapter, it maybe prCl* 
per to observe, that when the wind 5s very string, it ift 
not in the power of the imglcir to keep the tipper pari of 
his Vrtie nearly tight j for in such case, especially if the 
lifle be strong, and somewhat substantial, the ^ind may 
fause such a motion as wotiM at least keep the float con- 
stantly dancing about on the surface, if it did not often 
lift It completely out of &e water. 

To remedy this, the angler must lower die' point of his 
rod, carrying it a little to Wmdwardof his float, abd psv^ 
mitting a few inches of his line, near the float, to lay in 
the water. By diis precaution, he will find his float i$de 
fll ease, especially if there be Ithe opportunity of r^st^g 
isuch slack part of the line on weeds that lay on the sur* 
fkre. But when about to strike, he must not forget pre* 
Viouslyto draw his line hearly dght^ else, as befbM 
stated, he will run b risk of snapping it, or, to say thie. 
feast, he >^ strike fhlse. 

Cf Pand^Ftiking. 

HidiertD I have considered the anglef as being taton^ 
large riv^rsi navigable streams, and the tnillion of Iwooks 
t^hith every where intersect the couiitty) for iti^eh 
will the most pleasant sport ever be fbuttd. The fishei 
generally run Isffger, are mote vigsMiouS, and, wiA not 
one eiception that occurs to toy memoiy, far moi© 
Vholesome and better flavoured. 

It win Invariably. I bcfietis, be fbttm!^ that whtreftt 
d pond is suj^lied tvith l^ater from som^ tcfpmxp inlet, 

and 
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tanA Hidt the fedttndanojr » tSkoweA to pass orer by aojr 
^HK^-diantiel, made or kit ibr that {Ktrpose^ tbe fbheli 
'>vltl diOTe lesembfe such as am taken ^noi^ arutinh^wa^ 
ter^ than those whidi have been bred in a pond, however 
extensive, stalled entiretydiiiherbjr mm, or bjr k)ttoni- 
springs. , 

When there » such a dranght into a pond, or sheet df 
water, the large "fislies will remain near to the inlet, awiit>- 
jng the arrival of such eatable rabblsh as may accidentaMf 
be brought down by the current, aind leadj to seize 9ach 
ffdwioufs,, gwdgems, and odier small fishes, as may ven^ 
lore into the esq^anse. 

The many local ctrcomstances whach may dmractedse 
a pond in respect to its situation, the nature of its bordefi> 
the depth and colour of its walei^, the kinds and qoan- 
idty of fi^s it may cmitain, and a number of matteis 
'w^iich immediately strike the eye habituated to such ob- 
jects, nfust decide as to the faiest stations for tiirowkg iib 
line. The season of the year mvist not be forgot!^ $ and 
even the state of the weatther, and tlie hour> must not 
pass unnodoed. 

It is, in trath, beyond the power of any penoa to kgr 
down ev«i general rules for this branch of cbe divenDoq, 
that are not subject to r^ulatkn fh)m the anomalies which 
•experience wfll daily pr^ent. I shall therefore oontefit 
tnysdf with observing, tfiat where tftere are many weedii 
especially the irf>ad dock, the "wttter-lhiirel^ the flag^ 
■and the long, floating, fibrous ctrf^ynm, or boHom-iveed, 
there will usually be a good stock of fishes ; nnless thb 
proprietor thins them by the net. 

For, as sdl ponds are subject to be firozen during the 
winter, it is not veiy easy to poadi them at that season i 

especially 
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etpedaOj 88 die fiAetfettie into the greatest de^^ and 
lay under whatever shelten may pretent themselves. 
During the spring* and as the days get longer^ the 
poachers wre more afraid of being detected $ not but they 
willy if posoble, have a bearQr drag. As the summer 
advances, the weeds become so strong and i^entiful, as 
to defy all nets ; unless a previous clearance be made, 
sudi as poachers could not generally attempt ; though in- 
stances have been known <^ their carrying boats to the 
waters in gentlemen's parks^ &c. and of their having 
cleared away the weeds, so as to be able to wcurk their nets. 
The fishes in ponds are in their halnts pretty similar to 
those in runnii^ waters ; but I thmk than, for the most 
^part, fiur more^ silly, yet not so ravenous, unless their 
numbers, in prc^rjtion to the quantity of water, and to 
die supply of food, render them so. Their want of cunr 
ning, comparatively^ no doubt, is owing to their being 
ID a stale of protection, and less subject than the river 
fishes to all sorts of devices. 

, Their being tokxc easily taken, I impute to their subr 
nsting chiefly on vegetable productions, and, consc^ 
guently, more prompt to take a worm than such as feed 
principally on animal matter ; as is the case in runniiq^ 
.waters, into which chance and design combine to launch 
a great variety of worms, slugs, snails, and refuse of a 
thousand kinds. These run the gauntlet down the cur* 
sent, and, though unnoticed by c»ie kind, are snapt up 
by others. Reason would tell us, and experience con* 
firms it, that as the fowls of the air feed on various firuits^ 
seeds, Ike. so some kuds partake exclusively of certain 
productions : thus, the carpon crow, ^c. like the jack^ 
fefu^s nothing that comes in lus way^ 

When 
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When leave has been <>btsoDed to angle in any gentlc- 
man^s ponds, it is veiy easy to ascertain, by inquir/ 
among bis dependents or labourers, ^t^hich is the part 
most favourable to your intentions. There you would 
do wen to sound the waters, and to cast in a little ground'- 
bait the day previous to throwing your line. 

I have already said, that near small inlets you will prof 
baUy find good sport 5 therefcH^, fail not to try the d^th 
in such parts, and do not despair, even though you 
should find it shallow -, owing, perhaps, to the soil washed 
down by heavy rains : at the edge of such a bank you 
may expect the water to fall, rather suddenly, to a con- 
siderable depth, in which the great fishes will oflen lie, 
especially after any fresh, awaitix^ the supplies usually 
brought down by the current. 

Near sluices, penstocks, and flood-gates, the water 
AS usually pretty deq>, and clear of weed? for a few y^« 
at kdst j they being soaietknes cleared awi^r for the pur* 
jpose of having a free draught, and for placing a net to 
catch such fishes as may be attracted to the spot when 
the sluice is opened a little on many occasimis, but eqpe* 
ciallyforthcj supply of a stew, or norseiy-pond, depen* 
dent on the larger water. 

The dme of the day will (^en occasion a change io 
your proceedii^, as will a change in the wind ^ espe^ 
cially if it comes down a vista, or any other opening be- 
tween plantation8,^hills, buildings, &c. 

The fishes themselves will often prove excellent guides, 
and by their risii^, at least, will shew you where they 
chiefiy lay } though this is by no means so certain an in- 
dication in a pond «s it b in a river -, for, in the former, 
fishes are n^orc apt to change their fhccs, than they ate 
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in streams j in the latter^ they often adbciv5 ctdsely to- 
such spots as they select for haunts^ and may be seen %^ 
rise always in the same part. We should be apt to con- 
clude, from sometimes seeing many livings in a 1^ mi- 
iiutes, that a hole were full of fishes -, but it often turns 
out, that wlien one or two have been caught therein^ 
either by Kne or net, the risings discontinue. 

Although some ponds, which hare a ifree current rf 
water through them, occasionally Abound with tronis of 
an inferior description, yet such are some^^hat rare, and 
the angler must be contented if he gets good perch, 
tench, carp, roach, ^ace, and eels. In some he wiM find 
jacks J but as'thfcy increase very fast, And grow rapidly, 
when their mrnibers arc not vcff firriquentfy well thinned 
by the net, or by constantly angling for them, the quan- 
tity 6i otlier fishes will be reduced cdtWiderably ; except- 
ing, howerer, the tenth, ^YAdti^^'t jacks will not touch^i 

Such ponds as are cor^rtkl V^ duck-v>etd tat^coh* 
fAin good fish; itls tooconrpsUit, andcdyi^sfhe iur^ftft 
too dbsdy 5 berfdes, it rot* Vi^rylfofet, and iiW^ably givei 
the water a bad colour, atteJndant with a very nanseou^ 
■flavour. If, however, a pond, partially covered with 
duck'Weed, has its surface on nearly the sanne level as the 
torounding lands, and is exposed to ^ wiiwi from -any 
t>ne quarter, so as to admit that vehtH^tion ^idh ^ 
Dnly purifies water, butbkiWs sdnrift, &c. to ^e bpposit^ 
shore, we may thdn h(^ to ifind somb fishes> ^ob^ mk 
in such abundance, nor of such a growth, ais in dearer 
waters : I never tast^ a Well-flavoured fish from such 
waters. 

The best mode of angling m a pond of any extent, il 
In a boat, which should be poled or rowed, very gentry, 

ta 
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to the most favourable situation, «nd then' be Bccored, 
cither by an anchor, or by. a pole and tic, if the d^pth 
permits. But tlie vessel must be kept very quiet, as any 
agitation therein would infallibly alarm the fishes, and 
cause them to retire. 

The generality of fishes in ponds take the bait best neat 
the bottom 5 they will, however, take at tlie very sur- 
^*e, provided yoti can contrive to make your bait appear 
to fall gently oflf a doch^leaf, or place it so that only a 
small portion of it hangs down firom one. I have often 
'tieen hi^y successful in this way, especially among 
carp, which ate remarkably shy iditen they can $ee the 
line, thou^ of the finest gut ; y6t they will ky hold of 
a fine worm thus dancing, and slip it down before they 
Me aware of the deception. 

In some situations, pond-fishes will take the fief 
xeadily 5 but, in my opinion, not with that Teiymarked 
alertness whidi fishc» in rapid stfeims nevince. This ^ 
«& doubt, owing to the stagnaticm <^ the Wdteir, which 
does not aid the deception so much as ia brisk axtteci^ 
In windy weather, however, when the s^jrface is rafSed', 
the case alters materially, and pond-fishes then, at inter"- 
vals, dart with great keenness at the lure. 

This I conjecture to be attributable to their being very 
tramerous, and to the variety of competitors, urging each 
other on to destruction. The moralist m^, perhaps, in 
this find a comparison not very favourable to mankind^ 
or, at least, applicable in the strictest sense to the too 
^nunerous tribe of spcculaton ! 
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O/Bulhlet in ike Water. 

Nothing is more common than to see luhhUs rise from 
the bottom, to the surface of the water : these very often 
will be found to have intervals nearly regular^ in which 
case, we may perhaps safely attribute them to the air 
discharged by various fishes, that lie in the mud or sand. 
Eels and muscles may sometimes be seen to throw up 
such bubbles ; the former having only their beads out, 
and the latter being nearly bvuried. 

Air will also be thrown up in this manner by the dis- 
solution of lumps of clay, chalk, &c.^ ; which being 
gradually penetrated by the water, discharge the air they 
contain. This will be easily proved, by throwing in a 
few f^ces, which will speedily jM-oduce the effect de- 
•cribed. 

. Manj consider diew bubUea as arising firom ^e re* 
^iration of fishes : iH which they will sometimes be right } 
but the foregoing elucidation will evince, that such is not 
always the case. I have repeatedly been out with young 
ai^lers, who on seeing die hubbies rise, have inunediately 
expressed their exultatiotf, and proceeded to throw in at 
the seemingly favoured spot ) under the pleasing expect- 
ation of a bite. Sometimes success has attended the pro- 
x:eeding, and confirmed my companions in error : for, in 
my belief, the fishes taken on such occasions^ did not 
c^ject the air that caused tha bubbles to rise. 

My opinion is, that when fishes bubble in this way, it 
is during the time of digesting what they have been eating. 
I have repeatedly, in clear waters, observed fishes on such 
occasions, and invariably remarked, that the bubblers 
appeared quite indifferent to any bait 

Further 
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Further I am certain, from the veiy pointed attention 
I kavc paid thereto, tliat huhlLing is veiy generaUj a 
symptom of fear, or of doubt : having had innumerable, 
opportunities of watching the actions of fishes, while 
near my baits, my observations fully satisfy me, tliat, 
when fishes which approach a bait, throw out air ^ de« 
scribed, they never bite. 

Wounded fishes, especially jacl;, evince their pain in 
this manner ; as they do also their inquietude, when un« 
able to swallow their prey. Whenever I have missed a, 
jack in striking at the snap, and that he has thrown up 
an immense number of small bubbles, I have found 
great difficulty in getting him to attack my bait a second 
time. 

More than once I have lost my hook, owing to a jack's 
having taken my worm, which was intended for other 
fishes ; when, oa casting in a dead bait at the place 
where I have known him to lie, by observing how abun- 
dantly tlie small bubbles arose, I have taken the jack, 
with my former bait and hook fast in his mouth. 

When I have been obliged, from the want of wi»- 
nows, gudgeons, ice. to put on a small roach, or dace,' 
as a dead'6ait, and have been taken by a jack, which 
threw up bubbles, I invariably founds either that my 
bait was too large for it to gorge 3 or that the jack was 
wounded in the mouthy or that, however greedy he 
might seem in seizing my bait, yet that he was too full 
to admit of swaUowing it without difficulty. 

These I' assert to be the general circumstances atten- 
dant on fishes throwing out air *, and I strongly recom« 
mend to the young sportsman to be guided by any other ; 
indication in preference to this; which Seems to b^ 
rather an adverse than a favourable omen ! 

Of 
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0/ Night-Fishing. 
Fishes in general do not seek food during the night, 
though in the very hot season of the year, when the sky 
happens to have been remarkably clear during the whole 
day, and especially towards sun-set, they will come on 
the feed at very late hours. Such must be considered as 
adventitious j for we may set it down as a rule, from 
which few exceptions will be found, that animals of every 
kind retire to rest as the » day closes in j becoming more 
disposed to sleep than to eat. 

From this, however^ we are to exempt such as are of a 
predatory nature j as the wolf, fox, &c. among qua- 
drupeds, the bat and owl, in the winged tribe, and the eet 
among the inhabitants of fresh waters. These aD prey 
by night, and are by no means to be classed with the 
many other fishes, birds, and beaets, which, though they 
^\\\ occasionaUy feed at night, are generally impelled 
thereto by certain circumstances, abstracted from their 
ordinary habits. 

We find, that .where the tide flows, especially where 
it is brisk, the larger portions of fishes will come out to 
feed/ so «oon as they feci its influence : but we are to 
consider this as depending entirely on the regular supply • 
of food brought by the influx of the waters; which 
causes all fishes contained within tlie reach thereof, to 
acquire a habit of a\i^iting the tide's arrival. 

This will be admitted by cvtvy practical angler, though 
the theorist may think otherwise : the former well knows, 
that die same sorts of fishes, which, a few miles higher 
Up the stream, will only bite during the day, will, when 
the tide is strongly felt, bite freely, without regard to 
the hour, either of the day or of the night. 
I hav? had some sport by hanging a hfitcm over the* 
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side of a boat« iii a dark night, and dipping with a na» 
iural moth oa the sur&ce> where the light shone fully, 
on the water. In this way you may attract great nuin« 
bers of fishes^ of all sizes. 

But much qumot be said of hoUom-Jisldng during the. 
night 5 tliough I have heard of great success in this way, 
Vox eels, e^eciajly the large oues^ it is without doubt the 
best time. Fly-Jishing is rather superior, in this instance, 
with what a^^ called moth-fiies ; for such is the sagacity 
of fishes in general, that few will rise at a doy-Jlij after 
the night has fairly set in. 

Howe\'fc:, at this moment we must refrain from that 
part of our subject, and, contepting ourselves witli re- 
marking, tliat nig/itr^hing is best practised on moon« 
light nights, after very close evenings, proceed to explain 
thq manner in which various kinds of fi^es are to bet 
taken, by means of 

NtglU'Lines, or Trimmers. 

These are variously made in the several parts of Eng- 
land, but are rarely to be found of a good coostruption^ 
For tlie most part, they consist either of double or single 
hooks, fastened on to brass wires, called guards, 

Hiese are intended to prevent the escape of fishes 
caugbton the hooks, which being chiefly of the prc'^. 
d^t<ny classes, and coosequently well furnished witk 
t^tb> wpuld knaw any cocomon line asunder. ^ 

The fishes usually caught by night-lines^ are tek^^ 
jackss trouts, sudA perch, all of which take a worm, on 
z, dead-bait ', but when the former are .used, other gamoi 
wUl at times b^. found ott the hooks 5 aQd not. w)fre«!i 
quently the woitn. will be nibbled off bj mimowu. 
&c. &c. 

The 
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The day-trimmer is made-by cutdng two deep grooves 
In the opposite edges of a bting, or krge piece of cork. 
The end of a loi^ line being fastened to the btmg> tlie 
line is wound on it, until only a few inches are pendant ; 
so that the bait may float at any desired depth. The 
bung> &c. being thrown into a dear part of a pond, 
when a fish takes the bait, he will not be impeded ; as 
the line will run off the revolving bung, which remains 
as a guide to the fish's locality. Trimmers of this kind 
are more particularly ap^dicable to jacks and perch. 

I should observe, that, properly speaking, trimmers, 
so called from their very rarely allowing any fish that 
gorges the bait to escape, apply more particularly to the 
double-books made on one wire ; so that the brass guard 
may pass through, and fc^m a kind of hinge ; the guards 
^tiovAd also have joints in their middles; forming by 
this means two links } so as to rendor the tackle more 
pliant than if aU in one length, stiiHy fastened on by 
whipping to the hook. 

Such are more advantageous in some reacts, but 
they are not so good for eels as the plain, straight, 
guarded trimmer ; which those fi^ c^uiot so easily 
manage to break as they do such as have hinges. 

Peisons unacquainted with the vigor and pliancy of 
tbe eel, would be apt to think such substantial trimmers, 
m are toiiietimes offered for sale, fully adequate to es^txy 
purpose: but it should be recollected, that eels very 
oAeti are ^Mind to weigh fircxn two to £>ur pounds ; mid 
that their power to curl themselves round and round the 
line, gives such a hold as enables them to draw beck 
Ibeir heads from the point (^resistance, with great efiect; 
aod eventually to tear the hooka out of their veiy maiJvs. 

The iuftaoc^ I have seen of their thus twisting the- 

gviards> 
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guards, so as to wiendithemattlieh&i^, md iSkfWm 
ing of escape with the hook, wouhi astonish those who 
are not conversant on the siibject. 

The strength of the Hne> tiieagfa not to he overiooked, 
is nevertheless qmte a secondary consideratioa, when 
speaking of irimmert. Tke first attention is idi^ to the 
hook, which ought to he very well tempered, mid strong ; 
as has been already Aewn when treatbg of hooks 3 ^or, 
if it be at all fauHy, it is totally unfit for this purpose. 

Experience has fiilly convinced me, that wire-guards 
are very exceptionable 5 and that the esfpence of gimp, as 
a substitute, is soon r^iid by the superior success atten* 
dant on its use. I have for some years used nothingdse -, 
and I have also found that two eel-hot;^ with eyes, am 
better than either a single hook or a douUe fixed irimr 
mer. My manner of preparing this kind of tadde is this : 

Place the two hooks pcyiting different ways, so tlwt 
their two eyes should cover, or stand over, each other ; 
pass your gimp through them, and bring it back so as to 
form a lap of about one inch. 

Whip the gimp well down with three tlireadfi of good 
silk, well waxed and slightly twisted together, in such 
manner that the hooks may have very little play on the 
gimp ; as you whip on towards the upper end of <ihc 
gimp, cany the small end, or lap, round the longest part j 
so that the greatest exertion could never draw the lap 
out ) as might perhaps be done, if the lap were merely 
parallel to the line. 

When you come to its tip, make all fast, and finish 
with the concealed knot; that every part may be neat 
and substantial. 

Thfe being done, at the other end of your gimp, which 

ought in the whole to be about a foot in length, make « 

^ loop 
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4oop tlius :. doable down the end for about two inche?; 
and pass the tip through the double thus made> 80 as to 
form what is called a half -hitch', bring it down again so 
is to tie parallei :wtth ^our Ime^ and commencing a little 
below the tip, whip upwards with your silk> until yoa 
come to the (dace where it doubled in ; there finish off 
■with a concealed knot, but without <:utting away your 
silk } whip also a little above the crossing, to keep your 
loop more compact, and to give greater security to this 
part of the work. See Ftg, 4, Plate IV. 

The whole of the whipping at both ends of your 
gimp, diould be well rubbed with y^ur wax (t. e. shoe- 
maker's), and the gimp itself will not be worse, either as 
rto colour or duxaidon. If it be smartly, but lightly, rubbed 
ako i ohsexve, that quick motion causes the wax to melt 
in nibbing, and disposes it to cover the surface more 
fireely and evenly} while the lightness of action prevents 
its being laid on too thicks and saves the gimp from 
injuiy. 

The Kne itself should be sufftcicntly substantial, such 
as very Mck tvbip*cord, or moderately thin laid- cord-, 
the length must be entirely governed by the depUi of 
water, or other local circumstances j but in general for 
a single line, set independently, about six feet will 
suffice. 

At each end of your line should be a loop, sufficiently 
large to pass a pullet's egg through -, that at the top is 
for receiving a forked stake of hazel, &c. by which it is 
fixed to tlie. bank. 

The other loop at the bottom, is to pass through tlic 
loop at the top of your gimp, when the former being ex- 
tended, the hook previously baited, by means of a baiting 
needle, is to pass through it} then drawing both the gimp 

and 
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And the \mt tight> the tv^ o loops wiQ be mutxiall/ ii^ 
teilap*dc 

' Where wonns are used as baits^ they should be 

-threaded on -the double hook*- by allotting one for the head 

^nd the other for the tail of the lob : . the centre part 

.should be fastened up to the top of the shanks, by means 

?ofapiece of worsted. Chicken's guts ans^'er for this 

-kmd of baiting admirably, and take many £ne eels. 

\ Where the banks of a river are much frequented, and 

you are subject to having your lines taken up by tlie petty 

pilferers that every where abound, and who delight in 

every kind of depredation by which one of their betters 

naay suffer, you must be careful, and lay }t)ur lines so as 

not to be seen 5 therefore- in such places tie the cord 

to the root of a tree, under water, or to bunches of grass> 

<M- to the stalks of large weeds, &c. tlwugh nothing is 

more secret or more sub^ntial tlian the forked peg, if 

properly managed : it were best, however, to get up 

early, lest some trespa&scrr, or passer by, should see 

the fish struggling, and save you the trouble of taking it 

home. See Fi^, 7, Plate 111. 

In narrow waters, where you can jump across, or 
where you can easily get to either bank, maay sliort 
lines being tied to one strong cord, of which the ends 
are affixed to pegs in the banks respectively, answeif 
very well. The lines should be lowered gently into the 
water, and the cord should be sa far slackened as to 
allow the baits to lay fairly on the bottom. 

This serves to entice hslies^ whidi cannot pass up and 
down without noticing some of your baits. 

Where streams are broad and shallow, but the bottom 

firm, no mode is better than that of driving two stakes 

loj so as to be concealed even when the water is at its 

H 2 lowest 
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fewest Tevd. These &oM be pliced cfcrKjuely acrost 
-die stream^ diat when the cord with yofor lines'^iay be 
stretched fhomone stake to the other, the mam diannel 
may be hiteicepted, and die tidies be OHnpdled to notice 
the bakfi. In this wdj twenty or thirty books may be 
«et; ormore^ if the ^ce admits. 

If die water Is of uneqcud depths, and that the fishes 
take such a course in general, as not to admit of the 
(ireceding modes, a boat will be necessary; not only ^ 
isj^g your axd properly, but it to get it up m the 
morning. 

Going on diis pim, your boat shoidd be pokd up to 
the higher part of the stream, where you mean your 
highest line to lay : then having tied bricks, or other 
wdghts, to the ends of yom cord (and if k be long, at 
intermediate pfffts also), <kop one of the end bricks kAo 
the water, and lower out your cord with the bait lines 
affixed thereto at proper distances, say two feet asunder ; 
taking care they are not entan^ed, and that they go dear 
cf each other. 

If the current is not very strong, your first brick wiH 
serve you in some measure as an anchor, andenable you to 
keep your cord sufficiently tight, as the boat goes down 
the stream. In this way, if you do not stint yourself 
for space, any number of hooks may be set. 

In setting your line, after it has all the baited hooks 
attached, throw each hook over the boat*s"edge, in re- 
gular succession, so as to hang a few inches out ; the 
cord will thus be slack, in the manner of a festoon, aU . 
along the inside of the boat^s edge -, and unless some mis* 
mam^ment should tike place, will run off finely, t^diing 
the hooks in a regular manner. 

Note down the i^>ot where your uppermost bnck was 
- ■ dropped^ 
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dropped, and in the morning, by dhy-brcaft, proceed* fm 
£e boat t^ take your books vsg. For ^ this, purpose y 019 
shonkl go to the marked spo^ and witb your boat-hoot,, 
leel for your coed ; if you have a garden rake at band iH 
is preferable j gencrdlj getting your card wfttfe* kt^ 
trouble. 

Yoa must not be vQvpnstd if yon do notfindycmr 
books where you set them j fe laigp Mies, especially 
fth, wiH drag tfiera, bricka andaU, to some distance, andj 
twist them iato sueb a eoofiiicd niass^ as wUI^call&t^ 
all your patience to unravel. 

Fbprtbi»ie08oo8ti&n$mfiurprtfinabfei»bnkl»f but 
liie^ cannot be aoweil concealed; and, aa all who lay 
i^gkhiSnit are, t» a certainty, watched by various dassey 
of idlers^ add e^edatl^ l^ tfae profeasioQal fisbennen» 
wbo^annot hear to see afiik bat io their own nets, ifc is 
iii^^ol^ect oisoae momeo^ to adopt luch nieasg^s^ m 
mn^ counteract Aq urifes of tho vulgar. 

I have oAen found my cord one or two bundred yards 
down the stream> with severs^ eels and other fishes* 
fast on my hooks -, Pond sometimea I have had the mor* 
tificatioo to find my whole ^paratus laying^oa the shore ;: 
BO doubt robbed by the fishermen, who watched my mo-- 
tions, and gofc up- time enough to^be before im* 

Once indeed, I was eased altogeUier of my cofd andE 
£nes, but had the saiss&clion to lear^, thai the thief, who 
often gave cautious bints of his tirick^ waa sent to displaj^ 
his d^terify to better purpose at Botany Bif. 

All things ecmsidered, I k)Qk upon the layiqg ofnighi^ 
lines, except in protected waters, as^being a veiy ha^ard-^ 
ous affair -, and should recommend siiq^ l^iei. ia pre- 
ference to, many, oa.a cord. If good tackk faeuaed, it 
bl3 provea^ 
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proves a double incitement to robbcry^j for, when stolen', 
the lines are easily laid in places not frequented by ther 
owner; and even if discovered, it is neither easy to 
prove the property, nor ^vorth while to consider it as en- 
titled to litigation. 

Therefore, single hooks, made fast at the eyes to good: 
whip-cord, and guarded by laying neaPd brass, or copper, 
wnre into the hollows between the strands, for seven or 
eight inches from the eye, are on such occasions to be 
preferred ; thoi^h they will not prove so killing as diose 
affixed to ^im/>. ' '; 

I'he reader should not forget to solidt permission from 
the proprietor of the waters, to stt night4ines -, else.hef 
nriay subject himself to sonoc disagreeable matters, of* 
dained by the law as punishments for this otfefice. > 

Those who angle during the day, must, like persons' 
fihooimg on manors, be warned off) but thdtte who snar& 
fishes during the ni»hf, are considered as poachers^ an* 
come under the statute. . . 

Of the Fish-Basket. 

This IS an indispensable article ^ for it is not only un-' 
sightly, but injures the fish, when tliey are suffered to 
dab together, as they cannot fail to do when strung toge* 
ther by the gills; 

In my opinio^, thd baskets in common use are calcu- 
lated only fot the reception of small fishes 5 since none 
that I ever saw, would allow a jack of four pounds, no, 
nor of direc pounds weight, to lay straight* I have in- 
deed, seen gentlemen puzzled how to carry their sport- 
home, though they had good sized baskets. 

It is not easy to give any general role for die form or 

nicaburc' 
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x«eaRiTcme.nt of a basket 3 but tf ever I have a new onc> 
k^shall certainly be rathes longer and flaUcPthoathosc; 
now^imade. 

Soaie fisbesi sach a» carp, tench, perch, kc. cetiimti 
t)eMkmbled> and iodeed no>ne ef any kmd 5^^^ except, 
tffifi, which are not so much disfigured by it. 

Whenever Igct a fish tharwillnot go straight m my^ 

basket, I" put it into my net r not that 1 am {partial to. 

• doing so ) for it sometimes has occurred, that I have bcer^ 

oompelled to empty il iot the piupose of getting^ a gpgd 

&b oat of the water. 

Pat pknty of fresh rushes or flags at the bottoni oT 
your basket, and amcmg your fishes> so as to keep 
them asunder. Flags are the best for this purpose^ a& 
^ley are not so eauly pressed together as grass ; which \g- 
besides apt to cling ta the fishes, and spoils* their appear* 
ance. 

. Always wash your fishes after you have token them off 
the hook, as they will then keep better, and not dirt the 
inside of your basket -, which should be occasionally dipt 
in clear water, immersing it, and drawing it out with 9 
l»risk motk)a frequently, thereby to wash out aU the filth 
that will else inevitably accumulate, and give it an ofifen-* 
sive smelk 

Be carefiil,. however, to dry it well whenever it hse 
been wetted 5 for if it be put into a close situatioa, o^ 
Ihat the fish be left in it, rottenness will speedUy follow* 

Of the Pbckei'BooM. 
However trivial the arrai^ement of this article may ap- 
pear at its first mention, yet I know not of any tiling in 
this anmsement more comfortable^ or more necessary 1, 
b4 both 
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b<ti! itt regard to itowage^ and to eiftnce, than a well* 
regulated pockei-hifok. 

The qukkhess and satisfaction arishig from a methodi- 
cal' attention to this point, are in themselves sufficient 
claims to die ad(^>don of systinnatic regolarity : but wh^' 
we consider^ that the incunibranoes attendant on the va- 
rious requisites which should ever be at the ai^ler's 
command, are thus induct in a smaller space, and that' 
they are preserved both in order and in good condition,- 
it seems wonderful, that so manj should foregb such ad-'^ 
vantages, merely from the want of resf^ation to look wmt 
their stock at a leisure hoor. 

It need har^fiy be insisted on> ^het what is- done diHrtug: 
the houf of leisure, is generally fiu* better elL«euted d^aty 
what proceeds under all the circuniBtEindes df vexation, 
&urry, and thdr several* consequences. In &ct, in a 
well-ordered compendhim, every thing comes so irnmo*^ 
diatcly to the hand, that little difficulty would be pre- 
sented, were any part of the tackle to require change, or 
to be replaced in the dark ; while the possesscM* of a mas» 
of nnscMTted, unarranged apparatus, can scarcely, at any 
time, contrive to bungle together that of which he is in 
immediate want. 

Speaking of the pocket- t^k, I should rather be un- 
derstood as recommending two : for m my opmion, the 
tehde of what relates tojiy-jishing, should be kept sepa- 
rtte, in » very neat case, capable of containing a few fly^ 
fmeis^Bome spare gut to re^ir foot- lengths, and from one 
to two hundred flies of sorts, properly classed in separate 
envelopes of vellum, and superscribed in large characters. 

Also aflat-reel, Siftw feathers, of sorts, ready trimmed, 
some different coloured silks on a card, a Httk eohler's^ 

wax^ 
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war, a' paxr of smsfl pomie j mi^OTf > 9ome smdH 8Sot8^ 
i«ady split, a pair of tweexeri^ a few nteHes on a bit of 
flannd^ scxne flatted ^/^ and nherpUitng, sucb as^b sold 
by embroiderers, and a Ihtk wioAoir of various colours. 

This divisicm wiU af^ar ^m raanre reasoHidxle, when w^ 
consider that persons who go entjjo'whip, that is^ to thro>^ 
tlie fly, necessarily take zJif/'Toi, and rarely equip them*- 
selves with apparatbs for bottamjishing: hence the tacKle 
suitable to the latter mode naay be sa^ left at home. 

I am^aware, that many gentkm^n poesess^rodSi which, 
Kke amphibious animals^ answ^ both purposes 5 but as 
J' was once of that opinion, and am convinced of it« 
Miacy, they will excuse me when I observe, that thte twQ 
branches of ^3^, and lottom^jtshing are perfectly distinct> 
and oannpt be so very easily blended. Necessity, it is 
true> has no law, but should never be quoted as choice / 
Rather than lose a day's diversion altogether, I would not 
refuse what I could be furnirhed with 3 but I would not 
ibr that reason, say that my tackle were appropriate to 
one, when it were made ex. lusively for the oth^ sport ! 

Th^lookioi ground tackle should contain a separate 
division, made firmly, to fit a wooden rack for four lines : 
two ai the linea should be stouts the two others ratlier 
finer, but ail of the best: quality. The hooks should 
never be affixed to thjo Imes-e^tcept »4ien in use ; but the 
floats should -, for which reason, one side.of the racks should 
te^rooved deeper tbaa the other ; so that tbe^floats might 
lay within ^leox. 

The o^po^td;sic[e^;th« AtoJ^ lybould/ cQUtam A:«imliir 
iirm caie^ wfaioh. ou^^ to opcin at; tbe^bottoofty. incited f^ 
at tiie top 5 flo :tfa^ when .turned on it$ edj|^ to A&.dbttcd^ 
thebadLsh0uldiNalPQ;9aatxivcx:toiL ^ ^ 

H5 In 
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In this ffbould be a small clearing-ring 5 a flat-reel j a 
small coffin-lead ; a few split-skot, swivels, and quilU 
loops, also dome rings and splents, all in a folding vellum. 
A few fioohs scH*ted^ a card with several colours of fine 
but strong sewing silk w ouRd on it^ a little coblers-wax 
in a piece oi shoe-leath^, a pair of neat scissars, veiy 
short in the points, and a disgorger. 

Your trolling and dipping tackle oOght to be in folded 
vellum, and may lay between tuo or three strong pleats 
of tanned leather, which should form a kind of inner 
pocket-book with a flap and strap j this should be fasten* 
ed into the middle of the back, and lay between the two 
stiff cases. 

Your spare gut, and your mounted footMngths of 
various descriptions, with and without shot, should be 
also in parcels of thin vcUum, duly superscribed j so that 
you may know the contents of each without opening. 

Of course your trolling ^nd dipping tackles will in- 
clude all that relates to live and to dead baits; such as 
laiting-needles, sewing-needles stuck on a flannel flap, 
spare gimp, some leads, swivels, and every thing of that 
class. 

As to SLJack-Jloat, such as is used for live-bait, you 
must let that accompany your rod-spud, butt-hook, land- 
ing^net, &c. &c. in your pocket, they not suiting the 
inside of the book. 

. This pocket^ook will exteriorly bear smne resemblance 
to a small cartouch box : fc»' it ought to have a sobstantial 
dipy "wkich ^umld iasten by mieans of a leather thong, 
secured at ite middle to tbe centre of the fia^ ^ so as to 
present two points, going dififerent wa^s -, each pdnt to 
t)e e9;ual to about II ctfcUisyfereiKe and a b^ 
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book. By this measurement, the thongs will go twice 
round». and have enough surplus to a&fd a good tie. 

Of Fishes in general, 

rsFidl divide this part of my subject' under two heads; 
viz. fishes that, from their habits of devouring their own 
species, may be termed pbbdatort; and those which, 
from their innocent manner of subsisting on worms, files, 
weed?», &kr. may Be designated familiar. These terms 
will he found the more appKcable, when we consider that 
the former class are at war with the latter, and indeed 
witli the smaller of their own kinds 3 while the latter inr 
termingle without apprehension of being attacked by any 
of their OA^ti class*. 

Under the predatory division we find. 
The Salmon in most of its^ The Jack', 

varieties. The Perch, 

The TVoui in most of Its va- The Eel. 

rieties. The GtavUhg,^^^ 

And under the familiar division we class. 
The Chuh, though I consi- The Ruff ox Pope. 

der tliis as ratlier doubtful. The Riidd or Finscale. 
The Tench. The Char. 

The Carp. TIk Gudgeon. 

X The Grayling. The Flounder. 

The Bream. The Smelt. 

The Bdrlel. The Lfimprey. 

The Roach. The Mullet. 

i:\LQDace. The Bleak) 

The fishes which are caught in the bays, and at the 

mouths pf rivejT^ when the tide runs up, will form a 
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third datt, tmderth^ designatioti of Maiihe avgliwo^ 
and b6 separate]/ treated of. 

The following are to be found only in rivers, or in 
lakes, or other \^atert that are fed by ample streams;. 
viz. the salmon, the gra^lhg, the trout, the chub, the 
barbel, the char, the flounder, and the smelt. 

Again, some are considered at being property salt water 
fisJies, since they retire, if accessible, to the sea during cer- 
tain mcmths. Such are the salmon, the eel, the barbel, 
iheflMtnder, the mullet, and the smelt. 

Few of the other fishes can live in brackish water j 
though tbe/ocl is occasionally found among those large 
morasses near Tilbury, and other low situations, to which 
the tide has access, where its waters are far from being 
fresh. 

Naturalists conjecture, that salmon would not live the 
winter through, if kept in fresli water 5 but I believe the 
point has never been completely ascertained. The eel 
not only lives, but breeds very fast in ponds, and other 
secluded waters. 

In respect to the growth of fishes, veiy little has, I 
believe, been authenticated : we have ^r reason for 
concluding that fishes do not, like the rest of the animal 
creation, grow during their piime only, and to any par- 
ticular standard ; but that they continue to increase ux 
size so Icmg as diey Uve in health. We know, that evea 
in situations where it should appear they cannot receive 
much sustenance, they. do not cease to accumulate In 
bulk> and apparently in vigour. 

Very large fishes have been taken out of small wells : 
and fromUUle puddlesj that bad not the least communi- 

catioa 
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csi'doa vn& any other water, I hare seen fine jach antf 
p€rck taken. They were not suspected to exist in sucb 
lituationd j the surfaces being grown over with brush*' 
wooti, and weeds, in such manner as to conceal the water 
entirely, I recdlect reading' a weH authenticated in- 
stance of a percA having b^n found among some large 
stumps, in such a pudctie,- its body was indented ott . 
every side by the pieces of wood > among which it must 
have been Icmg completely stationary, since it obvious!/ 
had grown considerably in, that situadon« 

The question is, how it subsisted so as not only to exist, 
but to thrive I We cannot but conclude, that ail waters^ 
especially when stagnant, contain or generate a consider- 
^le cpiantity of nourishment, whether vegetable or ani« 
ma^, oa which fishes subsist when no other aliment 
offers. 

Fishes are extremely' hardy, so far as relates to bites^ 
bruises, kc. It b by no means uncommon to find them 
with large scars, which can easily be distinguished 
among their scaks^ and sometimes with broken backs. 
I have caught one wanting a giU-cover, and have seen a 
few firom which a pectoral fin had been taken. 

Some kinds of fishes may be considered as ampliitncus $ 
thus the carp, the eel, the jack, and the tench, will all 
bear removal to many miles distance, if properly treated. 

There are males and females in every kind offish > but 
the latter are by far the most numerous ; they are ordinarily 
known by having roes in the spawning season ; whereas 
the males cont^ only a card-like substance, called the 
milt, or melL Almost all kinds of fishes are in season 
when about to spawn. 

The eel never contains any roe, which g^e rise to 

many 
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mmy^ aBsord conjectures, of which 'the water^quaeit 
did not £iil to take adraatage, by publishing various re^^ 
cipes fi)r breeding eek frono horses' or ii oai human^ hair j 
from bloody from dewy turfe^ and a thousand other sucli* 
ridiculous noAtrums ! 

The fact IS, that the ee/' is- of the viviparous class j that 
is^ , produces it» young alWe, without the f( miiiticm and. 
digestion ofspaum: but of this mom will be said in its 
proper i^htfet 

However singular my ppiqion may be, yet T have frc* 
quently thought, that fishes at eertain periods of their 
Kves moulted, orcasttlioir scales, i have cauj^ht severaH 
especially dacCy wl/ich appeared quite sickly, and had 
few omo scales on them, though there seemed to be new 
ones issuing from the matHces, oroelb> in which the old. 
scales had been ^^ne^. 

This might have proceeded from disease y but wheni 
we reflect, that tlie lobster is said to be in the habit a[ 
changing Its shell, and tliat all- the seipt nt tribe (which 
approach very closely to fishes in their natvu^ and oste- 
ology) east their skins every year, perhaf s my conjecture 
may appear to be in some measure correct. 

I have heard, that tiie gold and siker fishes kept in 
vases, at stated times change their appeamnce in such^a 
manner, as contributes ta support my opinion. 

If fishes do moult, they are, doubtless, at such times 
out of season, and unfit for the table : indeed,, we may 
take it as a pretty general rule, that such kinds of fishes 
as afford most play when hooked, are firmest in their 
flesh y and that such of those strong kinds as chance to 
make but little resistance^ are proportionabiy flabby, and. 
unpalatable. 

Besides, 
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Beshfcs, air fishes tliat are what we term ^ out ©fsea"- 
son," that is, whose flesh loses its firmness, and in some 
kinds its- colour, are^more or less ki a state &i periodical 
disease ; and when hocked, not only fail ta display theis 
Hsual vigour,^ but even ^jpear divested of that brilliancy 
Ihey derive firon* health and gix)d condition^. 

1 shall* in the description of each fish« respectively, in^- 
form the learner at wliat times il%ey are out of season ^ an 
object of some- importance, since it is then next to useless 
angling for them, as they neithei* take the bait freely^ 
nor are worth .sending to the kitchen. 

One observation should, however, be earnt^ in mind> 
viz. that ali fishes m pond5 ave more or less valuable, ac* 
cording ta the extent of their wat-ers,. and as the bottoms- 
are more or less gravelfy and firin^ Such fishes as are bred 
in spacious deep basons, or lake&, whose bottoms are not 
muddy, approach nearly in perfection to those found in 
streams. 

I'he larger and more rapid the stream,, especially if the 
waters be clear, and not impregnated wkh any mineral^ 
or other deleterious matter, the larger and more v^orous 
will the fishes be, and, as> before observed^ their firnanesft. 
will correspond with their vigour, . f 

Some kinds o£ fish arc apt to be muddy, even when 
taken from waters that are tolerably pure > of this the 
tench is a conspicuous instance. All eek that have very 
yellow bellies, and generally those fishes whose sc^s are 
of a duller colour than others of their kind> may be sus* 
pected of a muddy flavour. : 

This, however, may be chiefly, if not entirdy, rer 
moved, by keeping them alive in a tub^ or other capa« 
eious reservCKr^ of cle^i watery in two w three days^ es- 
pecially 
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yedaUy if tEe'Tvattn: be obanged> they will Become {j^ 
fectlj sweet. 

If you hire not the means of keeping them-altve, tako* 
eiit their eye» as toon as possible, and fill the sockets with 
ine white salt. Thli will divest^ them in^ some measure 
of their muddy taste^ and' cause dsem la eat firm : they 
will alko keep much better when thus treated. 

Above all" thing8>^ never keep d^adtfishes in water j it 
is the sure wa^^toniake diem decay. Sprinkling with^ 
eold water now and than, keeps them oo(^< and jdiant y 
but, to say the most, fresh-water fishes will not keep* 
Ibng ; they ought to be eaten soon after they are caught. 

Hiiving said thus much regardii^ Jisfies in g^fiaral, F 

shall now proceed to describe them in detail, giving pm- 

per directions how, and where, to angle for them, and: 

explaining their several' peculiar habits, and^ times of^' 

spawning.- 

Of the Salmon,- 

Whether for size, oomparative weight* of flesh, « ori 
Aavour, tiie salmon may be oonsid^:^ as the most valu-^ 
able of all the fishes that eome within' the ordinary oours^ 
of an^Ung. Naturalists reckon 2(> species g(. this- genus, > 
but that which comes under present notke is- the Smlmo 
solar, oreommon salmon, such as is sold- at the fish< 
mongers*, and is sent firom various parts of the kingdom^: 
pickled in small tubs^ under the weU^-koown name o£ 
«< Newcasde sahium/* 

This fish is found in almost every river that has comr 
munication with the sea ; it is partial to those clear ropi^ 
stteams that characterize most hi% countries^ such as 
^ose in Scotland, W^s, &c. where jo/non have been 
caught mpfodigkwtabgn^aoee. . 

Salmon 
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Salmon are frequently purtucd by the porpoise sanSAtr 
tunny 5 both of which destroy great nnmbers, as they 
return towards the irifets ^d mouths of rivers, a^r their 
winter's excursion to sea: indeed both p&rpoises aad 
tunnies have occasionally been caught in the higher parts of 
livers, -whsTe they have ventured in pursuit of the salmon. 

In the spring, the salmon may be seen darting up tho^ 
Hvers in numbers 5 they generally take their course 
through the strongest parts of the water, and if they meet 
with an7impe(Mment* such as a weir, a dani^ or a hSi^ 
feap over ma surprising mannenr: norve tkef eaaly dttt-^ 
oouragedf by one or more Mtives 1 on tbe oontaty/ 
whet£«r actuated^ by lastifict, or by emohlfon, tlwy kt* 
^foubCe^thdrefibgrt9> andsddomiath«eodMof cuooess; 

Many aie* shot while in- ^ act of hapingr at Hr y 
ea&d; and numbers are caught in nefis, suspended id 
such manner under the M, as to receive such £Aes atf 
may not be successftd in their aUempts la seadi the higher 
water. 

The manner in which die salmon leaps is singutar : it 
descends deep into the water, and turning its head towards 
tlie fall, makes upwards wtti^ all its force ; but, as it 
reaches the surface, brings its tail up to its mouth, and> 
using it as a spring, casts itself towards the height to be 
surmounted. I have ftiequently seen them in this manner 
ascend about ten oc eleven feet, but I have read of their 
leaping much higher. 

It is wonderful that, on arriving at the top o£ the fall> 
the impetuosity of the current does not hurry them back 
to the lower ^^'ater : this very seldom, or never, occurs j 
on the contrary, so soon as the salmon feels the element, 
he instinciively opposes himself to the stream with such a 

readin^ssj. 
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evince his powers. 

Salmon grow to a great size^ sometimes reaching t> 
upwards of 7Q pounds in weight > but such are very un- 
common : their average. In great rivers, may be from 1 (> 
t» 30 pounds ^ in the lesserstreamsi firom & to 20 poundf. 
constitute the general run. 

They are not considered as salmon until after the fifUu 
year, till which time they are known in dii&ient countries^ 
by various names, some of whidv are applicable to tbeic. 
annual growth. Thus^ during the first teasoit^ tbejr air 
called " salmon-Jry,*' or " smelts y'* in the second year^ 
''9prods;* ofspurU" then *' «of /J >*• ''fork^iails^** 
** half-Jlsh \*' according as they s^pear to be advancing, 
towards their final designafion^ I consider it; however,, 
a difficult matter to fix the age of a salmon thus exactly,, 
and rather q^rove of the Scotch mode of classing them. - 

I» that quarter, ail anfketaUe fishes^ that is, such as 
cannot pass the cruives, or salmon-straps, are called 
^* salmon y* while such as can make their way past them,, 
are known by the general uame of " grilts" 

Cruives are made in the rivers throu^out Scotland,, 
of those large pebbles every wheife abundant. They con- 
sist of a short, but immensely substantial, barrier, raised 
in the middle of the stream, by placing tlie stones loosely 
to tlie thickness of many yards,, with a considerable 
slope, especially witlim. Attheendsof this barrier, are 
tvt'O railed cages covered over with plank, and firmly fas- 
tened by piles and by arms, to both the bottonn and the 
rampart. 

From the exterior of the cages, or twps, two. very subi- 
stantial buttresses of loose stones divei^e, so as to gci 

about 
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about 200 yards down the streamj expanding at the same 
lime until they approach the respective shores 5 leaving 
a chaiinelon each side of about 20 feet broad, but con* 
trived so as to be very shallow, the main body of tbc^ 
water rushing through the cages. 

Tiie salmon, attracted by the velocity of the stream in 
tlie middlcj and by the fall (pften of many feet) into 
them, are eager to rush into the cages, where they are 
taken. None but ascending fishes are prized j as thoic 
which bend their course downwards have spawned, ani^ 
are 9ut of season, ^or, indeed> do they usually descend 
the streams until the fishing seascm is, by law, tJosed. 

There being sometimes distinct fisheries for the ne^i 
above '^raive5, which belong to other parties, the law 
has interfered to prevent tlie rails fi»m being set too close 
together} else the value of the upper proprietors* fisheries, 
would be destri^ed, and the produce of succeeding ye^^- 
be consideraUy reduced* 

As.it'is, I must confess, that mismanagement appear^ 

be somewhere existent ; for, with few exceptkms,, the 
fisheries for salmon throughout Scotland, especially ia; 
tJie Ne^s, which was formerly of the first rate, are con* 
fessed by all to decline miserably ! We can only attri- 
bute one cause to such an effect, namely, the grej^t rise, 
tliat has taken place within these few years, in the rents 
of all the fisheries ; by which tlie fishers have been actu-i 
ated to narrow the cruives, as has been done, to my 
knowledge, in some instances -, thus taking fishes before 
they attain a good size. 

Ihrs is, m fact, eating all the chicks, and leaving none 
to grow up into fowls. Besides, young fish^ thought 
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Aey (Jo hreti, have vtry Htde spawn*, compared wiSii 
tiiose of greater age. 

Thus mtich is necessary to be miderstoed, by way of* 
checking that very sanguine idea which many anglers en- 
tertain regarding the ^vrndance, and the size, of the sat'^ 
inon in Scotland. 

The simple truth appears to be, that the generaKty ot 
6ie waters in that quarter are desperately poadied by those* 
who rent them, and who are, dmost to a man> jeidous 
of a line bemg thrown within their bounds. 

What with cmives and nets, sal^im axe beconteig T^orjp 
•carcej and wSB be* stSmoie se^ if die prop^tms are not 
ttove attendve to keep the fidiennen ftom encroaching 
on the legal measurementi both of mc^and ofraUNt 

Many assert, that sahnon will return regularly evei^^ 
season to that water in whiefo they wem spawned r this 
may he true, bnt I eannot inegine by what meaas t&tt- 
supposed &ct waa ascertained. A few paitid instanoea 
would senre but as a weak ground fbr a genera) rale. 

In the eaiiy parts of the season, the stthmrm axe to b& 
fcund generally in die deep stroz^ wattrs, though they 
will at times lay v^oa the scours, or sha&xw swift parts 
cjf streams, ta prey upo& mmn&wsy and other smali 
Ibhes. 

During the summer, ^ saPmon basks near the. bot-^ 
ftom in peaces exposed to the suDo. on gravelly ors^dy 
^aces, but in more genJtle and shallowet water than iiv 
the spring time. About tJie middle ci June> the males^ 
acquire a homy excrescence under xkmc chins» which 
seems to be intended by natcffe as an instrument where- 
with to form an excavation, in. the sand, or gravel, ftw?- 

the- 
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•die aocommo^adon of die femsSe, vbich osualty spawm 
in Jaly« or in August : some^ indeed^ later^ and some 
earlier 3 but the hottest time of the year appears to bd 
that of their greatest fecundity. 

When the female is fii^t in spawn^ she is in excellent 
<:ondi^n j butj owing to absence from salt water pcr- 
liaps^ gradually becomes more and more loose in ho* 
fiesh> which changes from a deep rose colour to nearly 
white J while the head becomes blacker, and the whole 
exterior betokens indisposition. She does not recover 
«intil she again visits the sea. When in this state, they 
are called liach-Jishes^ 

The m^e keeps floating over the female while she is 
spawning ; and, when she has deposited tlic whole in the 
cavity where she laid, he, in a careless kind of way, 
grubs up the sand or gravely and therewith dightly covers 
the spawn : from that time. Nature is left to do the rest. 

The young fry may be seen about two months afier, 
iis long as a Itttk finger, or more 5 and by the time they 
have. got to the mouth of the river, in general grow so 
much as to vie with a middling gudgeon. 

I do not think they venture far ou^ for the first year ; 
as they are to be seen, Aaring the vi^We of the winter,, 
on the scours, at the edges of deep strong waters, and 
sometimes in shoals where there is a deep hole in a waim 
situation. But, in such casesy they will only xemain 
where the sea flows ki firedy. 

For some time before the salmon quit the higher parts 
of the fi6^ ws^ers, they bec(»ne very ^Kxrtive among 
the flies that flrequent the rivers in autunm, and sedeot tfa» 
inore^'edied situations in strong deep waters. Wiien tiiey 
b^[in to descend towards the sesjp tfaqriemow? daily t» 
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-^me fiiesh spot^ dnd, in many places^ disi^ypear sud- 
denly; as thoi^h tlie least brackishncM In the water Run* 
dnoned them to tiie ocean. ^ 

The time of their return into th^ rivers is extremely 
uncertain -, for many are seen, during favourable winters, 
to run up so early as January ; indeed, some have been 
taken in that month full of spawn. The generality may 
be expected in May, perhaps a litde earlier. 

It should seem, that salmon are not invited by cir- 
cumstances in any degree respecting warmth or flavour 
in the fresh \^aters, to ^uit tjie sea j but that diey retire, 
in all probability, from hosts of their natural enemies, 
which would devour their young, and perh^ the spawn 
itself, were die means left for them to do so. 

After so ample an -explanation, I trust the learner can- 
not feel himself at a loss in regard to the situations therein 
he is likely, at various seasons, to find salmon (indeed 
they do not study concealment so much as other fishes in 
general). He will also have informed himself as to their 
probable seasons, for that docs not appear to be yet a 
setded point. 

In some waters, salmon are taken all the year round 
m good condition. These anpmaUes, and deviations from 
the ordinary course, are not to be the angler's guide ; 
though he should take every advantage they may aflbrd. 

The tackle proper for ja/iwon-fishing is of the heavy 
class. If ti^cjiff is iised, a rod <tf about 18 feet long wiU 
be requisite j this should not be so pliant as fly-rods in gc* 
ner^ but well made, and without the smallest blemish, 
especially towards the tip. 

The wire loop at die end ought to be very thick, and 
txery thing suitable to the struggle a very vigorous fish, 
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^-elgliing from 10 to 40 'pounds, must be expected to 
.jnake. 

The reel should be of the largest size, and furnished 
with a soun4.1ine of not less .han 40 yards long* Those 
who angle for salmon in Scotland, use a very stout line 
made of horse-hair, generally black, wound on a crosa 
stick fastened to tlie butt, as has been already described. 

The Scotch people angle for them in earnest j being 
often for six or seven hours up to the middle in the 
stream, into which they wade, so as to throw their flies 
over the salmon*s haunts. 

Wlien you think the salmon runs large, your hook 
should be on double gut -, else, with the best manage- 
ment even, you will rarely land a good fish. 

Many talk of catching salmon with single hairs 3 but, 
admitting thatsuch may have happened, under favourable 
circumstances, no man in his senses wo\ild expect to be 
«iiccessful, who had no stronger check upon the fish*s. dis-. 
position to go his own way. 

Indeed, salmon -fiihmg is not such a finical amusement; 
it is a laborious one, and requires both skill and a strong 
arm, to follow with any advantage. Those who have 
ever felt a fish of 20 pounds weight at the end of tlieh* 
line, musj be sejisible of the necessity for having very 
strong tackle. 

Furtlier, the salmon is extremely voracious, and when 
on the feed, does not stick at trifles ; that is, in proper 
waters. In still clear water, where the deception may 
be discovered at some yards off, he is at least as prudent 
as his neighbours. 

Under the head of Flies, those suited to salmon will 
be ahewn: they are best used in the middle of cool breezy 
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dajs, during the summer, and will sometimes prove 
highly successful in the evenings fdlowing sultiy noons. 

The greater part of our £nglish ai^lers make a great 
fuss about the proper flies for salmon -, whereas the Scotch 
anglers, who are veiy skilful, and possess many admi- 
rable qualifications for the ^xnt, content themselves with 
either a heron's or a bittern's hockle, or the red feather 
from the wing of a turkey-cock, which answer for the 
wings J while a little fine wool, of a sulphur yellow 
(sometimes rather deeper), makes the body of such a fly 
sa the salmon seem to relish greatly. The Scotch anglers 
all busk their own flies, for so they caU the art of manu< 
fiurturing them. 

In the morning, that is, so soon as you can afbr the 
day dawns, your best sport will be with the worm. For 
this purpose take two well-scoured lobs, run one up (as 
described in the duections for baiting) above your hook, 
which should be No. 1, or No. 2, and let its tail hang 
down, and cover the second worm, which should be 
threaded so as to occupy your hook entirely, and to have 
about half its length, or less, j>endent. 

Your gut may be treble, but should at least be double^ 
for about six or seven feet. At a foot distance from your 
hook, put on a swan-shot 5 and before you loop your line 
on to the swivel, which should, in this branch of angling, 
be at the top of your gut, slip on a coffin- lead, already 
^described, to sink your bait so as to play on the bottom. 
The swan-shot will keep the lead from going too low, 
but will not fix it, nor prevent the Ime from drawing 
through when a fish bites. 

IM the above point be ever attended to -, that is^ never 
to attach ycnn a^n-Uad, car any other heavy weight, to 
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jour line: if3roudo^ the fish must dmg the wdgjht wbeit 
he attempte to move your bait* which he wiUl instant]/ lot 
go, on feeling the least detention ; whereas, when your 
line passes through the weight, the fish can carrj awaf 
your bait without fiselii^ the smallest impediment ; the 
jxreight lairing still, and allowing the line to draw through 
it to ai^ extent. 

A iloat is not only useless, but an lundrance, when 
angling fiir salmon, which wiU not in general take a 
ir^ing'hait, or 'one suspended to a fioot When the 
water b deep and rapid, you will find roving mi eaceHaat 
method, especially among foaming eddies, and under im- 
petuous falls, where the salmon leap. 

When a salmon takes your bsut, you will feel the lin«i 
tighter ; sometimes you will feel a sudden pull : in the 
former instance, gi\-e the fish time to goigp, and then 
strike pretty sharp, but not violently ; in the latter case, 
it is ten to one hut the fish has liooked himself, and you 
should strike more moderately ; but, in both instances, 
keep a tight line. 

Avoid, however, irritathig the fish, and let him keep 
low down in the water, unless the bottom be foul ; if it 
be so, keep the fisli well in hand, yet without provoking 
iiim to asceiKl, which he will be apt to do if urged, and 
will then leap and lash in a very dangerous manner^ 
With calmness you will soon subdue him, especially if 
you can contrive to lead him gradually into stili watT, 
where you can con^troul htm mxK^h better than among the 
rapids. . ^ 

Although salmon are very strong and active, yet I d9 
not think them very difficult to manage. With a gqod 
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doAam*rwf, about l6 feet in Leng^,. and iloal tackle, sa 
in advantagoMt situatioiih the angler should not be afra4 
of. the kiKest smimom. I ooosider .a jmck of the same 
weight, to be iar more formidable. 

^oMoKvill aometimea take a live bait, b«it raaj be 
more readily cau^^t by the oommcm method of troUmg 
with a minnow, especially if you can anchor a boat in the 
middle of the stxeam, s6 aa to ha\«e an ample 8oe|)e for 
apioA^g your bait across it, as you sk at the stem. In 
this way you may have good sport, keeping sin ex^seUeni 
oommattd over the fish. 

If there is a good ripple on the water, the smlmon wiU 
bite freely, partiailarly on the tails of stiong currents^ 
lulining tm band or gravel. They do not £:iequent mnddy 
atttiadons. 

Some troll for salmon with small gravllngs, or last" 
springs, as they are called in some parts -, others use 
amaH trouts. Tliey are no doubt all good baits ; but I 
have always remarked, that though the largest are the 
jnost enticing, the smallest are the most certain. If yon 
play your bait with a quidc motion, so as to make it con- 
fipicuous, and to conceal the device, you may be assured* 
that, if tte laige fishes are on the feed, they will not be 
long m annoimcti^ themselves, and will take a minnow 
m soon ^ a gravHng, 8cc. 

The angler, whenheismtentoncatdungja/moit, wU 
find it necessary to Jceep as much out of sight as possible, 
«Qd to avoid moving his rod. Thb pfecautk)ia, indeed> 
holds rood in every branch of angling. 
' The salmon is veiy sin^ukr among fishes m one par* 
iicjiBX, vis. 60 sopa as bodbed^ (x r^etted^ it k$tantfy 
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empties hs msw, m which notliing ts erer fimnS. Ik 
this it resembles the woodcock and the snipe, which vM 
their excrement whenever they take wing. 

Before 1 quit this part of mjr subject, I must inform 
my readers^ that great nuaibers of salmon are taken in 
the Highlax^ds of 'Scotknd, in those poois ^necaHy 
formed by ti^ infi^ietaosity of the earrent, under falls, hj 
Vassxis of what is caled the Hangm'. 

This is a «tiiF p<^e about 1 2 feet in kngth, with fl me« 
tal loop at its end> and rings along it, as in rods; through 
these a strong hair line is passed, having at its end a veiy 
strong double liook, very sharp at die points; and deepl/ 
barbed. The superfluous line is wound on a cross stidc, 
as before described. The operator lets down the hook 
into the water, to the "depth of 12 or 15 feet, holding 
down the point of his rod as low as he can reach, After 
aliowuig it to remain in this position for a Ittttle while, he 
raises the point of his rod> as far as he can reach, with a 
sudden pull. 

It has sometimes happened^ that a salmon has been on 
«ach hook f This would appear a very improbable man-^ 
ner of catching fish ; nevertheless, I have seen seven 
caught in an hour j and know for certain, that the man 
.who caught them did, in the coucse of one day, thus ob- 
tain upwards of seven scores of salmon, wei^ungirom 
ttx to fifteen* pounds eacl^: some were caught by the 
head, others by tlie belly, or near the tail, just as they 
chanced to be in the way of the hooks when th^ were 
jerked up. 

Even in this mode of catcliing, some skili was required 

to get the fi«h safely out of the watWj it being impossible 

to judge how £tf tl^ hook had penetrated. .Each fish 
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was therefore managed with care, and led to the stX 
water, where a landing-net was in readiness to receive it^ 
as soon as ascertained to be firmlj hooked. 

In regard to the junior classes of salmon, their habits 
being precisely the same as those of their seniors, nothing 
particular need be «aid cooceming the mode of taking 
them. They begin at a very early age to nibble at a 
worm; and, when about the sizeofasraaH mackerel; 
are extremely keen after Ae fly, especially those of a 
dark colour. 

They frequent the Irnig flat scours on die sides of riven 
near the sea ; and uiien the surface is ruffled by a smart 
breeze from a warm quarter, to>vards the autumn and 
£dl, may be caught in great numbers. 

Your tackle for thb sport should be very fine, and the 
flies on hooks not exceeding No. 6 in size ; indeed No. 7, 
or S, will be sometimes found to answer best. If you 
do not wade into the water up to mid-lc^, your line wiXL 
require to be let out to a considerable length j aS the 
flshes generally lay some distance from the sliore, at the 
edge of the deep water. 

Do not consider it a wonder if, in casting for the in- 
£ii.ts, you should hook one of the parents j which, in 
such waters, will give you much trouble, by frequent 
lei^> and lashings with the tail. 

Salmon being oflen too heavy to be taken out of the 
water by a common landing net, the gaff is in common 
use among those who piu^ue this diversion. 

I have already desciibed that instrument, and shall 
briefly observe, before 1 pass to the next chapter, that 
the gaff, having a cord fastened at about a foot from the 
upper end^ may le caiiried over the back, much in the 
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^me manner fls mttskets are Avaig by soldiers, the other 
end of the cord being tied to the butt of the hook. 

But to say the most of it^ I do not think a ^q^*is mdis* 
^nsable; wh'de it is> on the other handi a dangerous 
companion. 

0/ the Salmon-Trout. 

This fish, though somewhat singular in its £>rm and 
appearance, is nevertheless often mistaken by anglers for 
young salmon > but it is not so flat in proportion as a sal' 
won 5 indeed, it in some respects is naore like a mackerel, 
and is, besides, more bright in its marks. 

The scales under the lateral line exhibit a pink tint, 
which gives thcm a peculiar and beautiful lustre. Besides, 
it is more rmtpdoi about the head and gills than the 
salmon, being marked with rich qpecks of red and Uack 5 
m some more indimng tp clay cdour, and deep brown ^ 
but such are generally g<m^ out of season. 

Salmott'trouis rarely exceed £ve pounds in weight, 
and their average may be taken at about two. I have 
heard of some being taken that weighed eight pounds^ 
but such must be very uncommon : perhaps, as above- 
stated, there was some mistake. 
. These fishes frequent the same parts of rivers with the 
salmon i but they are hx more keen after the fly, being 
veiy sportive and ravenous. They spawn in the autumn> 
about Michaelmas, and immediately afler run down to 
the sea i disappearing, in general, from the time of the 
first frosts until the cheny begins to blossom^ when they 
return in shoals into some waters. 

Like the salmon, they run high up the rivers, and 

sometimes work their way over shallow flats^ with inex. 
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l^ressible vigour and mtMenaa. l^x ^^ ^° seaibR 
when they eome from the sea in the spring 5 bat grada- 
allj lose their flavoor^ cdovar, and appearance of health, 
as their spawning season approaches. Some are found aU 
the year round ^ but in the cdd months thej are not 
worth dressing. 

Angle for tliem after z fresh, or as ui some parts called 
a spU, when the water is strong and discoloured, widi a 
M-ell-scourcd brandling, or a large red-worm. At such 
times they often take the bait near the surfecc, cspe* 
cially at the edges of wfairh and eddl6s. Both trMng 
and romng are good modes ; but your dead bait ought 
not to exceed the site of a minnow. 

When die water is dear, you must try the rapid scours, 
and under mill-aprons, weirs, and bH mall ^dls fifom 
which t!ie water runs smartly. Most of these places ard 
deep where the water tumbles in, and hatbour the finest 
fishes. 

Your tackle should be strong, but fine; such as a very 
substantial single gut for your foot-length, and increasing 
it afief about two feet, by twisting two moderately thill 
ones together tery neatly ; this may continue for about 
fi>ur or five feet more, and then loop on to a very smaQ 
swivel, whereby it should connect with a taper hair line. 

Such win be found af^licable, not only to salmon'* 
fronts, but to aU fishes of this class which do not exceed 
seven or eight pounds } tlfough with proper management, 
and under fiivourable circumstances, it ought to hold 
fishes of fiur ^[rtater bulk. 

Your hook should be No. d, where the fishes run 
large ', but where they do not exceed four pounds. No. 4 
Will be preferable. As this fi»b has a good-sized mouth, 
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you may sltilte almost as soon as he Mies, This should 
indeed be n^ore taken as a gaide when fishing £oir the pre«» 
tkUory tribe, than it seems to be 5 for it is obvious^ that 
those which have small mouths^ however ravenoos ia 
their dispositbns, cannot so soon gorge the bait. 

Of this the ImrM is a strong instance ; while, on th* 
dther hand, we tind tibat little fish, the mllir*s*ihumh, or 
bull'kmd, owing to its capacious jaws, almost invarlablf 
gorges the bait at onoe^ and gives som^ trouble to get tlie 
book out. But when you rove for salmon'trouU, you 
Invst be guided by the feel of your line> as directed in a 
fermer instance. 

This fi^ does not readi]^ take a iripping'lmt, any* 
ttiope than the so/mon 5 theiefore never use a fioet for 
Ikem, hat have oae good Aat about a foot from your 
hook : if the water is deep and rajud^ twoj or eventual]/ 
tinee, may be necessary to keep your bidt down* 

When you hook Asalmam'^rotif, give hicti Sne, for he 
u both strong and impetooui : be caiefol not to kt him 
get down too deep, where the bottom is rocky, or in 
other re8pect9 foul; for he will endeavour to entangle 
your line, and thus give you the slip. 

Hiese fishes take the Jlif firedy during the stonmer, 
but are apt to be vtry shy when their spawning season i^ 
at hand. I have remarked, that they are partial to a r^ci- 
spinnmr, aod to such douUe-winged fiies as are made of 
deep brown, Orbkck, covering ikab-edkmrsj or, tawny. 
' They seinetknes take a ifro^j^er; that is, one pot on at 
aeme distance from yoor iireickmr, orend-Jty, bymeana 
«f a short piece c^ gut, looping on above 1^ knot See 

The salmon^irout is, however, Eke^tbeMAROfi^ dnring 
1 4 the 
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the rery hot part of the year, partial to highly-ct^nired 
and bright flies : both are sometimes taken hy means of 
lint jay's unng for legs. But their taste for such is of yeiy 
ihoit continiiance. 

Imitations of the brown and of the green locust^ some* 
^xnts answer admirably. Indeed^ when those iiBects 
can be had^ they prove excellent baits 5 but great oue 
must be used in committing them to the water, as they 
would inevitably fly ofl> if the least vicdence were us^ 

Of the J^ate-Trout, TFhilling, or Sowin. 

These> and many more> such as ^2/^-/rott/> bleachers, 
httgers, scurffs, &c. are all names Ibc this remarkably 
fineflsb^ which oomes i^;£ram the sea late in the spring^' 
and is to be ^^und until' the first fiost9> when they letum 
to thp salt water. 

Some qpawn in the rivers in September^ and o&en wn 
to be found retiring from them full of roe> but as this 
only occurs whe^ the northeriy winds prevail stroi^y in 
October, we may, perhaps, be right in conchidiog, that 
they cannot bear cold weather: their very late access 
from the sea is some ponfirmati<Hi of this (^nnion. 

Some are deeper coloured on the beck than others ; 
tnft in general there is a brilliancy on every part, which 
canseii them to appear quite white at a little distance. 
They are c^a light bluish brown down the backs, and are 
beautifully marked with spots of red ; a few smallor 
black ones being M^termixed all over the sides^ down to 
the lateral lines, which are richly but delicately cdoui:ed« 
. The head of thb fish is, bluff, not unlike that of the 
chuh \ its fins are strong and stiff, and the tail is Inroad;, 
but not much forked. 

They 
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! Th^ are extremely p«rtbd to brackbh water; aid dxt 
cai^ in gre^ nombers at the entrances of liyers by the 
fishermen, who, when the tide is coming in> cany their 
nets outbbliquely fit)m the shore, and sit in their littb 
cffi'-hoats at the outer end, watching for the fish, which, 
when eirtangled, agitate the net ccHisid^ably: their ge<- 
neral shape is longer than that of the comnu>n tfut. 

Some authors state, that this fish weighs ^ firom one Iq 
three pounds >" but my own experience telb me, they 
getkexvMy run fipm two to.t^i, or even to twelve, pounds, 
I once saw a whitling of that size ; I have lought them 
.frequendy weighing from six to ten pounds; and my own 
hook has procured me more than one very little under 
eight. 

From the above des^^ription the learner will colleet, 
that the tackle proper for thb fish correspcmds'with what 
has been directed for salmon- trouis. However, I am 
rather inclined to think, that whitUngs of a small descrip- 
tipn rui> higher up tlie rivers, than those which have ar« 
rived at greater bulk -, wherefore, lighter tacUe must, in 
some situations, be preferable. 

The rod ought to be about l6 feet long f not so-nmch 
owipg to the gi^eat size or strei^th of whitUngs, but be^ 
cause they in general lay out in the stream, and sequire a 
great extent of line to reach their haunts. 

lliey must> when hooked, be managed with great 
caution, on aecount of their propensity uprising out of th^ 
water^ even when delicately treated > soo^etiraes in five 
Qt six successive leaps> to the height of four or five feet. 

These fishes will tak^ the worm very well in sonie situ? 

(ffiouii therefore, rov€ for them, if ui;idet fidla,. otitic 
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y^haa on the th^kmi > if yotx wifii wade otit> cr can get 
tbove diem, so as to let oat 12 or 14 yards of line, fine, 
but strong near the hook, with <me or two s&ots, yon 
taaj, bj alio^rtlig your bait to play near the ground, oo • 
gnvd ot's^d bottom, catch many about snn-flse. 

Towards the middle of the day they generally bask ilk 
thaDowi^ where tlie water is rapid and unfieqittoted. At 
such ikats, and during tfte whole of the evening, espe* 
rlii% if there be a nifBing wind from a warm quarter, and 
between slight showers of heat-drops, they are keen af^er 
almost ai^ fly that is on the water. 

Generally speakk^, however, I should ex^^ed to find 
them rise best at the yellow May-fly, while it is in season j 
and at a fed, or a black, or a grizzle, or a grouseV 
bockk; the hook being about 4, 5, <tf 0, acconling aa 
the fishes may run f<»r size. 

You will <^n find whiilings in streams whose stff&cea 
«e smoo& (bec«3se ^lere is but little current), whUe the 
beds are interspersed with large pebbles, or pieces of rock : 
in such waters they snap eagerly at whatever tempts them \ 
and, hke the common trout, dart fi:ora under ledges and 
shelves c^ stones, or from und^ stuibps, &c. wkh asto« 
lushing rapktity. 

But they have a wonderfal faculty <rf checking them- 
selves, at <liscovering the deception, and quickly qject 
what, in their hurry, may have been mouthed. There* 
lore, when you fiiki i^em to be thus disposed, you muA 
be quick in striking the ncKm^t you thoik thiey have t^ett 
the fly. 

lAironn-fid)B»& d^ ^ X^ require much timefbt 
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poach!ng> they hang extMndy graedy; but. Vim aU 
^hort-jawed fishes^ possesBing iba gvealest p io m p tu e w ia 
ejecting whatever gives uneasiness to their stomachs. 

Tliey may sometimes be seen kbouring thna to disgoige 
your bait, wheit the hook has penetrated into the maw, 
Hiis consideration shoiakt cause die angler to stiike in 
time. 

The £esh of the fvhitltng is of a figliik ro8e> or some- 
thing approaching to a reddish cream colour; peculiarl/ 
iirm, but not so fat as that of the common ^0(1/3 ttflakei 
like that of the salmon^ and reqtnres ridi sauce. 

Of thcBlwckTrouis 

This fish is little known in die South of Britttn 3 in* 
deed, it is chiefly to be found *m die large lochs (or^Mtes) 
in the northern parts of Scodand; and I Iwve lieard, that 
some of the waters in Ireland abound there^jnth. 

The Hack trout is remarkably hancfebme, its badC 
being of adcep tawny htie, its sides partaking somewhsit 
of the same cast, but brightened by a rich yellowsh dnt^ 
that relieves its appearance considerably. The spots artt 
of a crimson, and of a deep gdid colour 5 and the lateral 
line, as well as the head, bear some dots of a smaller 
Biz^, but at least equally rich. 

Hie tail and fins are yellowish red, and, when in sea*- 
son, somewhat speckled. In the> water, this fish is beau-i 
lifial : its very rfiort head, broad tail, large fins, «id great 
depth, give it a certain resemblance to the tatp. 

Black trouts are in season, and indeed in nxost circum* 
rtances corre spo nd, with die common irottt : they an/, 
however, more powerful, and greater stitigglers, tendep- 
ihg it indispensably necessary to use them- vely^gendy.'^ 
' ^ 16 They 
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They bke fredjr at tbe worni, are vcrjr partial to a laig» 
hait, beii^ very greedy f biit prefer quieter waters than 
any other of the troui speciea. This suits them weU ta 
ibe locks-, however^ they are to be found in all the great 
rivers^ though chiefly aUve the cruives^ or other impedi^ 
menttf 5 whence I ctmdtod^ they do not relish brackish* 
water. 

. £laci trouti do not take the minnow well : they are 
lo be caught by roving with a wonn> and with the £iy, 
from the end of May to tbe end of November: while the 
snow is on. the mountains they retire to the deep waters^ 
and are very rarely to be seen. 

During the summer^ they take flies of rather a bright 
^peaiaoce^ but as the year apfM-oaches to a dose* they 
psefer such as seem mealy> heavy^ and deeper coloured*. 

As this fish generally runs from two to six pounds and 
has a large mouthy your book should be Na 4» or 5 ; 
joxagut vexy sdect, and angle for about eight ornine 
&eL Your line veiy long ; £ot they sosnetiipes lay at a 
great depths and will not rise near the sur&ce so ceadily 
as tbe other sorts of trotd, when a worm is ^fifered. 

You will require two large shots> and a neat s\i'ivel» 
letting, your bait sink very low^ in die locks especially; 
lor in some the depth of water is ijnmense. Loch^ Nes9^ 
wbicb abounds with llack itouis^ is said to be unfa* 
^bomabie. 

The flesh of llack tmtts is remarkably fine, not very 
sed; but more of a stccHig cream colour. Wl»n in sea« 
fon« they axe rich and firm; nordo they fall off either in 
fleshy OS in flavour> so eady as others of the same ^eciea. 
Jrom dbeic being caught with fiiH roes both in Julyandin 
Octobei^it ia pcobaUe they spawn twice during theseasouA 

Somc^ 
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Some, Ikonrever« are cccaiionally taken big wUh tot 
during tbe whde of the interval between thoie montba* 
wjbtcb we may, peib^s^ correctly pronounce to be their 
regular periods jfor gestation. 

Of the Common Trout. 

Of this admirable fish there are maoy vaneties } each» 
however> so trifling* that in describing one» I shaU de« 
viate but little from those ancnnalies with which every 
thing in nature is more or less diversified. 

The common Irout b a very handsome fish^ having a 
veil-formed body^ not^ unlike that o£z salmon, though 
rather stouter in proportion to its length : its head, how- 
ever^ is shorty and not so pointed -, its eye more bright 
and expressive ; its tail not so much forked ; and its fins 
more Tightly tinged, they being of a yellowish red cast^ 
towards theif edges especially. 

This fish abounds with beautifiil red and black spots^ 
which ornament the body in general^ as well as the gills^ 
while it is m season ^ and wluch appear more faint and 
dis^ct as it approaches to its spawning time^ during 
which It is scarcely eatal^e. 

Trouts continue a long time sickly after spawning, and 
retire to the deep water ; where they remain for a long 
time in a state of languor approaching to torpidity. 

Th^ usually spawn in all October and November^ 
though some are eariier^ but none^ I believe later. When 
first impregnated^ they are peculiarly high in colour, and 
present a rich glowing tint on their sides ; in some pink, 
in others straw coloured. At such times they are excel-* 
lent for the table. 

Trouts are &>ud of ihaip watersjt especially such as run 
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among madses of stone^ and oAer obstnictkms^ causing 
Cffeiy where little feBs :* thcj lay also under weirs, bank8> 
and other sechided haunts, ^ere they find abundance of 
food^ for trouts are extremdy ravenous, and destroy 
immense quantities of small fiyof all kinds. 

They are very partial to those situations where they can 
lay omcealed, especially if the long flowing water- weed 
IS played over them by the current ; there they lay in 
Safety from the net, and are ready to dart out at whatever 
prey may offer to their view. 

The males are by far the keenest, but are not so strong 
Ui the water as the females -, which are deeper in thfe 
body, and are in general richer and higher flavoured, but 
not so firm as the males. 

Trouts vary in size according to the waters tfiey !nha« 
bit 5 in some places they are considered as very targe 
when they weigh two pounds ) in others, many are caught 
Vreighing seven or eight poimds, and ate only deemed 
Jlnejishes. I have heard of some reaching to fourteen 
pounds; hut such must be rare indeed. 

• Those bred in small streams seldom attain to any great 
size 5 but they become very numerous, and afford excel- 
lent diversion by their eagerness, especially after the^y. 

* The largest are almost invariably found in great wafers, 
and in diosc parts which arc frequented by the harlel. 
Indeed, I have seen many trouts of eight or nine pounds 
Wight, taken out of those holes where gentlemen have 
been angling, with greaves on their hooks, for larheL 

' When trouts are on the feed, they generally run upon 
the scourSs being then in chace of minnows, and othe^ 
small fl^es. In such case, you cannot do better than 
XtqU with a itiinne¥>, ox tbr6w- a fly over them 5 that is 
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<o 8«jr, a fioC cr two before them r hfM§toeskm &fff 
kttvv mn time to coatempibite the olject^ and are caoglit 
^ite by torprize. 

The cod of the morning, and of thealbitioon> are th% 
besttkoes to ai^e for them. In the monung they take 
the wortn> but during the rest of the day the mifmow, or 
the/iy. 

Though trouis are extremely voradoos, &cy are, never^ 
«hd^8S, equalty cunning; and do not run very blindly 
Into a mate : on die contrary, of dl the river fishes^ they 
iffe, m my ofmnon, the most knowing. 

Whether it be from the immense quantity of bunglii^ 
tackle presented to their view, they acquire that habit of 
discrinunation which marks all tiieir actions, when they 
bave time to look about them^ or that they are instinc- 
tively subtie^ I cannot take wf&a me to say 5 this inuch^ 
liowever, ig certain, that those who angle fer ^fonfe must 
possess much skill before tkey can command suooiss. 1 
consider iuck to be ont of the questk>ii on this occasioA $ 
for I am Mtf convinced, that he who uses the finest 
taekk, and the best beits^ applying them properly^ and 
keepit^ out c€ sight, must^ in the aamewaieiBy oomr 
pletdy distance all competitors who are deficient in any 
^those requisites. 

A /roci/-ro^ should^ fyrirvUhg, rcvhg, &c. begboul 
•14 fM long, ^ry firm> and wt^Lmounted in idl respeda. 
The reel-line should be stit>ng, but not too thkk. Tha 
book, ^xmt No. 5 \ but if the fishes run ho^e. No. 4. 
^Ilie bmt, wdl-scoured 4)r<mMngs, manh-worms, rfi^ 
^iwrmSt grubs, Sec. according as you find the iumts^m^. 
loped to take any «Be kind ia pfdcfeneow- 
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-. M6float> tinka in Terf deep cbamieb, whtreyoacm 
txroceed gently by the riyer midc, or fctkrw in a boat ^ m 
such case you will fieqaentl7> during hot da3rsj find the 
irouts indined to bite ; but you \irill be more subject to 
the attacks of perch, barlel, and chubs, if th^ are la 
the waters. 

When you use a float, a swivel will be unnecessary ; 
bnt I do not recommend a tripping-bait, knoi^ring from 
experience, that trouts prefer such baits as jday freely im 
the water, at about half depth usually; or such as lay 
near the ground. But there are waters in which the float 
is almost indispensable. 

Trouti are keen after flies of aU ki^ds, but are partial 
larly partial to the red and jthe black palmer ; also to the 
yellow May-Jly, while it is in season | the moodcock't 
wing, the gr&usc-hackie, and the small brown iocusil 

During the very close summer evenings, they will 
take the double-winged fly, t. e, deep, brown and drab^ 
at wellas the brown and the black ant-Jlies, 

The hooks in such flies ought never to esjc^ No. 4 $ 
and in the common course of angling, perhaps No« 5 will 
fxove equal to eveiy purpose. The foot- length should be 
weU-sdected|:u/, coloured to the same tint as the wate^ 
you angle in j or if it be very dear, your gut shoidd be 
of a veiy light blue, or green cast ; so as not to shew so 
conspicuously as white ^ is ^t to d«>i, when the s^m 
fhines especial^. 

The gunning of the tjtout xeoden ei^xy prpGaution ug* 
cessary i therefore your knots must be ve^ nnall, and 
neatly tied down ; yowrgut should be single, but taper# 
little i being ratbp: thinner pe^ir the ^Dk^ aQdbee(Hnip| 
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gfaduklly !(to\iter as it aj^roaclies your hair-line. This 
will make tt throw with greater ease^ and prove &r m<H^ 
deoeptrre tathe fidi. 

Some suppose^ that irouis breed worms after spawn- 
ing; bat I know not of any foundatkm for such an 
opinion. All fishes are weak after spawnii^ -, and we 
ought to condude> that such a great change as take» 
place in their bulk^ almost suddenly, must afect their 
system in proportion -, Urn, added to the idteration as to 
the dispontion of those juiees whieh nouri^ the spawn, 
will account for that lassitude which ik> doubt {»eys upon 
them at such pertods. 

With reelect to the varieties eftrouU, oidy one q>pean 
to deserve particular noilSce^ m. t^ Gillarm ironic 
found in some p»rt8 of Iidand. This has die extnaffdH. 
aaxy pecdiarity qi a khid of p9zan), reaemU^ ibeso 
in poultty, which is. etfeiemed a great ddicacy. It doof 
not, however, appear to be connected with digestioii, 
beix^ more fleshy and less compact than a real giaxard^ 
ttid^dthout any cavity. Its purpose resBsins unknown. 

I shall ccmdnde this diq>ter with remarking, ihat^ 
natural flies, grubs, &c. such as you can provide in the 
fields, or fix>m trees, bushes, docks, &c. are all exo^sl 
baits for trout y but as diey vrill not bear to be thrown 
out at the end of your line, you should put them on your, 
book vexy neatly ; having fixat formed artificial wings for» 
such as have none, by lapping a bittern's, luraUack, cot 
red cock*s hockle, round the butt of your hook, wHch fot 
such purposes may be No. 3, or No. 4 ; accocding to the 
size of your natural bait. 

Shorten your line, and dip from behind bushes^ Itc. 
hxto places where you tl^ink ibe trouts fi:equeut : if yon 
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fianage w^j sticceas wiU genenllf crown yDur dToitiv 
In this way you will probably &HI m with clmh ; espe« 
cially under banks bordered with osiers^ Box where the 
water is deep aad strong. 

Yott cannot be too cautious In re^rd to keepiog com- 
pletdy out of $igbt> and jHreventing your rod from moving 
vanecessarily. The spring is the best season for the fly ; 
faring summer the treuts will take witrms^ mmnomsp 
moA every kind of good bait that is properiy lendoced to 
themj especially after a/r«fA« 

Of the Shedder, or Chedder, or Sanuon, •r Gravimg^ 

Tbcne k a motley tribe €i£shes, which are known m 
"ViurkNis parti by aH the aboVe^Bflbrent names^ and indeed 
by Awny more i but these me the most genend. Not atijr 
sai^trau bill mfbaaeHStlti, harf^s be«i somewhat puxzM 
horn to dasi them ; Ibr they are very vanoos in thetr 
wmkB, are seldom found wkh roe^ and appear to asso- 
eiale as though <^one species. 

They cannot be brought to any particular standard^ 
for th^ aie evidently of many diflferent kinds. The most 
gmeial opinion teems to be, that they are the young of 
Ike iutmon and of the trout in their several rarieties. 
Their behig abc«it four to six inches long> wheft ibey first 
* Iqypear in the spring, and their being sometimes fouror five 
ounces wei^ in the latter end of the season, when some 
oontmn roe, seem tofovour this opinion; especially as they 
ire in the first instance, desdtute of those beaut^ spots, 
which oome out upon tem as the summer advances. 

Whatever they are, the angla* will find very pretty 
pastime in whipping for them on the scours, with very 
fine tackle 3 using small Made fixes, on ho(to No. 7, or 
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K^. d. When in the fiummir> tfaeser detlckHtt littfe ^sbe» 
J)ite very fincely 5 espectally wlien the stur&ce is^ a Btde 
ruffled by a vrarm wind. 

lliey sometimes may be seen in shoals; in deep holes 
tinder steep banks, ergoying the sun's warmth ; but whenr 
ao sitxatted, they for the most part disregard every kind of 
Bait, and after one has bceti taken, commonty quit the 
haunt, retiring to some more sedtided deep. 

For sahnon and ^ jacks, the gtavBng is an exceB^t 
bait, if sdected of a suitable size. It is rcmarkabie, how- 
ever, that ereii when orfy fir# at iix inches in length, 
ihey may be seen chadng the minnotvs and smati &yf 
^rhence we may derite some ccmfirmatloa to d^ titlt 
to bedassed smongibtpredaiory trib^. 

i C^AeJuck, jni#> t/rJbM^ 

xtm IS pfopeny cdbd losfrnh ufttttr wofj^ * ftnr ceiN 
liuiiy H is the most bold, meteues8> and Twacsksua d ma 
Ihe fishes within &ax riverSt It dues not confine Its ^6m 
predations to those of other kinds, but attacks without 
reserve such of its own species as it can swi^ow. 

Hence we observe, that ihtjach is a solitary ammal^ 
iaot mixing in^ioals widi others of its 6wn kind ; whsh^ 
ea the other hand, all o&er fishes, krge and small, inva* 
tiably retire on the ap|yroach otajack. 

Indeed, I have on several occasions been led, wl^n the 
weather and other drcunlstaiices have been favourable^ 
tin findit^ I could not hiduce auyyaffni^or fishes to bite> 
tatryfiara^tfc*, and very rarely fefled of catching one in 
« very few mimrtes. Such is the dread accasnmed by the 
tidmty cf this fenocious phmderer, timt even such fisfaea 
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:^ it cannot master, viz, salmon, trout, perch, kc, ofa^ 
large growth, avoid him as though he were infected ! 

One exception may however be made to this^ other* 
wise invariable rule, namely, that no jack will touch a 
tench of any size : on the contrary, he will go and rul> 
s^ainst a tench ; especially when sickly or out of season^ 
or aft^ being hooked ; just as though he received benefit 
or solace isom the contact. 

Nor does the tench appear to avoid, or to be any way 
iipprehensive frova the visit -, he r^nains quiet, and allows 
the Jacifc to do just as he pleases ; seeming to entertain a 
perfect confidence as to hit own sqf^. Other fish^ 
likewise resort to the tench when sickly, or in pain^ 
whence some call it *' thejishes* physician.** 

Tht jack spawns generally in March^ thot^h some* 
times in the hsi week of Fehmny, or hi the early days 
ff April: according as die wettfacratfgrbe more or less 
mild. At this period^ the females retire anooog the he^^ 
loasses of weed, generally growing at the edges of tl^ 
waters in shallow places^ where she casts her ^wn^ the 
male attending ber with apparent solicitude. 

So soon as the ^wning is over they return ior a few 
days to the deep water> and dunng the middle of the ds^ 
lay on the sur&ce^ basking in a state of torpidity, enjoy* 
ing the warmth, and for the most part, with their &cc^ 
towards the sun. In this state they are fiequently taken^ 
by what is called ^' haltering" or ^^ snaring" 

This (^ration requires a stout pole, such as is used tci 
hay-rakes, &c. at the top a piece of strong cord about 
two or three feet long is fastaied^ having at its lower end 
a piece of stout brass or copier wire, formed into a dr9;if 
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loop, large enoiugh to'allow a mah*s Head to pass throiigd. 
In using this you must look the jack full in the facci 
keajmig your eyes fixed on his ; whereby he will be in a 
manner fascinated^ and will remain modonless. 

Lower your pole very gradually, so that the wire loop may 
^ass under his level af about a foot before hb nose 5 when 
you think you have got it to such a direction as may girt 
him all around, without touching him in any part, yoU 
must gradually move the noose or loop forward, until 
you have passed his gills ; dien with a sudden jerk, puH 
tight, so that the loop may draw close upon liis shoulders, 
and without any delay lift him out of the water. See Fig, 
5, Plate IV. 

The learner will perceive that a steady hand, and a no 
less correct eye; are requisites to ensure success in thii 
branch of the sport. He should be careful tliat his tackle 
is sound J for when he has to deal with a jack of ten or 
twelve pounds weight, whatever defects there may be, 
will soon disclose themselves to his great mortification and 
chagrin. 

^ llie wire for this purpose ought to be as thick as (he 
thinnest size of knitting needles ; and as it is very apt to 
be brittle and untoward, if used as it comes fi-om the 
mill, the angler will do well if he purchases a whole 
ring, which may be had for about a shilling, and put 
it into a small earthen vessel, filling it up with dry sand, 
or brick-dust, &c. This beii^ set on the fire, will m a 
little while heat the wire sufficiently to render it more 
^xiUe, and take off the bnttkness to which it is sub* 
jected in milling. If it be not sufficiently softened by 
the first nealing (as this process is termed,) let it be le- 
periled until the mseii tough and pliant 
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It k'a gnrat pecidiarUf aaioisg jofh, tluK tlie laigMt 
&bes aie the most apt to iadulge in bMlBOg : tbe b)oo4 
of all fishes is oM, btit I haire aliM^ thought^ aad tbt 
more I cQEfcudered it theiBore waalccDvipoecU that.tht 
Woed of;<i^ is pecdiari/ so. 

Po6«bIy«' this is occasioned hj thdr iiyiiig ik4ioBj oq 
flninial Ibod; for the jiod^ does> not» I belkve, at; any 
aeason^ partite of the Teg;etabiesi3aticBaBoe on which mos| 
other fishes^ at kffit p«liidif , sidasist Hiist hovnrerj is 
completely invohred in darkness, and seems to be con* 
tradicted by the ^eat shyness ennced by jacks at their 
baling seasons, that is to say; eaily la the !|»ring> and 
late in the autumn 5 though they may be soen basking 
even during the smnner. At such times they will seize 
a bait wi^ great seeming eagerness > but for the most 
|«rt rclirtcpiish it instantaneously ! 

When the jacks are thus shy, the smgler mt»t taka 
them at the snap ; that b, he nrnst be qmdc in striking so 
soon as the bait is seized. This reqiures a psmticuhdr ap^ 
paratus, whereby the fish rarely escapes, under proper 
managefm^nt. 

The snap tackle may c(»id^ of a single hodc> larger 
and stouter than any within the register, which being 
ias^ned to stnmg gimp, is inserted at the mouth of a 
i^udgtw, t>r other small fish (the smaller. Indeed^ the 
more certain), and brou^t out either at the middle of its 
side, or just before the vent 

But the treble-snup is by far th^ best : being n^ade of 
three such hooks tied fast together, and secured to a 
piece of gimp ; \idiich being inserted by pieans of n 
baiting needle at the vent, and carried out at the mouth, 
which is afierwatdaaewed up and perforated by^alip^ 
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hook, as htt ^kcsdy baea ^wn under the head of defaS^ 
ikdUy tbe thcee hooks hwg ^ead into different direc** 
tiansy it » a Ui^osaDd to one but that th^jack is hooked* 
See i^. 3, 3, «id4, />/tfle III. 

There is ^pec«ltr kind of hoek made exprosslj' for this 
purpose, called " th^ double spring-snap,** It is on a 
canstitEdbn jidnsirably svrited to the intention ; and> if 
SQjgDod hatidsy cannot fiil 4o -Bk itsdf in the fishes jaws : 
1tisQUidea8«i#lf^.6> PiaielY. 

The size of the ho<^ of eveiy description employed in 
dus pursuit, sbdcild be accommodated to the strength of 
the line j and both should be applicable to the growth of 
tbe/sdbin the 'waters where you angle. We may in the 
long run, consider them as weighing under ten pounds j 
though I have killed them much larger, and tliat io^, 
where I was asgdted theare was not one of fire pounds 
we^ht Jadki however, are great ramblers, and I pos- 
sibly fell in with those firom a distance. 

I never k'dled one exceeding seventeen poimds, but 
have seen iooe of twenty-five, and have heard of others 
being taken that weighed thhly*two pounds ! Authors 
inform us, that in the Irish lakes they sometimes rise to 
the enormous size of seventy or eighty pounds ! ! ! 

Whatever may be the length or thickness of your line, 
you will {dways find it useftd to have a smaU suivelon it, 
'Somewhere ; if w^in a yard ^your hodc, the better. 
You should be extnemely osBr(!fcl in your management of 
Mjtuk yifken hooked j for he will, if possible, run into the 
^molt despcntB aitvations, and tiy the stm^th of youf 
tackle, by vanous ittraUig^tms. 
Tieat faim tBudcrly, ftr his mouth ii vexy hai^^ and 
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ftequendy you will find, that the hook, iosteacl of h««rki^ 
gone througli the jaw, rests by a veiy slif^t hold of tfat 
point on some tough pait, fiom whkJi it is easily displaced t 
when such is the case, your hook is in danger of snapping 
at the bend, against which the point acts as a levp:, when 
so situated. i 

I consider it very hazardous to let a jack hare mon 
line than he will run off the reel when he first seizes the 
bait; because he will to a certainty, if there, be any 
weeds, (&r other shelter at hand, go in, and lead you into 
difficulty; but circumstances must govern on eveiy oc* 
casion. 

When the jack takes your bait, if the water is clear, 
you may see him to a great depth -, at least there will be 
a perceptible agitation of the water, proportioned te its 
depth, and to the size of the fish : ^or a jack generally 
seizes with violence, even though the bait be close to. 
him. 

At all events, if you do not see any of these symtpoms 
you wiU soon feel him. If you are prepared in the snap 
way, strike firmly, but not with a jerk, lest you tear 
away through his jaw, or bit^k your hook. 

If you have gorging tackle, as described under the 
head of Dead-baits, you must let him run as fiir as he 
may please ; avoiding to check him, and pointing your 
rod down in the direction he takes j so that there may be 
no hindrance, and he may not feel the smallest contr<d. 
Give him time to swallow your bait, whkh he will db 
almost instantaneously^ if he be of a good sise, and noit 
too fiill oif other prey ; as sometimes happens. 

In general, zjack wUl l^^uiet while he pouehes-ihe 
bait; but if it be too large, or that any oOitr jack be in 
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S)gKt> he iriH nm with it tifidl he can bj concealed, so 
as to turn and chuck it about according to his iaaicy. 

You should make it a constant rale to give abundanci 
©/" time, €md not to le sparing of line, in the first in- 
stance.; for though a large Jttck itay bok the bait so soon 
as seized, the iuajor part of them, more particularly 
where they average from one to three fKxmds only, will 
Require son^e tkne. Let them lay a few mimites, say 
about four or five, and then ito soon as Ihey move, strike, 
and manege with caution. 

If, howe\er, a^r laying a minute inore or fess, or per- 
haps two minutes, thcjoik runs again, it may be prudent 
for you to strike^ especiaDy if he is intent on gaining a 
dangerous coier. In this you must be guided entirely by 
circumstances-; for if ihe jack is ob^iouuly large, and your 
bait small, there can be little lieskaion ; «noe in all pro- 
bability, he gulped it down without difficulty ; bttt when 
you have rea^n to think your bait is rather too large for 
tlie fish, yoii cannot sliow 4oo much fbxi»earanoe, provided 
you are ill a ^afc water. 

On the V hole, you will find the greatest advantage 
result from giving* plenty of leisure for the fish to si^allow 
the bait : you ensure the prize ; because if he has pouclied 
he cannot escape ; and if he has not pcniched, yon ou^ 
JK>t to distuib him. 

When a }ack evinces his bulk by-the a^tationof the 
water, or by rising so near the surface Srfter your bait as 
to be distinctly seen, and after stopping for a few seconds, 
•shakes your line said vuns oiF, you may be tolerably cer« 
tain tliat be has pouched, and is desircus to qect the 
bait; which, if 3^ use a doable gorge^kpokf he cannot 
|)0S8iblydo. See %. 6, P/a^llL 
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In tadb eaiet joa have only to keep a tight line^ 9ni 
preveot hk running among weeds. 

Withxespectto the dioioe of swap or gorging liooks, 
^roumustbe regulated entirdy by the season of the year, 
and by th& waters in which th^ fishes hiy. 

During die basking seasons, the j^ks are very shy 

so far as relates to pouching, therefore the snap tackle is 

tLen indispensable; tt is also {u-oper where you cannSt 

. venture your line beyond a very limited length ; for 

instance, where you dip with a dead-bait, or hxve a live- 

> bait with a £oat, in sm^ open breaks, at places where 

the surface is generally covered with docks,, water, hoy^ 

&c. in such waters yoU would riot act prudently in gixing 

much hne ; but ')£ the season be appropriate in other res- 

. pects to ih^gtkrging system, you may allow a little more 

time before you strike, than you would in the basking 

seasons. 

When you see a great number of very small bubbles 
. rising frcm the spot where you know, by the direction 
of your line, the jack is laying, you should forbear from 
striking $ it bekig a certain sign tliat he has not poucfied 
your bak. I re^uc^t the reader to refer to that chapter 
which treats <' f>f buhbles in the water,"' for a full dis- 
cussibn of this point 

Jacks will sometimes take down the watet-rai ; but, 
whether owing to the resLjtance that miimal makes, 
which I have witnessed to be veiy fieroe (and that too 
,under the water), or that the hair or tjbe scent dis- 
pleases, I know not, however it does not appear they are 
very partial to diat quadruped. I have repeatedly seen 
jthe tats p^ss such Jacib as were obviously on the alert, 
and of a good size too,, without being attacked; though 
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tbe former getn^all/ seemed to htre 41 4hek eyes al^Mt 
them, and to loecp close in shore. 

In my t^Hmon, unless the jack shouU sei2c a r^ 
•boutthe middle, se as to press the ku^, the former 
would stand but an iodi^r^ chaooe, in icfard to mak- 
mg a meal. As to mic9, die^itand no chaiee $ though I 
ihivk them a veiy indiflfoeat bait^ and not to oon^are 
IF^ a good ytXkiw frog. 

I hare great reason to beliere, tliat Unless irei7 hungqr. 
Jacks will not rise to the surfice : for on many occ9sions> 
I hsLXp seen fiiem follow my bait until it W9s nqarly o^tj^ 
but not being in time to make a snatch before it was on 
the surface, they have suddenly darted down ; on throw- 
ing in again, and giring deep ^jday to my bait, I have 
always had thera at me very q\iickly. 

Possibly tfic fishes begin to smell the trick as the biit 
retires from the deep j when, even though they sliould 
not see the angler, they feel some diffidence, not to be 
overcome l>ut by a keen appeti|e. 

I do not know any brnnch of* angling that r»quire$ 
iiKve patience, temper, and skilly thai^ jod^-Ashiiig^ A 
lu)owledge of tlie most likely haunts is easily attained ; 
tor jacks will seldom remain in the dear parts c^tbe wa- 
ter, unless in search of prey ; thpj pr^r what azie caUel 
^' black' waters, ** i.e. such as ^xtherbeii^ oveijbungbjr 
arborage, or banks; are shady and gloomy; or vdiQre 
<here are deep holes among, or near to, heavy masses of 
w eed. But when on the feed the)r occasiMKdly frequeqt 
the shallows > laying concealed among rushes, dags, or 
jihaded hoUqws ; from which the^ dart fgith i^pon wjat- 
ever they ilunk they <w swallow. 

9.2 li 
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ft is sometimes hi^y interesting to watch the mo« 
tions of these depredators, when they get on the shal- 
lop's in pursuit of dace, gravHngs, Sec, lliey sometimes 
are so extremely eager, as to run absdutdy out of their 
element, and to lay exposed on the shore. But they 
are very alert in gaining the water. I have seen several 
krge jacks so situated; indeed I have known one of 
more than six pounds weight, to be caught by a boy, 
who put his foot on him and lifted him very neatly. 

Here it is proper to observe, that SLJack has remarkable 
sharp teeth, both in his jaws and on his tongue ; and 
that his bite is extremely severe ! On this account, it is 
dangerous to handle him for the pmrpose of taking the 
hook out, as you would do with other fishes. The only 
safe way is to take him by the eyes, pressing your tliumb 
and finger strongly into their soc^cets. 

If the jacks are veiy lai^, the suare is an admirable 
aid 5 for when once you have them hollered, and &st by 
the eysjs, you can manage them well enough. 

When you want to get your hook out of tlie/ori's jaws, 
turn him on his side, and set the hollow of your foot close 
behind his gills; then, with ydlir spud, wrench open his 
mouth, and introduce your disgorger. 

If the hooks are in the maw, as they usually are under 
the gorging system, open the fish's stomach about the 
middle, and you wtH be about opposite to, or rather under 
the points ; so that your gimp will be safe. Cut away the 
parts that are hooked, and qnslipping the knot that holds 
the gimp to the reel-line, draw your l^ait, hooks, and 
gimp, all through the aperture you made i;i the stomach. 

This will disfigure the fish fax less than cutting down 

the 
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(he ]sws, until dj^e hooks can b« got out through the 
mouth. 

In order to atoid unnecessaiy n^tition, I must re- 
quest my reader to look back to the directions regarding 
live and dead baits, where he will find many particulars 
immediately relating to this part Of the subject. They 
are of the greatest moment^ and should be completely 
understood ; else little success can be expected in jack- 
fishing. 

I dwell a little on this pointy because I hold this cbap* 
ter to relate to one of the most pleasing branches of the 
art i and from the conviction that a good jack-^her will 
not fail, ;9(rith commcm attendcm^ to become expert in all 
the other branches. 

I shall now offer a plan- for catching jach in those 
waters, where, owing to the borders being «ther long, 
ahallow marshes, or to the immense quantlQr of ftags, 
kc, which grow in the water^ it is utterly impossible to 
tise a red, or any ordinary tackle. My mode is pecuKarly 
applicable to those lakes and streams thus situated, but 
whkh are not more than forty or fifty yards wide, and 
whose channels cm: middles are tolerably dear. My in* 
variable success enaUes me to recommend it to the angler's 
attention. 

Take a strmig compact line, such as is used for hang- 
ing window-leads ; in length, equal to the utmost breadth 
of the water you nlean to fish in. At each eod &sten on a 
•light pole, about seven feet longj andoneachpofe^en 
a reel of rather a ]ar]ge size, so as to hold abundance of 

Qq tlie cori, at about ten feet on each side of its cen- 

•tie (or in the centre, if you use only one reel), tie a neat 

k3 little 
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Iktie block with A pidley in it : this need not be more thah 
sufBcient to pass a reel-line. 

Kach reel-Hne is to be passed tiiroagh that hlock 
wiiich is Dearest to it^ and then to be made fast to 
either snap or gorging tflckk, as you may judge proper 
(jw P/nte Y. Fig, 1 .) J but well loaded. 

An being ready, draw your cord tight, and begin 
at the end of the lake, c^ if it be a river, let one person 
cross to the opposite side with one of the pole^ in hit 
band, carried upright. 

llie two persons holding the poles being opponte td 
Mdi other, on difl^rent skies of the water^ move on ^ 
the^amepace, tlie poka overtop^ng die ruAes, &c. and 
the baits loweied down into the water^ to nuh depth m 
flaay be proper. 

Wh^ any weddsy Ire. inqr be hoi die wajf cf ekfaet 
bttA, Oie person to whose red it is attidiodL winds H 
up, or Ikb his pole ; as ma3r be requisite. 

The mottonof the cord occasions the bmts topky adt' 
mlraUy, and seldom faOs to attract such j«cib as get • 
sight of them. So soon as one takes the bttt, he is duh 
taged precisdy the same as hi way other situation ; the 
two pole4}earers filing tkeir poles on die fgamoA^ and 
straining to keep the cord tight. 

In this maener the jiuk Is soon exhanstod ^ the elds-^ 
dctty of the cord belog extremdiy distressing t» him; 
Wliea be k tifVfctotm, the two persons may letae to 
such place as may ba conveoient for landtag hia. 

If it be a pond> fi6 difficulty occurs> but in lakes and 
streams, it may be necessary to take off the reel fiom 
thatbf^whiqhiiat Mberty, and fiMtndng its line to die 
leitoftepde^ titveertway^ undl faewlvwlioB Jiohla 
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the jack, may have secured his jHrize. The roel^lfne will* 
then draw the pole backj ^nd the operatk>n can be con- 
tinued, s 

Observe, liowever, diat thcJUU-reels I invented are par- 
ttcnlarly appFicable to thb device ; as they direct the line 
every way. 

Barrel-reels, however^ answer ^xtreniel^ well for this 
purpose, if at the top (^ each pole, a small block or pul- 
ley be fastened, to dkect the line up thereto ; whence it 
' will afterwaFds run aloi^ parallel with the cord> until its 
jMKSing through the pulley in tiie middkj finom wluch 
the bait is suspended in the water. 

It dk>uld furthd' be ebsorved, . tiiat in drawing the 
bttletftlffough wdt«rai)dioae banks aiepeffectfyfre^ from 
bushes^, amd<ith&t kanpediinciits, the two peisoiui manag- 
ing tile tadde may tie the cord eadi nmad their waists ; 
and have the reels xxpoaAuactitiimu oronwaUung sticks. 
IfrlUt way tliey could stretdhdtt cioadTefj tight. 

Under the head of '^JUaU/* the reader will iittd the 
dtecnpticQ gipen of what are caHedftx-kounds, otftying- 
fioats ; these are nuule of bladder8> to wl»ch baits arb 
»Wpeiided> and are sent to sail^ as itwere, on ei^tenske 
waters. By sech means it Is said> that very Urge jach 
are takefi : I never tried that method in the way there 
4eseril)ed; bat hwe found a bladder-float eieefient la 
Ja(^'fiskkig wl^ fift-baitsi and also with dettd-lmU, 
fidien thevB has been is strong wistd at my back. 

AU yotinsquke is, to tie the lioe lo the neck of tbtt 
Uadder, leaving sofikient of it bekrw for the bait« aoci 
after casting both the bladder and the bait> clear of tha 
weeds» Icc. near the shof^, to veer oot as much line as 
f on ma^^dge ^t3per ; then fiistaidonm With a stahcu kc 
k4 In 
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In this manner tiic wind will drive the Waddler a^iit, ani 
give the bait good motioir. 

Though jacks will take both live and dead fish, and 
frogs, rats, &c. yet tlieywillat times bke freely at the 
v-orm. I have often beea ip a ticklish dilemma, by 
their attacking tlie bait intended for some of the familiar 
tribe ^ my only chance Mras,. to make a bold efibrt, and 
to pull the partly unwelcome visitor, without eeremony 
QU ta a shallow, where I could seize on him viith my 
hands : or if I could get at my lauding net, to raise the 
Jack up to the sur£ice as soon as possiUe, and during his 
s^^ruggle to get the net under him. 

I have succeeded in both ways at times> but only with 
moderate sized hshea ; such as were under two pounds^ 
When they hare been larger, I could not treat them so 
roughly, and always had the mor^catioii to see theoi 
cut my gut, and go off with my hook> 

When I have not been able by any ineans to dbCaia 
small fishes for bait (a thing that will now and th^ hap« 
pen), I have had recoui^, and with occasional good result^ 
to another device of my own invention. 

Observing that jacks were very fisnd of a large bait* 
and that ihsj would snap at guts, &c. thibwn 'mto th» 
water, it occurred to me that a very httge bait of worms 
would answer well. Accordingly I took two pieces <^ 
gimp, of equal lengths, about two feet each« aiMi at the 
foiu- ends set cm four very stout hooks , such as I use in 
my snap tackle. I then doubled the two giw^ in the 
middle, and fasteniog on a strong swivel^ fixed it to my 
line fim^y by a draw-loop. 

The four hooks were each baited with two hvge ibis*, 
and the whole were kept together by a tie ^ostabove 

them^ 
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ibeai } tskkmg caie that the hodcs stood bade to backf 
all pointing outwards. In this manner I kx^ the jacks 
cither at the snap, or otherwise ; just as I judgqd proptf : 
and caught some very respectable fisbesw 

I found it necessaiy, in smae waters^ t» have a piece 
of thin sheet'lead carried once or twice round mygin^s 
at a few inches above the worms^ in order to give them 
good phiy. I also caught one very fine perch in this 
manner. 

The paier-nosfer, or many lux^ on one fine, is a very 
common apparatus among the country people f ^^Aio puH 
out tlie fishes they hook without any mercy, sometimes 
lifting large jocks of ten or twelve pounds, dear over 
thek heads. 

The crown-net, aS* it is called, i9^ a basket about three 
ieet in diameter> which is thrown by those who fiiequeut 
the fens in Lincolnshire and Cambridgeshire, into the 
^hallows j where numbers cf£ jacks general^ lay. The 
basket has a round hole at the top, through which the 
fishermaa^puts in a stick, on feeling which the Jack wilt 
instantly disp^y himself. He is taken out with a shc^t 
gajf, or a harpoon, or with a small net. 

This kind of net, or rather basket,, is in use in various 

parts of the world, where, during the inundations, such 

fishes as get into shallow water, being quickly perceived,. 

^are pursued, and the inverted basket is thrown over 

them. 

I can easily believe that much amusement arises fronr 
what is termed (by a gentleman who wrote a tieatise on 
angling) fluxing ; that is, driving a goose or a duck into 
water where there are jacks, with a bait Ued to one of 
the bird's legs. No doubt but the contest must be plea-^ 
K-5 , santt 
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sant; tmt Tappreheiut, that if a dock itemptojrM, ft 
riiotdd be a. AtQ grow^ binl ; ibr/iCKrIf are i^ now and 
dten, to take <!bwn those cf a lesser nze, and sometiiDes 
lo make free ^th a good nzed gosHng. Indeed in* 
ftaoces have occurred of their attacking dogs, and chil- 
d^ien while bathing. 

It is a reiy retnarkable chrcnmstance, ^t jocib inTa« 
f^\f swalkw fuch fish as tke^r catch head fbrerao^ 
Thir nadcubt is occasioned by their sense of the difficulty 
ftat fbust attach to beghming ^th the taS; whereby 
tbt^ "trovSd feel some mconvenience from the scales and 
ins; ^dikh is not the case when^ the head goeft first 

But that little fish> the itinstiek, or prichk-i^ock, vrhldi 
aibounds in the fiens, and in many other waters, swims 
dose to the ja^h without fear, conscious, no doubt, i>t 
tte seeurity afibrded by those sharp prickles on hb ba<^ 
aodtidea. 

Nor w3t ayaci meddle widi such perch a8> from theur 
ffee> are a^ to present a formidable spake on thek bade 
tes 5 %Ht they do aoi stand on such ceremony with tf«Me 
«f a mon* tender age. When you bait with ^perch, yoa 
BUist cut off the back fin, else, thoi^ Ajttek txmy^t/t, 
ht wQl in all probability let go so sooci aa he fbds the^ 
spike y of which he entertains great appiehensioh,. 

Those who put jacks and ptrck into the same water> 
"^^ider the idea ^at tke latter wHl net be molested^ ate 
fight so far only as relates to the grown fish -, but the 
breed wUl cease j for ^ jacks will to a certainty destroy 
«U the young firjr : nor will ^epercb pay more definiente 
to the very young jacks. 

The cuniung and boldness of jacks, whea tfaeype]> 
ceive the intezxtioiitoJietthexn^ ace wonderfiil ! onsueb 

v^ rpy*f?n a 
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eccasioi^ tbey ^ wrig^ batwcen ti^ Mfr aadtbt 
\tsBky or tbey will sometiaies use tboir leeth, wiA 
^uch «6eci> when<8iieo«oud)r eppoM^^ at tp Biabi your 
•OBiataiiAa decline the <;0Dte6t. , 

I recollect a curious ittstanoe of a very fine pondMof 
dragged for tbrte days succesvvely} ontU thm Qxmy: 
assured me he bad aot^eft etthar a perch, <»- a i€m:kf or 
^carpy or z jack, of half a poood W6^> &rhe took 
away all that weve iltrarth xemflhring in a cad cvoy dajr, 
throwing back the small ooea. Knowiog, bovNS^wr, 'tim 
satiate c£thsja£k, and having scan that> whtle tbep^^ple 
«Rei« draggiog» it was ^m^e fior than to have taatpti^ 
I ventured a smidi wager kha^ I would m .the ooune cf 
^isee days^ cat(^ a j'oc^^ tit least as large as any he haA 
renloved 3 aooe of which were e^nal to five pounds, 

Duiing the first day I (fid not get a bite> the fiiliea 
being all alarmed at what had passed > hut on the second 
^evoMng, I caught two very fine ^cks, one upwardt of 
aeven, the-othernot^psitienitiepoiHBb! 

It mask h% -observed, thai I had derived considerabte 
.advamage fioom the didantng of the pond, whtek^ befbm 
the net cotdd be got in, was weeded by four men, 'wh&' 
btiou^t a boat for the purpose 5 they w^^ nevertheless 
upwards of two days desuring kss than an acre of wa^.^ 
My advantage aiose irom being abk to dip whef€, and 
how I thwaght proper : so that if a juek remained, it 
^as neiat to impossihle but hb must see my ball y which . 
^s aU I wanted 

i have befcne aaid, Ihatthc iive-lait h by liamean* 

(cfigihb, where a dead one can be used. Before I waa 

*' up to the trick," I used t& sit veiy patien%, foUowing 

the Jidio^of jome wha thought thema^ves jeidellent 

1^ ^ aeglers^ 
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•Dflen, nd wafechuig my brge float ; Imt tbe fisw btiea . 
I obtained m that way, added to the instnictkat of a near 
idatkmj who ia very expert io ereiy branch of aBg}uig> 
made me tiy the dead-hcdis ; wherewith 1 hme unc« 
killed abundane&of immensely fine fishes t 
« The yottnf^ angler, when intent on catching jacks, 
must not overlook those little poote and ditches which 
•ometimes appear to afibrd litde thdter > for in such he 
will often mort with Jshea that witt make his rod groan>. 
wad pot hi# tackle to tho proc^. 

At the time I am wfiting this> a ^ch ia in my riew,^ 
ao where six iset broad> nor three feet deqp, where I 
aee jacks of six or seven pounds weig^ laying in namp 
hers i. but thoi^. these is not, I an^ confident, a single 
fish of aay other kind ia that water, yet I never have 
heea able td induce one jacl to bitcw 

llie ditdi in questk)n> cammnnicates with a. very small 
tivor, atleaat it is so ealled> though the ^ng whick 
feeds it is barely sufficient ta tun asmaU mill^ and ita 
bed is scaiscdy any where lai|per than the diuk ia qnea-^ 
iion. It is renkukaUe, that when the /aci# enter the 
met firom the <Utcb, they take the bail finely. 
I With segard to taking jaeks witbthe >%^ I am notr 
able to say any thing from my own experience^ but I see 
na reason why they should not rise to one ofa^vi^ large 
aize, made of gaudy materiah, so as to entice. 

I am rather o^ opinion with an authos who* wsites oon^ 
fidently on thia subject, and who, indeed^ asserts that 
he has taken Jotfis wkha» fly ^ move farc^ierly speaking 
a bird), made somewhat TesonbKng, and a> largs as a 
wren ; though fiir more shewy. 

IhayefiECijQently aeen ajodriseat a swallow, aait 

skimmed 
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land bof (to whom I had ^f q a little tackle with which 
he was whipfnng witkia a few yards: of me}^ catch nn* e«/ 
of iiear a pound we^ht^ y^kh a red^spinnerjly, I realljr 
cannot see any argtwaent m oppositioa U> a Jack's mmg 
to a proper hire* 

1 never have had occasion to make any trisi of a fly^ 
having always had the good luck to induce the jaeis to 
take my fish^ er worms> or frogs^ with as much readiness 
as ih^seasoaj and attendant drcumstances« couldleadmei 
to expect. ^ . 

I shall c<mdnde thk ch^>teF wi^ remarking^ that ia 
the summer time jaeh rarely take freely in the midifle of 
the day ; msless in very gloomy unfrequented places i 
but that during the rest of the year they wiU come for- 
ward according to the weather and to the situation: wc- 
may however expect^ that in the winter they will take^ 
best durm^ the middle of the day. 

They are very averse to cold; and when the nor- 
tiiedy winds prevail^ or that a frost is on the ^ound> 
will seldom 8tii> Uiough you ]^lace the miost temptii^ 
jbaits close before them. 1 have already said, that at such^ 
Seasons, they appear to be in a tocpid state. 

Of the Perch. 

This very wholesome and well*flavoured fish id)ounii 
iasuch fresh waters as are clear, deep, and not too r»» 
pid; though prrcA are occasipnaUy found in qpicket 
fltreams, and where the water is. sttb|ect.tO: be nmchdis^ 
colpured by freshes. 

In ponds they teeed very fristj but soon extirpate other 
kinds, lining extremely bdd and memiless. They are 
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^pl, tiniest the tettom ^ of titSk, gtatdl, or nod, t» 
acquire a Terfinodd^ taste) firomwbidi, however, ^bej 
may be |mrged, hy keeping m pnre water for a few dsty% 

Whether in rivers or in ponds, the perch attains to a 
good size, foqnently averaging from cme to ^ree poutMk 
each, and sometimes reaching to five pooAds. i thi^ 
they acquim greater bulk in ponds ; but have not so 
imich vigour, nor are they so firm, nor to high ooiooredt, 
as those bred hi strong dear waters. 

llie perch is one of the predatory tribe, and has Very- 
sharp teeth 5 his scales are not very large, but have a pe- 
cuhar rough ied. His back has a sudden fisefiomthe 
'letting on <^ the neck, giving that peculiar appearance 
we caB *' hog-lack** Perch aie very strong, and aiibrd 
Excellent (Ady. 

You should bait for them with two worms on 3roar 
liook, whidi should be about No. ^, or 6, according as 
the fish run; or you may use die minnow, ^e stickle 
loci, or <hc loach; putting your hook Arough their iips, 
tt through the fleshy part of the bade. ^iVhen you use 
ihe iiickleback, you must cut away the back and side 
Spikes, else the perch, though he may bite, wfll not goi^.. 

Where tite pcrdi run-very^large, yoamaytiseatmall 
gudgeon 5 taking care to have such a float as it cannot 
pull under water. The best worms are the middle-sized 
tranMng^, espcciafly those fewnd in tanners* rottca . 
|)ark : neitt to them I vhotdd dioose ^he c^simon red» 
'Worm, or the well-scotned tow-^ng M, . . 

Yourtacklc must be -strong 3 widi as « twy dfiek gf«^ 
for your foot-lengtlv j or if you suspect there Jtte jackfg 
you may subsUtute the smallest siaod^Mow^rtii^^ which 
I :fiad they ^Udie %€ll^4faa&4M]r 4o die «^ile^Mrt« 
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A*g!e for percli in such jfeces tis are tPfergrmm xnrlA 
weeds, under shdvcs and banks j er where foa see 
small fishes skimming tA>out near to deep hdks, and in 
4c whirls made by gentle streams. 

These fishes do not seem partial to muddy bc^lomSy 
txor when on the feed do they hesits^ to go into the shal* 
kws. But they very rarely, if ever, lay upon samrs, dr 
Other very rapid places } unless in the hottest time df the 
year, and then only to refresh ) for in such situations 
they do not bite well. 

Asyou^ouldgive nperck time to swallow yotir bak, 
you may use two or three rods of rather a light construc- 
tion, and with radier thin lines on your reels. But you 
mustl)e careful how you strike ; for the perck^t moudi is 
bdrd, and i£ your pomt ccmies against a bone, ti jerk 
might break your hook : besides, as he has & tery hrgp 
mouthy a too forcihle twitch mig|ht draw the beh doir 
out. 

WhertyOB dctermhie upon pnch-'dstimg, youi*ttfld 
bait the hole for a few days ) ibrno fish can be more re* 
gular than they are in attending to such supp^ : they 
usually take at mid-water. 

Hovbtg is particnlaxly appropriate to them 3 at Iba^, I 
osift alwiiys been most successfiu when 1 adoptod that 
mode ; using, however, aosSi lobs, as the perch Is very 
greedy, and does not hesitate long in pouching the ha^, 
if lh& hook be propeify ccmcealed. 

Perch bite best in the months of April and Miay^ Sn 
then^^ of summer, they are glutted with the smaM fry 
of other fishes, and, indeed. Of &eir own kind, tn 
Septen^f, if the weather proves fevourable, diey are 
fedecaUy keen. Cloudy weadier^ with a hrisk wind 

ftooa 
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Ibem to take good haiU with great eagerness. 

They do not bke well when about to spawn, which i» 
geneiaHy towards the end of May, nor to a while aflxr- 
waids* 

In aome walers> particnkuif M^iere they are shallow,. 
ibc perch intermix with the doge, and take a fly t this> 
however^ b not their gteneral habit. They pfder a ricb 
Jtalmer, or a heavy-bodied yellowish fly. 

I have taken great numbers by lobbing over a busb 
into a gravdly hole, with a natural fiy, but especially 
with a laige caterpillar.. They will also take the cadbat^y 
when it has attained its premier colour by keepiag^ as de« 
•cribed in treating of that bait. 

I have read of ^cA biting well in the winter, but m^ 
.own^expefjence does not in the least corroborate that \^^ 
formation; onthecontraxy, I think, after the Jaci(, they 
are, of aU fishes, the most difficult to aHure from the 
Biiddle of November to the end of Februaiy, when they 
. Wiilb^^^ i^» provided the weather pCQves open. • 

Of the Eel. 

Although 10 common in our ponds> and inland waters>. 
it b nevertheless a sea fish, and only comes up our rivers 
for the purpose of secunng its youngs which are all bomr 
alive, and may be seen in vast numbers, at the edges (£ 
f treams, working up as far as they can reach before the 
winter floods^carry them to the sea» 

These little animals are callede/vfrj ; but such is the- 
rapidity of their growth, that by the end of the year th^ 
wiUbefiK>m eight inches to a foot, or more^ in length: 
they are ^en called fri^£^. , 

' ' Theret 
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' Tferfe are fdur kiftdj of eel, tkrec of witkh are veiy 
common, the other beii^ far more scarce. First, the 
silver eel, which has a cofS^ coloured back, and a bright 
belly 5 the head rathernarrow, and somewhat conicaU 
This rarely reaches to a pound weight. 

Next, the green eel, which is much flatter, has a 
deeper hf^y-^n, and has a belly something of a water co« 
bur. This grows to about two pounds. 

Then the black eel, which has a very dark coloured 
back, and a yellowbhi>elly. Hits often is seen of four 
pounds, and some have weighed iie^»iy e^ht ! If the 
produce of clear waters, runnmg chiefly on dialk, gravely 
or sand> they are weU flavoured and vAKAssome; but 
when taken from feiul or stagnant waters, witli muddy 
bottoms, ttiey are hot only very ui^paJatal^, but ex« 
tremely imwhole»Hiie, often occasioning the ekakm 
morhus, and at times proving iftbolutdy. fiUai* 

Wiisn «d!f of any descnpim are taken flroaMPOch ^^ 
tsrs, theydiOBldbeputintaatub, or pan, with plenty of 
gDodwater fit)ma€halk, gravel, or sandy bed, andhave 
about three or four inches deep of fine sand to work 
ii^. 

In the course of a few days they ur ill feed on cmUQobSj 
m^t, oatmeal, &c. ; aad by a week's end will have pui2!e4 
dMmielves hom that deleterious cm1> engendaxni in the 
il|me they inhittnted. 

; The fburdi kind c^ eel it tbe Jumuk's^diili iti»ex« 
ti«niely8c»ce, ahdno^ comes bqroiid the flow of the 
salt water. It haa a greenish back, with a beauliflil 
clear, brighHsh green belly. Its bead is very smdl and 
poiqted, and the upper jaw hanja over with a little 
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This ^h rarely exceeds lialf a pounds and is sometinRf 
caoght bj turning up the sands wheie the water is brack' 
ish. Its flesh is peculiatij wholetoaie^ but rather dry. 
It Terj seldom takes tbe worm^ but maybe oai^t with 
the perriwinkle, or a ^ec^ of muscle, &c. 

Few eels will l>ite in the day time, except in deq) wa- 
ters, or where they are in muddy hdes. Somettmes, 
indeed, the smaller description of eels, esptcMiy th». 
silver, will Iwtc freely during the whole day, etdier at 
the ffiinnpw or the pridtlehack : of the latter they are 
•xtremely ioxA, but its prickks nmsC be cut away. They 
ate inseaaoQ throughout the aummer and autumn ; in 
the winter they are kan and flabby • 

Wi^ Mgnd to baiti, the eU (particularly the hUech 
tort) will.take aknoat my thii^: they are peedy to an 
extreme, gorgkig iaatanily, whether it be smtvi^, gut$i 
Jish, Kxgreaimf and, at I have cxperienGed, noi €wa 
n^ecthig Ihe r Ar|r« But they girelooae to their Toradty 
diiefiy at i^t, when they sally Ibrth ii^ aeakcb dtipecfi 
and may ba seen running upon the s€fmn in greatnum^ 
bera. 

During dark gloomy nights, and especially when 
thwider » at hand, the eels bite very keex^ i sometimes 
toflttt, as scnee td allow time to attend to a second rod« 

Ifyoa fish «n the MMflr«,yOQ may keep n rod meach 
hand, kttmg your huts lay on the gravtl, by msaot df 
IWDor three shot AE tha abofo baks am oKcaBant^ 
tat I ihuk when wn^Moaggota can be ,had, they am 
^eouttariy aooepitable to this flsh« When you angle m 
lleep wvter daring tha day, your tad^ should be stouti 
ftryon may sometimes moet with very hean^ fiahesi 
whkh will not only writhe, andpuUhard, but with their 
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file-like teeth cut your Imc' asunder. I have therefofe' 
t6 recommend to the angler^ to use very fine gimp of thd 
yellow kind, 

Intreaimgofnight'lines, I have shewn -why gimj>h 
preferable to wire ; it is proper to add, that they should 
be laid for eeb under banks and stumps, near to mud 
banks, or such loose sandj or small gravel, as the eeli 
can penetrate into. 

The finest sport may be expected near bridges, old 
buildings, and especially hear to (and rather below thaoL 
above) large towns, mills. Sec. where there are large 
pebbles and stones layiiig confusedly in the water, as is 
generally the case in mountainous countries, where the 
impetuosity 6f the vernal and autunmal doods, washet 
away the smialler parts of the soil, leaving only such 
bulky and hard sat)stanGeB as arc not easily dbsolvedi ^ 
moved. ' 

Where tltere are holes inbridgea, jiesn, tMttbit^ 
boildinga standing in the i^rater, an4 in tbd lidia of 
stranded vessels, you wHifitKlvery Wi;d«flf I theairwyi 
not always come out to a bait i but if oile ia artfi:illi)r4ao 
troduced mto the fissure, or cavity, wherein an ^ har^ 
bours, he will generdy take it. 

^is practice is called smggling, $sA Is mani^d hf 
miQans of a slender switch, just stifiT enough to camef 
die bait into the hole; the point of the book is plneed 
slightly npon the end of tite switdi (or sniggBng-^rodJI 
ahd the line is held rather tight in the other hand i the 
bait being thus conveyed Into the fefs hautits, the rod la 
i^ithdfawn, and the angler sits patiently in his boat, writ^ 
ing fot the line being dirawn further in. 
'Time should t^aUowtd%goi|^; ftoAy/Amfttiptt 
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to strike, it shoald be done very gently. If there be M 
opposition, forbear to pull, and allow tlie fish^to draw 
in again. But if the eel opposes the retraction of the 
bait, give one little twitch, so as to fix him well, and 
keep the line as tight as it will safely bear. At first the 
e^/ will bear hard against you, but in the end will relax, 
and come out. 

Violence should be particularly avoided, for it never 
does gpod : you may pidl your hook tlirough its hold, or 
tear away the eets jaw j but until he becomes tired an4 
numbed^ by the constrained position in which he opposes 
yon, no effort can be successful ! 

Some, instead ofliooks, use sniggling-needles -, these 
are short pieces of steel (see Fig. 3, Plate V.), on which 
ft worm being threaded^ the line is tied round the centra 
^ the needle, from which it cannot slip, if properly 
drawn tight on the groove. The end of the needle is 
^lentet into a ve^ snoall c\s£t ia theend of the rod, and 
belaig irut, as above shewn, into the ff/*s faaunt^ bf 
yhiklng the rod a little, it disengages* 

The needle is rather surer than the hook i for if yom: 
Jioe be of good whip -cord, and the needle once fairly 
down in the maw, it must £y across the eefs throat, and 
lunre a better hold than the hook, which is more sub^t 
loaccident 

Eels are not very scrupulous about the fineness of 
tackle ; but I have always had best sport wh^n myfoot^ 
lemgth has been of very stout gut, or rather of weed,^ 
which I think is peculiarly s^plicable to this purpose* 
The hook, 6om No. 4 to 6, as the fish may tuuf very 
stout, and shcut in the shank. With regard to night-*' 
lioes^ no hook can equal the common kind made parti* 
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txHivAj'fbx the occasSon, with an eye for the reception <rf 
the Kne. 

Eels swallow fishes head-foremost, the same as jacks 
and perch } but they have a cunning trick of taking joxxt 
dead baits by the tail, and of stripping them off the hook'. 

I sometimes ipatch them, by wrapping some common 
sewmg worsted round the tail of my dead-baits, so as to 
secure them to the gimp -, the fibres getting among the 
eels*s teeth, cause him to desist^ and to swallow the bait 
without fijrther trouble. Wh-e does not answer this pur* 
pose near so well, as it is apt to cut the bait when pulled | 
besides, the ends wound the eel, and frighten him. 

Towards the latter end of summer, and in autumn; 
many rivulets abound wilh griggs, which bite Very 
keenly at a worm. They are taken in great numbers at 
such times, by what is called bobbing. A moderately 
stout pole, sustains a good laid-cord line, which at the 
end spreads into four directions, and perforate the four 
corners of a piece of sheet-lead, about six inches square. 

The lead is pierced in many places besides. A num- 
ber of thick worms, or chickens* guts, being threaded, 
hj means of a kind of baiting- needle, on a long Tine of 
common worsted yam ] they are tied up in loops under 
the lead, whkh, being thus prepared, is let down into 
the water, very gentl}% to witliin two or three inches of 
the bottom. 

The griggs soon attack the worms, swallowing the 
loops, and endeavour to cut the worsted, which entangles 
among then* teeth. In this state, the line being gradu- 
ally lifled, indeed very slowly, the griggs will come wil- 
lingly to the surface -, but they try to get quit as soon as 
their noses are above it > therefore^ the person holding 
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Ibe rod fibooU caat the ^Zf to the shore with a quick kit 
steady motion, so as not to jerk them off; for they are 
bold merely by the fibres of the yQni> 

A boat is a great help on this occasion^ as the eels^ 
when disengaged, give no trouble to bunt for them as 
they do in the grass. 

, There are various devices iix catching eels, such as 
wooden boxes baited with guts, inc. which being sunk at 
their haunts, they soon enter j and not bei^g always dis* 
posed to go out when they have made their meal, such as 
^remain are taken out with the boj;, when it is drawn up. 

I recdlect, when 1 was quke a boy, scebg an eel 
taken out of a box wherein, from the utter inqiossibility 
of its then passing through any of the ai:^;ur-ho]es, it was 
supposed to have been for a long time* The box was 
taken out of a pond (near Wandsworth) which was.clear« 
ing out^ and no person knew that a box had been sunk 
in it. 

In an probability it had been left by some former pro- 
^etor. } should remark, that in the ^/ were found 
two smaller ones ; ' whence we may conclude it was lat» 
terly compelled by hunger to destroy its own species. 
The fish weighed several pounds. 

Baskets m^de of withen, or osier, are set in many 
places at the bottom of the water, for the purpose of 
catching eels, or whatever may offer. These are called 
hf various names in different parts, such as hulUes, keils, 
krails, wires, weirs, cags, cages, fiues, and I believe 
as many more. Soose are small, .and are laid chiefly for 
gudgeons ', while those in use principally among the mil* 
lers in the West of England, are as big as a hogshead^ 
and are \^ strongly bound together^ 

This 
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This laHer ipdd are vmpUfy put ueder oaeof tbe odll- 
ga(e8> or sluicet^ and rooehre immenae <iuaiitities ciwek, 
whiGb> during the tot l^avy winter ^oods, come down 
the ftreaoM ia their wi^ to the sea. I have h^ird of Dear 
haifa ton af oe2f beiog cao^ kt'One night at the miUsoa 
the Avon, between Milford and BfisioU ! ! Some hove 
we^hed six and seven pcxuids! hut the Average were 
«mder tweliae ounces. 

I bdieteit is aknost impossible to get eels out c^such 
uraters as have deep muddj bottoms. The^ burrow to a 
gieat depth, and are extreinely cunning when they hear 
the i^MKk near them. When using an eel-fori, I havo 
seen their wrigglings by the ajg;itation of die mud, so soon 
as they felt the ]B8tran9tefit> a^^oach. Th^ are not so 
-easily t^en in tliis «a^ as peo^de suppose > especially in 
soft mud. 

I have more than once found an eelnotoe feet from the 
water, in the night time j whence I am inclined to be- 
lieve what is stated, regarding their being ramblers from 
one water to another. They should by all means be kept 
out of ponds where there are valuable fishes 5 for they are 
worse thffli even jacks and perch in destroying small fry. 
Besides, they feed principally at night, and therefore are 
more certain of their prey. 

Large eels may sometimes be hidtered, or noosed in a 
anare, as is practised with jacks ; but it requires rather 
more skiU and judgni^it to carry the wire to a proper 
depth, so as to slip over the cets head, as he wifl usuaQy 
lay deq^er than the jack, and some aiHowance must be 
«ade for the great deception to which we are subject, in 
estimating the depth of water at sight. 

The snare should be canried ov«jr so Jar ai Co pass the 
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^efd pectoral fins, so tbat the greater wd^t of the parts 
4)efaind them may not allov <^ receding, \diere^ tbd 
head might else be drawn back throa^ the snare, unlets 
it were drawn extremely t^^ f Ibr the eets skin is pecu- 
iiarly slippery^ it being ooated wkh a kind of dime. The 
skins of eels make a very fine glue. 

Eels cannot endure seveie cold, which accounts f^ 
their immersing themselves in the nmd, and for their 
takiiu^ advantage of the winter floods, to Escape. from 
such places as do not afford them shelter in frosty wea* ^ 
Iher. When kept in pcxids, they usually remain torpid 
during the winter; but if a number of straw trusses be 
bound tight at their several ends, and be thrown into the 
pond before the €eis have ph^nged into the mud, they 
will get into the trusses £or warmth, and may thus ire* 
quently be taken : if the ends were left open, the eels 
would easily e8ci^« 

0/ the Chub, Chevin, or Nob. 

We now ent^r on the familiar tribe, though I really 
have my doubts whether this fish does not, in some mea- 
sure, appertain to the pret/a/or^. lam sensible that the 
chul is considered as subsisting on worms, weeds, flies, &c. 
and is supposed not to prey on small fishes ; but having 
caught one while trolling with a minnow, and having 
Observed chubs at times veiy busy among small fry, there 
Uppears some reason for <;ozKluding that, when pressed 
by hunger, they are not <nrer scrupulous in that particular* 
The general balnts of ^e chub are assuredly innocent, 
and its not having teeth in its jaws, evinces that Nature 
intended it to be so. 

« The chub is ext):emely iveU fom^ and is altogether 
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vety hatidaome ; not veiydtssimihrti^thefaifj buli^ 
so deep in the body. Hb meat b not d^UcatP> trntis. 
owing to the immense number of smaU bones tobe ftund 
in evc^ part> b not much esteemed. 

Just before theM: spawning thxs^p Acf |ffe woidi ^9^* < 
ing for their roes y whichj n^de into a pye« weU s^a^ 
sonedj and with a dash of vinegar, are deMciotts, Tlio 
month of March, or beginning of April*, is the katk 
time for the alcove purpose. During a fortnight, or more> 
i&n: spawEuog, they are weaS and consequeotlf, fiabb/jf 
but they recover gradually, and are in high season about 
Christmas, at which time tlie small bones are not so nu* 
&erous, or, perhaps, become more distinct^ andconsc>rf 
quently, not so dangerous or troublesome. 

In various waters, tliese fislies grow to different sizes r 
in small brooks th^y very rarely exceed Arce pounds, but 
in larger rivers, where they got plenty of food, and « 
rapid change of water, they reach to a laj;gc size, I sam 
four caught under a weir in one evening, of which iher 
smallest weighed eight pounds, tlie largest upwards of 
nine. They afford excellent sport, being peculiaHy" 
strong and impetuous. . 

When rendered desperate, they will nm> head on; 
against a boat, &c. and make furious plunge to Che UH« 
tom> especially in deep^^ong waters. 

They will not lay miK:h in muddy situiftioiis, q|it pi«* 
fer sand, or those clay holes found under steep bank» 
over^iadowed with, arborage : they are partial to the 
steep si<ks of the fd^hts (or small ish^kjls) in the latgef 
riversj where they cre^ into the holes mack bif wlMber*^ 
rats, &c. 

It is et(tremely common to see v^finefthes tikea 
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to move very gently in the water^ so as not to alarm the 
^Aat^ while they lay sleeping in the holes. They also 
fi^uent rocks, and heavy stumps, that lay in or near 
strong waters ^ fot the chub will not stay long in a slack 
strhun. At the bottoms of weirst locks, mill-aprons, 
&c. the chub will lay at times in the eddies, and some* 
times at the tail of the rapids. 

. They may occasionally be seen on the scours, where 
th^ are very active, and, in my opinion, then prey oa 
minnows. Sec. 

From the above description it will be seen, that good 
tackle should be used" when angling for chubf} but, on 
account of their peculiar timidity, it should be as fine zs 
yon can trust to. 

Your float shpuld be only of quill, for a cork one 
alanni them. Your hook, about No. 4 (tor their mouths 
are pretty laxge^, baited with two well-scoured worms, 
either brandlings, red'Wornis, or cow-dung hobs. They 
arejmst readily induced by salmon* s roe ; and, owing to 
their habit of laying under foliage, whence many sorts of 
caterpillars, &:c. are shaken by the wind into the stream, 
they shew a great partiality for baits of that description. 

The eock^hqffhr, and black or broum beetle, answer 
admirably; the outer hard wings being previously cut 
away, and the insect suspended tail foremost, so as just 
Id dip into the water. 

This is called ^' dipping,** and is practised in hot wea« 
tiier fitmi behind bushes, keeping out of sight com- 
pfetdy, and scarcely moving your rod, .fi>r the chub wiQ 
fly c%'en firom its shadow. 

. if you cannot obtamtbe salmon's roe^ use the paste 
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described as a substitute: yod wiD find old Cbeslure 
cheese, not tlie rotten part, but wkiat.is white and 
crumbly, or the spinal marrow ftt>m the back bones dt 
oxen, or of calves or sheep, answer pfetty weH^ the 
marrow should be left in its skin, to resemblo a large 
white maggoty of whidi, as well as of genties, cadlaies, 
&c, chubs arc eager derotifrers. 

' Cfmls prefer rising to tlie bait % but if you fish at al 
underwater, it should be near to the bottom, as they lay 
cLeep, constantly eyeing the surfeit Thcif bite' is ex- 
tremely quick and deep; thereforc, you should strike 
soon, but rather gently, 

■ fn very cold weather they grub into the s6md, or ghi- 
vel, and iSy in holtows among tlie clay, mostly m vety 
deep water, and often among the barbel, if any of them 
remahi so late : tliey dart among weeds, or under banks^ 
and into holes, at tlie least alarm. 

Chul'S bite during the summer all day at a fly, but 
chiefly in the mornings and evenings at a worm. The 
best time for dipping is the evening, in sultry wea-' 
then During the cold months, or when the wind has 
been for some days from a cold quarter, they will only 
bite in the middle of die day, and then not fredy. 

When you use the fly, you cannot have too fine tackle; 
that is, in proportion to the size of the fishes. The best 
jnode is, to whip from the head of a boat, whSh^mtlfJ' 
be allowed to drop very slowly down the stream, by what 
seamen call '^ hedging]*' that is, with a very hght an- 
chor, or stone, out astern, with just sufficient roj)e td' 
^ow the anchor to trip over the bottom, occasionally 
checking the progress, so as to go raAer 9lower than the* 
current. 
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. fe this asanaer stand m the fitfe part of the hosA, and 
thfow bdj^rc you down the stream s using tither a veiy 
luoe red-spinner on No, 5, or 6, or an ant, oragnat £iy 
m No. 8» or 9 ; for at such they wiU rise weO, imd 
afiM cxctlknt ipocc 

Whm yoa have booked a fish, joa can render the hosA 
stationary by serving out nxoie ropei w youcan caiue |hc 
uraternaii to pole mrsy to such a part as may appear 
better suUed to allowing a good scope of Une, whi<3)ij wMb 
siMih smaU lackle, omst be £reely ^veo, else ym wj)t 
lose all tiie large fishes. 

Take care to subdue well before you ventuie to draw 
too dose to the boat i for at sight of you the £sh will 
make desperate exertions^ auddoallhecantoiavoidyour 
landing*net. 

In this way of proceeding* which I have detailed under 
this head because it is peculiarly appropriate to chubs, you 
wiH firaquently catch £ne trouts, and perhaps occasionally 
•ome perch } though the latter (vd'er the worm to the 

By casting over the scours, and upon the shoals, as 
you hedge down> you will have variety of £shes, espe- 
cially very fine dace, said graylings, where they are in 
the waters. 

If you have not a boat, try from a headland j and,, 
keepingj^^refiilly out of sight, take the advantage of the 
wind in your back to blow out a very fine line, baiting 
a small hook with a common- house-fiy, oi^ a blue- 
bottle, &c. 

I hare hewrd that chubs are to be taken with cherries^ 
but I nevier made the trial : I should^ however, rather 
think it time thrown away, and that the angler would 
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^ have far better sport with any of the above-ineiitioned 
baits. 1 have notioed tliis lure (tf it really be one), 
that I may not appear deficient in regard to any matter 
which may tend to inform the learner^ or to diversify the 
practice of the more experienced. 

Of the Tench. 

This is a very handsome fish, having a pectdlar colour 
when in season, which makes it appear in some points of 
view as though bronzed. It is remarkably tchacions of 
hfe, and may be conv^ed, under proper management, 
10 a considerable (Stance. 

Bemg, however, more cQrpmon in ponds than in rivers, 
tnd remarkably fond of laying on a muddy slimy bottom, 
it muaUy acquires a bad ^voor, and requires to be kept 
ki dear water, in which it should be fed on crumbs, bran, 
malt, or worms, for at least a week before it b consigned 
to the kitchen. Sucli as are taken fi'om hard bottoms, 
hot especially from gravelly rivers, are peculiarly deli- 
cious. 

The tench n coveted wi& a slimy or mucilaginous sub* 
itance, which renders it very slippery : firpm the conmiott 
practice of other fishes to rub themselves against htm, ioft 
even the/rtd wfll do so, find never oflfer any violence, it 
ins supposed tl» ^ne possesses some pecidiar quahdes, 
espesisHy as only sick or wounded fishes lesort lo him 
fo-, wliaftwe suppose to be, acinne. 

I rather think the slime acts merdy in a mechaaical 

manner> by sheathing the woiradad parts aftor they have 

been rubbed, ^tA copsequently become sifieared ihace* 

^ with: perhaps anyothier mmcilage that Wild vo^ the 

water, might be equally efficacious. 
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' This fi«h delights in rcdusc deep waters that are turbid 
and foul J in such it increases very fast in size, atid pro- 
pagates very rapidly. It spawns about Midi»umraer, or 
later, in some waters > it being earliest in those which are 
'warmest : it falls off very much after spawning, and doea 
not Itjcover for at least two months, when it begins to get 
firm, and increases in condition until it spawns again. 

The mouth c^ the tench is moderately large, and as it 
sometimes reaches to a good size, namely, as far as four 
or five pounds, your hook should be about No. 5, or not 
less than No. 6, on a good gut-, though I thmk for pond* 
n^hing, weed is preferable, as the colour of the water is ii^ 
your !&v6ur. 

Cast among weedy patches, generally below mid-. 
iN-ater : if you have previously bsuted the hole, you may 
reckon oh good sport > if that has not been done, throw 
in some malt, or grainy, and clay-balls with worms stiKrk 
jalhera. 

The best baits are the hrandling^ from rotten tai^ 
which are lull of a yellow liquid. Your float should be 
li«;iit 'y but if you bait with gruhs, pahters, . wasp-' 
maggots y gentles, or cadhates, it should be assnoallas 
ca(i be used. 

Tench do not swallow very quickly, somedmes hold- 
lag it in their mouths for a while) therefore give them 
good time, and let them dther keep the float down». or, 
as is often the case, let; them rise with the bai^ s^ as to lay 
your float on the water* 

This is an ezodleiit sign, and warrants youif striking ; 
but rather gendy, lest the fish should be only suckipg the 
bait ; finr be^willseldom return after it is drawn from hit 
*iouth. ^ . 
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' The terith is a great stfuggler, and very fond of 
{dunging down with your hook when he feels its point! 
give fair play, for in waters Where they abound, you wiU 
rarely find those very small that take your bait : they ge- 
nerally wei^ at least half a pound, and, taken one with 
another, will amount to full a pound and an half each^ 
I do not tlxink diey grow near so large in rivers* as "ia 
ponds. . t* 

. Like the geneniUty of fishes> the tefich bites most firedy 
daring the cooi of the m(»ming, and of the evening, in 
summer: indeed, during the winter they are noteasil|l 
taken. 1 have^.howeveri observed^ thal4h« time of day 
makes very little di^^rence if the water be deep, and 
especially after it has been suUied by heavy rains, or by a 
&esh« ' K 

'• With regard to the^y, it is of little or no use 5 for 
tboogh possibly a tench may now and then be caught in 
that manner, it mCist not be construed into a habit. In- 
deed, from their peculiar tendency to suck the mud, wo 
may nK>re properly conclude that they subsist chiefly on 
m^gots, &c. they find therein ^ and this is confirmed by 
their tometimes Inting at snails, perriwinkles, andgisniles ; 
they likewise take the small green unllmv^catirpiUarg 
and such as are found on the leaves of cunant-bushes^ oa 
nape, turnips, &c. 

Of the Carp. 

Carps form so large a portion of the stock xnour fish- 
ponds, as to be entitled to particular notice, especially ai 
they a&rd fine spcut to the angler, being very strong, 
great strgg^rs, and remarkably cumung. l^hej are 
greatly admired when stewed 1 without which prepara- 
L 4 tion 
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tioQ tMr ieth IS not rtry paHatable, being coane> mt^ n^ 
tber lull of small booes. Their roe is rema^aUy fiiie« 
and. with proper ingi«dients^ makes adaurable sauce fdr 
•U kinds offish. 

The €wp is, like the tenck, apt to be extremely muddf 
whea faken from ponds ; but the river carp is not ocif 
^me fite from that impurity, but is superior as to the 
<|uality and dclicaqy of its flesh. 

The earp bites best about its spawning time, whidi oc- 
curs so oflen, that some naturalists say they l»eed'eyerf 
two months. They certainly are seldom without roe^ 
wod th^ increase in numben beydnd all calculation. 

They are best in season during the aiding, and about 
^e M of the. ehn-kaf ; at which time their cdour is 
«iore glossy, and their eyes displi^ naore vivacity. 

To catch an old cerp is, sometknes, a very difficult 
natter; for they either are so diffident, or so crafty, tiiat 
your tackle must be fine^ and be wdH managed^ htkm 
€De will bite. 

Of an fishes this requires tiie fihe^t gut, and tha 
greatenl art in tegpect to tiering the bait, which shoi^d 
be the best llood^wwrns*, fine, but rather smi^, hran^ 
Ungs, cadhaies, or green caierpiliars. These rirauid be 
an a hook about No. 5, on a well-stained gui, very 
round, and fxec from the small^t mggednes9» or flaw ; 
yojor joints very well tied down, and your float as smaU as 
inay be practicable. 

* Use bat ^tlle diet, and fish near the bottom, in -ieep 
AaAf t^aees, where ifae current (if in a stream) is very 
ftntte. Above M, things conceal youndf, and be not 
in a lavcry when die fi$h t^, unless you fiiri them in 
tbe ktnnodr to nibUb, as s often tbcttiiaaei when kwiH 
' ^ he 
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'6e necessaxy to keep your line as ti^t as the wind may 
permit^ and to give a gentle twitch whenever yonr flott 
sinks in the least : this requires some jadgment, a quick 
eye^ and an obedient, delicate, hand. 

In large waters, especially if you cannot approach the 
chief haunts, you should bait the iq)ot where^you intend 
to angle, for some days previously,, with mali, graim, 
iron, I'lood, or refuse amrim, 

^ The carp will sometimes take a piece <^ saIoK)n*s roei 
or its substitute -, but I never knew one to rise at a fiy* 
M'hen abovA to spawn, they ^nerally lay near to the sur« 
l&ce, wjth ^eir noses out, or under ^mch parts of ths 
dock, or oth^ leaves, as do not lie close down upon the 
water. In such situations they may be heard to pout M 
day, but especially towards the evening, in cloie wea^iier» 

When tliis is the case, you will have litde or no sue* 
cess ^itbi a float, or by sinking your bait low down y on 
the contTEoyi you should put a very fine ivorm, or » 
gentle, or a eadlaie, or a green tetterpiUar, on rather a. 
fimaU stiff hook, without any shot on your line, or, at 
most, only one, and cast, at rather gently drop, your 
hBxt, so as to hang over Ae edge of a leaf, and to be only 
in part immersed in the water: observe, that thecal^ 
iias a very small UKftith. ^ . ' 

If you man^ this pcwat dexterously, yon wiB A«o* 
many fine fishes j but as to gating them out, that Is 
quite another afl^tr. The nMMnent the eavp feeb the de* 
ception, he will give either a desperate splash on the sur^ 
face, or dart down like an arrow, leading your line intb 
many an awkward labyrinth. ^ 

The cdntest in general endi wjth his escape j unless. 
Indeed^ you can, by more th^ common good htdr, bear 
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Mhniip into a clear part, asd there depend on your line tr 
prevent hU tridu from taking effect. 

The river carp are chiefly found in the deep, weedy, 
fool parts of the water, jnd are not a whit less discreet 
thantliose in ponds: it really at times is highly provt^ing 
to see how they wili keep playing at the bait, so as scarcely 
to agitate the float* 

I have remarked, that, when m J this humour, they 
bubble occasionally; and that when they do so, they 
rarely give a flur bite : gema% they draw down very, 
very sbwiy } and wbeo they take the bait naSly into their 
jnouths, rise a Iktle, and ky the float down, seemingly 
' with the intent to fed whether any thing be attached 
thereto. In the latter instance, the angler is generally to 
Uaotte if the flsh eso^es, provided the water is dear of 
weeds, &c. 

We commonly caQ ft ajgood carp when readimg two 
poimds weight; but in some waters, espedaUy if not 
overstocked (as is ool often the case), they fiequently 
weigh £ooi Of Ave ! I kave^ heard of their being much 
larger^, but not so wdl authenticated as to- authorize my 
statii^ it as a ^ict» I never saw one ths^ weighed six 
|Kiunds in this part <rf the world > tbougklhave seen the 
< rooee, wbkh is the white carp, t^koi out of the Ganges 
•fien equal to 50 or 6a pounds, and once nearly 80» 

In hot dimales they Ihiivo immensely i but being onfy 
exotks, donotki our latitude bear any comparison, in 
regard to their ultimate bulk abroad. Nor, indeed, does 
the perch, ^lough I believe a native of i»ir waters, com* 
jpetite with the hHick perch, or cutUih, of Hindostai^ 
ifhk^ often ^t^ns to 60 pounds weight 

I j^ conclude this article with, observing^ thai he 
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who can commaiied sVlcces^anlkoflg large carps (for I IpcA 
upoii the young ones in a W^g^titferent light)^ must pos* 
sess several qualifications eitB^sielf valuable to the aiig^ef^ 
end bids fair> by general practice^ to be, according to the 
old saying; " able to teach his masiibrv" 
> I ought to state, that one author directs^grecit pease, a 
little boiled, as a bait for the carp : not having tried that 
lure, I cannot speak as to its merits. 

Of the Grayling, or Gray Trout, or Umber. 

' 1 cannot boast of any great intimacy with ths fish, 
not having had so much access to it as to oth^ kindfl^, 
owing to the grayling being found only in particular: 
rivers. Such, however, as I have caught, gave me the 
opportunity of making some essential remarks ; and local 
information has supplied me with sufficient, I trust,*- ixs- 
ans^'er the purpose of my reader. 

\ * This fish grows to about four pounds, thou^ th^ 
average about two 3 they are keenr. after the fimil^le* 
'.winged fiy, as also after the black-sppiher, and the May-' 
Jiy, both grey and yellow, when in season. They surp 
not however strong, nor do they struggle neariy so^naup^ 
as the trout. They are best suited by a hook No. 6, thejr 
mouths not being quite so large as their size should indir 
.cate : the line should be very fine. When you hav^« 
bite, give a little time, and strike gentJy 5 for their lipg 
are cather tender. . , 

Angle at the bottom without a float, baiting with ra<£- 
hates,, gentles, salmon's roe, orvery smaH blood^worm^ 
Th^ are very fonii of nibbling away the bait, unless ^ 
can be taken into the moudi with ease : but they w|li 
pouch it readily wlien it is so. , . 

1.6 I found 
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^ IfkBiitltttNo. 8\vitttketeittiaembottom-fiiEiaf^ 
^K)|i^ I Mkve some luithors adviie No. 5 : perh^ i 
mmytrr, hot I osmkm mywdf psrtial to smaU tackle ia 
fsucnd, bemg compleleljr aatisfied of Us superiority. 

I found the graylings always among the itvuiSf and 
teaera^3r cangkt about the aame number of each. They 
Mft admirably wiicn the sky vas overcast with apfnx)ach- 
ing rain r but when the wind was norther^ or to tha 
north of east^ I seldom had one at my hook> whether 
1k>ttom or Ay. They are extremely ^d of the latter, 
pod are perpetually rising after it. I found all hours 
^uid) alike ^aod that chey were far bolder^ as well as 
snore simple^ than Ih^ iroui. 

Hie meat of ffae grayling is veiy fine ; equals in my 
apkuoOy loaiB^fisb I ever tasted. They would not take 
€Of trolSttg'haks i, and I was informed^ that although 
they cfaaee the minnows, it is only in sportj as they are 
md wer la touch one : of this, however^ 1 have aj 



The grayKng ^twns m May : I found seven} in that 
ttnmhj as ^so in the end of April, reoaarkay^ big willk 
<oe> whkh gave them an extraordinary i^»peaiiiice (as it 
4oes> uideed> to ^ fishes that ve at sdl flatrskled) -, the 
more so, as tbey hare but Utile increase of depth fi«m 
4ieir noses "lo dieir vents^ yvbidk ]ty aeariy m s lof^ 

From this fish dk^ipeamg when the Irasis set ia,^ that 
is/ ^ generality ef ibem, I m ^Ssposed to bdiefe tlvey 
t^t the sea claring the cdkdest months ; at leasts that 
lli^gotothe mouths of rivers, and meruit by meantef 
ttie bmckish waters. Of this i am the moie convinced^ 
because^ with the exceptk)a of the Hunibsr and Treats 
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whidi mil' ikitd die Oermait Ocean, I believe all the 
fivers conteifdng graglhgs Ue ki the West of EnglaiMl, 
and ia Wales : besidesj thej are never found but where 
salmon abound. 

Of tit j^ecm. 

As this fish is fouud in but few^ waters coii^>sffativdf> 
it rarely becomes the object of the angler's attention^ 
usually beii^ an unexpected visitor^ and not always a 
Weloome one $ for though it presses hiod for a few se^ 
Conds^ it soon throws up^ and lays on its side. 

It is a species of the rar/>^ though but little resembling 
ft> except s^>odt the mouthy and in the form of the body. 
Not being very palatable> but flabby> and foU of bones, 
fow persons care to have it dressed when caught. Its roe 
is, however, rich and large. 

It ftequents quiet deep waters, where there is a san^ 
bottom 5 and about Midsummer retkes amoiq^ the thidi« 
est patches of weed to spawn, remaining very poor for 
near two months. At such times they scarcely ever touch 
• bait, though they will rise, and throw themselves out 
pf yie wakJt in the ev^ui^s. 

Their first effort being extremely forcMe, your tackk 
must be rather strong, on a hook about No. 6. Yoor 
%ftit, a gentle, or a very nos& hlood-tvwm, or a bit tf 
salmon's roe, or its sulstitute. 

Breams take a natural fiy, especially the bhe^iottle, 
and the large grey itfme-fly, or the gad. You diouU 
Mgle for tins fish much in the same manner as for roachr, 
^oth early in die mornthg, and in the cool of the even^ 
uig : they take well in some plaoes aH the year round, 
•baenring in cdd weadier to choose the mid^ of the daf . 
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You will find great advantage from the ,us^ of gnundj* 
baiii ; and if yaa throw in lumpt of clay mixed with 
clotted l^oodf you wlU be suxe to attract them> and per- 
baps some carp and tench. 

The bream being rather a shy fish, you should be 
careful to keep out of siglif, and to lower your bait veiy 
g/BSDltfy into the water. . 

The large bream, such as weigh more than a pound, 
•are sometimes wery bdd> and give a veiy decided bite > 
ixit owing to tlie smallness of the mouthy it is prudent 
not to be too quick in striking : when struck, be leady 
40 give plenty of line, where the situation ; admits 5 if it 
stands the first or second pull, you may conclude the fish 
if your own. 

I shoujkl not omit to state« that the bream will rarely 
be finmd in narrow confined waters j it being particiu* 
^Jwly. tinudtf and fond o^laying out in the broadest parts^ 
.wfaere the shadows of j^^en^ cattle, &c. do not ^ect it 

Of the Barbel. 

Tim is aremarkably handsome fish, but its fie^ by no 
means corresponds with its . outward appearance ; being 
tfOOTy stringy> and dry. The roe is held to be peisonous, 
, ^4MDdeven in small quantities, w^l occasion violent griping 
and sickness at the stomach : this fish attains a veiy \mfp 
itze, scmietimes weighing near thir^pQunds J 
V It is remarkably fond of those irregular depths in the 
jriavel^ which are called by the seamen '^Iwer-fylh i* 
that is>. audden shallows, and holes, alternatdy. Barlpls 
may.be often seen firom the tops of bridges, &cin gr^ 
.iMimherSj some large, some small) though I have le* 
.Marked^ thatlbe very snxall ones^ suc^ as are n^cjer f 
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foonA we^ht, ai^'exlrtmelf imcoouiioii; ^vfbaiief'I 
€^i9iderthe assertiooof tbek going ta t^ salt water itfkr 
spawning, as bdflg well /oudded. It is certain' that 
barlels are never seen but in streams coomnisicatmg with 
the sea } and that about Martinmas they all disappear. , 

Thele fishes dig hdes with their sLOuts^ whidk-^9 
much like those of swine, and burrow in the grayed ^ or 
sand, at the bottom of those large cavities, oVer ii^hich. 
the stream rnns with velocky; especially under heavy 
lamks, camskots, &c. They are in their appetites not 
Mnlike swine, preferring carrion said^eaves to more 
sweet foodi When naen> &c. are drowned, the harbd 
ne\'er fails to repair to the 9pot, and^to make a meal fM 
soon as an opting may present itself ; for having no 
teeth, it is. obliged to suck^ which it does very greedily. 

The stiff spine on the larheU* backs, no doubt pre- 
serve them from molestation on the part of predatory 
£shes, but thqr are somedmes attacked by leecho^ 
which probably ate attracted by their sanguinary appe« 
tites. 

The larM spawns about Midsummer, but has not, in 
general, tot proportionate to its bulk. Nor do I think 
it is a, ^ breeder, for J never caught one under two 
pounds weight, that had any roe in it. They retire gta.« 
chially into the tide's way as the sungeU to the south* 
ward ; and may sometimes be taken in such parts, while 
.not one is to be seen in the summer haunts. 

You may angle for harlels either with a tripping laii 
en a hook No. 4 or 5, with five or sul stout shot at about 
a foot above your hook, and a double gut, foot length ; 
car one d weed, aiid a cork float j letting your bait> 
which should be greaves, or kb-worms, go down witb 
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&itf simni over the holes where they laf/dt aboni two 
or diree indies ^tcm the bottom i or yoa msty lay at the 
bottom with a cofin-Jead, aitlescrit)ed beifore for uUmwi^ 

They adso take saimtm^g roe freely, bat I never knew 
one to take the snbddtate pastel I have ofleh baited widi 
cheese, Bcc. as advised by aeverBl aiithcnrs: bat to no 
|»aii)Ose. 

Theagh the larhel almost invaiably refmdtt attached 
to some particular hole or over -falls, yet yoa will find it 
advisable to use ground-bait, both befoiie and whiie 
«nglin^; it being a gteat chanoe but yoo get a good 
trtrnt by so doing. For this purpose, clay and ciotted 
b!ood should be mixed into hrge bdls^ and be thrown 
in, so as to lay where you keep your line. 

Give time when you have a bite, ut^s your rod be 
pulled 5 when you should lose no time in striking. 

When you have hooked a fish manage him cautioudy, 
far, like the chub, he will be apt to run head on, at whal- 
(cver he can see, and will even lash with his tail at your 
line, and rub lus nose against stones, stumps, or what- 
ever offers, in the endeavour to disengage your hook. 
Therefore hold him well out, in dear water, yielding 
moderately when he pulls hard, so as to keep hhn in 
temper. 

As your gut is apt to be diafed by the coffin^lead, 
enpecially when you are obliged to throw your line out, 
I recommend the fine China twisted line, which b sold 
at all the tackle-shops in London, and at some in the 
country, «s being more calculated to resist the weight ; 
it has not those knots, which in guts, h<in, &c. are inf«^ 
evitable> and are extremely apt to give way, when a lead 
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The China line I allude to^ b soid in smaU circolar 
btindles, running from thiUty to forty yards 5 though 
«ome are shorter: be particular in observing^ that itisc^ 
the twisted tfort^ composed of tkret strands or threads } 
Ifor there' is another, kind made up in the same form^ 
which1sallof(Mi«twLst> and does not answer, as it opens 
in the water : this last kind is, however, when chosen of a 
I»x>per thidmess, veiy good for the first s^[|ng da vidliil. 

Both kinds are made of white nlk, and are of prodt« 
gious strength. Care should be taken to open the skeia 
eompletely tb its Whde length } suffering it to lay on the 
grass, fro. to get OQt the extra twkt ; also rubbed geiitljr 
withabitofsoftflannef, &c. it ottakes an admiraUe lighl 
«fif-2iiif ; o^leof lubdaing a fish of twen^ pqunda 
weight, under ^ur circumstaooes. 
' Beftm Icondude tibis attide t must remark, that the 
hirhtl bkes best about sctt-xise. and sun-set, in warm 
leather ; that he wHl not touch ti bait in general, when 
a 66id wind Wows, except there is a fresh in the water > 
and that tinleis your baits are very neatty set on, notwith* 
itandii^ his swinish simihrity, he will sddom bite at all* 
Tou must not expect them Id bite freefy before the frosts 
are endrely gone, and the sfH-ing well advanced. 

In taking this fish oat of the water, beware of the 
(MFray, or qtoe, <m his cforM/ or baok-fin 5 andtf yoti 
are ^fi^Mied to serve him up to table, {[ire direotioof^ 
or mtfasr sfe, that the roe be tfanawn away 1 else those 
tHiodo DDtknow itsbancddcActamayeatirfit Tho 
ittrhel is best baked, with a rich pudding in^his be% : it 
is, indeed, one of these fidies that dopeod entirel|r on • 
foodsavoe^ 
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Of the Roack. 

This Is perhaps the mtist rommuii fish' in the Englfsi 
waters, and in consequence, ia not so nmjch valued as those , 
that are more rape, yet do not exceed m point of flavour* 
The roach J when in seasonj whk h it is chieBy during the 
winter, b both firm and well tasted. They are todeTiahly 
good in Uie e^xj^ jxirt of the spring, and until tjiey have 
spawned, v^hich generally hapi>ens in May^ though I 
have caught them full ut" roe so bte as tlie end of July. 

They are fond of weedy sititations during the summer ; 
when they associate with the dace, and sun tlieuiselves in 
shallow watery generaOy preferring sandy, gravelly, or, 
chalky bottoms: wliere there ie eitlier yellow or blue 
marlj they thrive prodigiously. 

Suck as are found in rivers are far brighter coloured^ 
Btronger, and less muddy ^ than tliose bred in poodf. 
They grow to a good size in some waters;, averaging from 
about six ounces to a pound j tliough they occaaionaOy 
reach to two pountU weigiit j but such are very rai^* 
Those of a middling size are the best flavouredj hut are 
troublesome eating, on accoiint of tbi:?i]: numerous sniall 
bones. 

The ranch bites freely before it spawns, and will do so 
shortly after having cast her roe : the w inter U the best 
time for angling for this fish, when they lay down at tho 
bottom, under the deep slou^ currents, and take a fine 
worm very well ; the best bait for them, especially at 
such times, is the salmon*s roe ; though they wiU bit© 
passably at its substimte | tliey like^^ise take tlr^ gentle^ 
the cadialf, and most gruls j nor do tliey reiuse 
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tfabse flies'which are taken by the cldce) but they 60 not 
me so weH as that fish. 

Yoor tackle for the roach dioM be remarkabty fine j 
for thoc^h it k a siUy fish> k will not readUy take when 
the line is coarse^ Your hoc^ should not exceed No. 7, 
And generally a smaller wiH be prefo^ble. Your gui 
shovdd be cdbured, with cmly one ^ot about six inches 
from the hook ; if you want more, let th«m be at about 
«ix inches higher up : a light float u indispensal^/ 
for their mouths are very small, and thchr bite vexj deli- 
cate^ whence it will be advisabk to keep your line ready 
tosteid; ; ' . 

; !b%rivQrs«lhejoAead^-al7 the float down ui^itfaeyg^ 
l»lbe'hptt(»ii) wlKinthishi^peni you-mustiu^beiQa 
\xoxryi ibriti§sli606tacertauxsigp^ that they ^v^oolgr 
laid hdid of the worm's ta3> and want time to comj^elt 
ftebite. ; 

Youw^ find It proper to b«t the hole ^heie you fiAjT 
with oatoeal, a Iktle browned over the fire, and itbea 
tnadeup intoballs with a small ^[uandt/ of treacle; thl» 
draws them together* for better than mof other ^ound- 
faait I ever heard of. 'Throw such a ball, about the sizd 
of a marble, pow and then, where your hook Ges: it 
will graduaDy be dissolved, and attract numbers. 

When theVbd^S'fey in the tide's way, you must only 
cxped them to bite mhca the flood oomei in ; especially 
at the "Bxsst of k, when they commanly are Tciy keen; 
If thcre^is aAesh in the watxsr, they will bite during the 
latter part of the ebb i at such times they lay: ctsae^ m 
(he i9at gravels and sandi^ on flie sides of streams, espe* 
ipiaHy bel(»r bridges/ 

As you ^Idom have occasion for a reel when aoglmg 
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ftir roach, though the pnideht sportsmah witt netrer be 
without one> when to be had, yoa should have a lins 
expressly for such purposes^ about ten or twelve feet in 
lengthy according to your n>d 5 which I sdways consider 
to be such an suite the general run of fishing, and wiU in 
all probability measure fourteen feet. Such a line should 
be taper, becoming full four times as &ick at the top, as 
it is at the lowest link of hairs. 

The experienced angler* well knowft the great powen 
of such a Ime ; and that it is ^ supenor to such as aie^ 
throughout, uniformly of the same thickness. 

Where the roach are veiy numerous, and wdB on the 
feed, you may take them with a mimknp Ihie (provl^ 
your centre gut ha strong enough), oHen two, aad thrstt 
ift^time; but jrou must be quick with your landing lEiet^ 
ind not gii/e tliem time 10 doA about 

In the evenings of very sultry weather, when a i^ht 
shower has &Uen, they Will take the ccmmon house 
fly, either on the surfac6, or at some depth $ on the 
whble, I think that, nat to the saiman'n roe, you SfHll 
have best success wkh gentles, eoMatee, and l/ootf* 
worms. But above all things, have fine tackle 1 that is, 
t small hock, on a well chosen piece of siqperfitte ^^ 

. ^ Of the Dace, or Dare, mr Baxt^ 

^ TUs is more compact m its make than lisa taacki 
indeed in many points, it bean a yttj strong rcsembbno* 
to the ckai i its fle$h b finner, aid better eatii^, bendeft 
beii^ fia: less bony. Its mouth b alto i^der, whence 
it can take a large bait, of \ri>ich it is very limd -, 0ene-* 
rally giving a decided bite^ and strugs^in^ mucli ion bdn|P 
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Dfltceswim toother in immense shoak, often covering^ 
^Qxtenslve ^haUowjs -wfaere ttie water is clear^ and rather 
|;ent]e j or laying on the scours, where they snap at 
eve^y thing that falls into the water. 

Hence they are easily taken with the fly ; for which 
purpose you may have a stretcher made of a red'spinaerg 
or a veiy small tbuble^wwged Jiy ^ and two^ <»: eren 
tliree dippers (or droppers) at ahout a yard> or less, fiom 
each other, the whole on a good ti4[>ering ^/ line, which 
should be thrown so that the flies, especially the stretcher 
(or end fly) noay light in the water (but without the 
smallest splash or agitation), a foot or two above where 
you perceive the leading fishes to lay. 

I h8ye|>aid great attention to this point, and have found 
that the leading flshes^ by which I mean such as lay at 
the head of the shod, are, for the most part, the largest 
and keenest. When they have declined my fly, it haa 
always been a bad omen $ for I. generally found the jiest 
treat it \iith indiflierence > or, if they did aj^roach, it 
was so deliberately, as to convince me they did not intend 
to bite. 

The best flies for dace, at all seasons, I have found to 
l;ie the small black oai^y, or ibt gnat-fly, on .a hoolt 
No. 8, or No. 9. Your single droppers must be oa 
short pieces of ^/, not more than three inches in length 1 
^ as not to entangle on your line, as they would inevi« 
tahlydo if longer: loop them 00 above knots; which 
^uld always be well tied dQwn> with veiy fine daifk 
Vown sUk^ properly waxed. 

You will sometimes find the very larjge dace in th^^ 
deep strong wafers, among the grwUn^s^ and trouU : 
m such {daces tb^ Ute t^ ijtmp, iPda^rmi^ wUk 

great 
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great violence. If your tackk is vciy fine, as it shoald 
be, yoti must treat them vciy gently^ or iheymsty Bkeaf^ 
away ; at all events, ^t them to some distance fiom the 
(dace where you perceive other fishes *, which will else 
take the alarm> and become so timid as to spoil your 
sport. 

When you use bottom tackle, take care that it be 
ddioate, but sufficiently firm, for the dace lay in deepish 
water, such as is firequented by larger fishes ; though in the 
summer they will be found associating with the roach, 
among weedy shallows ; and, like them, rather averse to 
bite during the middle of the day. 

After slight showers, or even heavy rain, following 
upon very sultry, dear weather, when the air is cooled, 
the dace will take fi*eely all day j but they will often take 
at the deeps, when they will not rise to a fly j notwith-* 
striding their peculiar fondness for the latter. 

Angle for them with fine worms, of almost any kind, 
but the more transparent and glmving the better ; or 
With well prepared cadhates, or three or four gentles ; 
or a piece of salmon's roe (but not the substitute, for tliey 
seldom touch it), on a hook about No. or 7 j your 
Jine slightly leaded, unless in, a stream ; when perhaps a 
cork float may be indispensable, otherwise a swan quill 
is best 5 and throw in now and then some balls made of 
browned oatmeal and treacle, as before described 5 or 
some ground malt. Do not use any thing for ground- 
bait tluit tiiey^ill make a hasty meal of 3 £}r they are' 
yery greedy, and quickly satiated ; not caring to leave' 
what they are eating. 

Dace will not stay long "whf^re the water is not gene<^ 
udly dear^ oad the islteam. toleraUy .fiiee j hence, they . 
* by 
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By no means thrive in ponds : 'when found in itaniSng 
waters, you may be assured there is some reiy strong 
^{Hring, or some inlet, near ^ich they take thdr station. 
They are not so good as the river dace, nor do they makd^ 
such efforts when hooked. 

The young angler cannot do better than devote one 
summer entirdy to whipping for dace ; he will thereby 
acquire many excellent qualifications : for his hand will 
move very lightly, so as to cause his fly to light imper" 
tepttlily on the surface ; which is an object of the greatest 
moment. He will learn to direct his line correctly, to 
any particular spot j and as he will at limes be attacked 
by fishes of a superior class, lie will acquire a knowledge 
in respect to playing of fishes, and be ultimately con- 
vinced, that fine tackle is not only the most attractive, 
but in good hands, is generally equal to the subduing of 
such fishes, as the bad angler coula never manage, even 
with stouter apparatus. 

I lay some stress on this point, being thoroughly satis- 
fied as to both its utility and the indispensable necessity 
of such an opinion being inculcated, and received, before 
the learner can be said to have made any proficiency. 
In a word, throwing the fly for dace, may be considered 
as the best school to which the angler can resort. 

During the evenings he may whip for them, from 
about two hours before sun-set, till the fishes can no 
longer distinguish the fly: when it grows darkish, he 
^bould us^ flies of rather a brighter colour 5 such as deep 
purple, chocolate, or coflee colours, and of rather a* 
larger size 5 which, however, must be thrown with the 
lijtmost delicac)^ as their bulk will eauie them 10 fiili 

with 
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i»itb more ferae than d^ toudler mtU befere reooBM 
metiaed. 

1£ Ac. dace do not ripe ratdilx at the bate Ay, me audi 
m have ooly wings y tlie shanks of the hooks being left 
naked for the reception of a geniU, kc. vAkh ought to be 
sllpt up until it lays close to the wings, and appears 
like the body of a fly: soch a device is peculiarly 
kiDing. 

When dace all on a sudden run into die shallowest 
water> betraying fear and' uneasiness^ you m^ suspect 
that some predatory &»h has appeared, and should be * 
prepared for an attack. I have had snudl dace and lleaks 
taken off* my hook by jacks and trauU several times. 

OftheRt{ff\ wP^pe. 

This is a diminutive species of the perck ; ils fonq 
being similar 5 its sAles possessing the same roiq^h^ 
ness and appearance 3 and its haunts the same. They 
are, if any thing, more thick in pit^xMrtbn, and their 
flesh is, at least, equal to that of a percL They rarely 
weigh more than four or Ave ounces, but when in 
the humour, bite so very ^'eely, that the n^gler may 
speedily procure an ample dish of th^m. They spawn 
twice, viz. in the spring, and about Midhadlmas. 

Tbey do not touch sooall fly, bat take fine, well 
dteaaaed w<Htns» particularly such as have been kqpt in: 
BE^>ss, weU moistened with sour cream 1 whence, they 
probably derive a flavour which renders them peculi»fy 
acceptable to the r^g^\ 

$Qme ai^le with three, or even foir rods $ but I , 
tbiak, twoaceatnmcbascaabcwdljnafttqped; indeed^ 

I have 
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Ibave .occasionally seen them so keen, after m^xxc$tBt 
fedworms, that I could scarce!/ find time to bait^|i 
second hook. 

■ i?i(^i are vpy. vojfaqjo\i8, and, like the WWfflrf, arc 
^pt <;o gorge the bmt in a. second ! thi$ is in the a£kgler> 
&vQur^ whm he uses i^ore than one,rod 5 as he is theii 
tolerably sure of all that bite> if^left to themselves ; bi^t 
he must keep his disgorger at hand. 

I do not know any fish that, including all seasoqi, 
bite jnore promptly, or more decidedly : they seem to 
be little choice about weather, especially when^they can 
get a good haunt, amoiig thick weeds, with a gravel, or 
sand bottom, about three or four feet in depth. They 
will occasionally bite, even when there is asharp fix)st^ 
but such is rare. 

I cannot say that I ever saw a ri^ff' but in runniijg 
water: and then chiefly in retired ^anquil parts j such at 
tlie backs of small islaiids, where ^the current was vcfj 
. moderate, and the bank little frequented. They are not 
so shy as fishes in general j for ihey will play about a boat, 
though tlie persons in it are in motion, and do npt 
^ jremain Either silent or steady. 

As you may expect perch, and large roach where ^ 
ruffs copunonly lay, it is prudent to have, sound tackl^ ; 
,your hook, on account of this fish liaving. rather a larjje 
mouth, may be No. 7 J your gut fine, and well siaipe^j 
only one small sliot, and a very delicate float. Whgn 
you liave a bite, give a liftie time, and dijiw tight ^ Jhc 
ri^will hook himself in gcwral. .Take care how yo» 
iiandle him, for his fins are rather sharp« 

With reelect to their proper season, I really ^ve nev.cf * 
been able to form an opinion ; having found tliem at ^ 
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l^ftiei remarkably fine : when big with roe Ihey are dcIK 
ciotis 5 especially when broiled in buttered paper. 

I am of opinion, that these fishes change Aeir haunts 
but seldonrf ; for I iwver knew a place where they once 
assembled, that was at any season totally deserted by 
them 5 unless from the water becoming stagnate, when 
they speedily quit for some new haunt: as before ob- 
served, I think they cannot remain in standing water ; 
and consequently are not suited to ponds. 

I never knew one of them rise to a fly, though I have 
tried all colours. 

OftheRudd, or Fm- Scale. 

This is a very scarce fish, and b much admired for 
the delicacy and sweetness of its flesh ,• especially those 
that grow to a good size 5 it rarely exceeds a pound and 
a half 5 tliough I have heard of some being taken equal 
to three ponds. There is something handsome in 'its 
appearance 5 produced probably by tlie spots on its gitt- 
covers, and by tlie rich colour of its fins : it has the pe- 
culiarity of double nostrils. 

The tudd being a great struggler, must be angled for 
with strong tackle, such as a hook No. 5, on a good 
single gut J without shot, and allowing your bait, for 
which a fine hiood'Wdrm or a cadhate are preferable, to 
play about with a very gentle motion about a foot deep, 
funong weeds that arc not very thick 5 ndw and then 
lowering your bait to mid-water, or nK)re. 

Angle in this manner in the deep bends of gently 

meandering streams 5 early and late, when the weather is 

r close and sultry 5 but when there is a moderate, ruflimg 

'J breeze, you may catch them at all hours; especially in 

• til? 
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tbe i^dn^, and fkli ; and aomqtimes in the winter, wbeft 
the weather has been mild for some txDo&p and there £dls 
« little sleety rain. 

These fishes are partid to soft water> such as flows 
over chalky marl, or deep, shmymud; butixot toclaf 
soils ; nor are they ifoond much where the bed of the 
'Stream is coarse or pebbly; on fine sand, where soft 
weeds fioat, they are sooedmes to be seen ia numbecsi 
e^eciailyin the sjpring, when they are about to cast^ 
-or have spawned. If you use a float/ let it be veiy small 
«nd pttf only as much shot as wiU make it stand. 

The rudd will sometimes rise with great avidkj^ at a 
neat, brown fly; or at a red-spin net ; but. they are ex- 
tremely cunning, and are more easily taken by means of 
-a natural flyj especiaUy the grey stone-fly y and the 
yellow cow-dung Jly ; both of which they seem to be par- 
tial to. 

When you angle for this fish, keep wdl out oi sight ; 
for it in general, swims near the surface; and from its 
haunt among the weeds, looks around very sharply; 
scudding away at the ]cast appearance of danger. 

You may occasionally use other baits ; ;such as 'gentjes, 
' laked wasps, and tlie «a/»ioa's roe-, but^ in my opmipn, 
the worm and high colom-ed cadlate are by far the bqit. 

I believe the rudd is never found in ponds, or any 
water that has not some current. I recollect convef$ing 
with a brother angler, whom I met by chanqe some 
years ago at IVansford', when, on my mentioning tl>e 
mdd^ and inquiring whether there were any In the fircr 
Nen, which passes through that town, he said that o^e 
^lad been caught full of roe, and was conveyed uito a pond 
on a g^ntleman*s estate ; where however it did not live, 
m2 but 
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bat was seen a few days after laying dea3 on a thelvtiig 
part of the shore. 

. The pond was said to be extensive, covering many 
'acres, and the water very deep. We may from this bs 
led to infer, that the rudd cannot live in standing waters : 
but on the other hand, this solitary instance should not 
suffice to fix the hypothesis ; more especially as tl» fish 
in, question was woimded by the hook j a circumstance 
to us apparently trivbl, but fatal to great i»]iiri>ers, which 
-pine afler being hurt in the mouth. Hence bonders 
often destroy as many fish as a good angler would take 
out of the waters. 

Of the CJiair, or Torgoch. 

' This is a delicious fish, found only in large lakes in the 
•West of England, in Wales, and in Scotland : it thrives best 
in such waters as are supplied by the thaws of snows 
on hi^ mountains, and is partial to dark rocky bottoms, 
where it breeds fast, spawning in the autunan 3 at which 
time it will take some baits well, such as a very small, 
well- scoured ^/oo</-ti;omi, a cadbaie, or a gentle. 

It i^ said that they seldom rise at the fly, and that they 
rarely quit their native lakes, to enter the rivers with 
which they are connected, unless when the thaw comes 
down them strongly 5 in short, tl.e cAarr seems particu- 
laily attached to very cold waters. 

They are usually caught with long deep nets, and are 
' in season all the spring, and till they spawn : in the early 
' months their flesh is as red as the sahnon's, but it loses its 
' colour afler the fish is inq>riegnated. 

The charr rarely we g-is half a pound, but is a gWSit 
struggler j at least, such I found the few I once caught 

at 
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at Lock Leven, near Kinross, in Scotland. Tliey were 
extremely shy, and it was some time before they would 
bitcj however, about mid-day, I hooked four or five: 
they had a great resemblance to salmon- trouts, but their 
sides were more beautifully coloured. 

I was told, that my success was remarkaMe 5 for tha^ 
many gentlemen had tried for years, and scarce ever 
caught a charr. From the complexion of my informer, 
a needy boatman by whom I was poled and sculled about 
the lake, I thought it very probable he had the same 
morsel of flattery ready for all wl?o employed him 5 and I 
was rather confirmed in this (perhaps unjust) sentiment, 
from being afterwards assured, that charrs were fre- 
quently hooked in numbers. 

My baits were small red-worms, firesh taken from old 
Stable! dung ; and I' am inclined to think, notwithstandhig 
w&oK I heard to the contrary, that with a tiy my success 
woiild havQ been much greater ^ for their appearance, 
especially about the mouth, indicated their bent to' be 
tpwards Uie surface. 

II may be proper to explain my meaning 3 which is 
QoaEiply, that observation has taught me to consider such 
ftshesasare broad, fiat, or much hog-backed, as being 
best suited by worms, &c. as in bottom-fishing, or roving^ 
while such as aye more round and long in the body, almost 
iovari^ty are keen after t)^ejly: a very slight referencie 
to the descriptions given in this Volume, will suflice to 
prove the truth of this .position. 

The charr is not known to ang^s io the ^utb of Eng« 

land, except from its excdi^ce when polled ; thcmgk 

pven in this particular they are under aopote deception 1 

ibr the people^ who prepare them ia th^ oMnner, it is 

m3 said. 
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«Hd, are »ot very exact in patting nothing but charrs ihta 
the pots : if report be true, they mix up many a good 
' troki, and, now and then^ a bit of salmon. 

From the great quantity of what is called ** potted 
charr" consumed by epicures, &c. I am rather disposed 
to believe that the above opinion is not unjust 5 for I do 
not think such a quantity, of cAarr jfonly, could be collected 
ill any one season 5 they being a very scarce commodityi 
even in some of their own waters. Tim kind of deception 
pervacks many matters ; thus, we see moie Madeira 
uine annually imported, than that island coold furnish 
in ten or twelve years. 

Of the Gudgeon. 

Of all the fishes to be found in our rivers, none, I be- 
lieve, is so much persecuted as this little delicious one : 
it is not only taken by the hook for the purpose of being 
scned up at table, but is caught in hullies, ieils, &c. 
with the intention of baiting Jacit-Aooi^5, &c; ' 

I'he gudgeon is remarkably fond of gravelly, or slightly 
muddy situations ; and propagates remarkably fast on 
i balk soils. It is properly a river fish, but is occasionally 
found in ponds supplied by ample drains, &c. in which 
there is a constant flow of water. Gudgeons seldom take 
but on, or very near to, the bottom, and -then will bite 
at almost any insect, but prefer smafi hlood-worms, 
gentles, cadhates, snd grubs. 

If you mean to set in seriously for ^cj^g^tfcm-fishing^ 
your best way is, to fix a punt across that part of a dear 
gentle stream where the bottom is of fine gravel, and 
tolerably levd, also free fi-om weeds. Plumb the depths 
«ud set yeiir qoill^oat to soch a length, as ipay cause 
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your hook to trip along the bottt»iL with the current;, 
drawing up whenever your float begins to lean toward* 
yOu. 

This, done very gently, will generally attract the gud-. 
geons } especially if the water be not so deep but that you 
can stir up the gravel smartly, now and then, with a 
long-handled r^e : this will occasion them to crowd tp 
the disturbed part, at the same, time that it conceals your 
line, which should be very £ne, and rather shorter than 
your rod : your hook about No. 8, or Q, 
. The gudgeon is extremely greedy, and having a very 
broad mouth, can take a good sized bait :' do not spare 
your worm-bag 5 but when a worm has been in the least 
injured, change it for a fifesh lively one j thereby you 
will not fail io have excellent sport during the whole of 
IbQ dajt espechMy in hot weather, ^m the end of 
Afarch till the end of October. Observe, that gudgeons 
v&cy rarely feed but when the sun is up. 

I am much inclined to believe, that the gudgeon 
spawns both in the middle of spring, and about Midiael- 
]p4s J especially at the latter time, when the young fry 
i[nay be seen in shoals that darken the shallow sandy, 
or fine gravelly, bottoms, in which they greatly delight. 

I have generally found the best mode of taking them 
was by means of my minnow 'line, letting my baits all 
lay on the bottom j but when on the eve of spawning, 
and-for a few weeks after, they do not shew much dispo* 
sition to feed. In cold weather they leave the shallow^ 
returning to the deeps, and do not bite fireely. 

When you are angling for them, throw in some pieces 

of coarse biscuit, also a few shreds of unsoaked greaves, 

M 4 cut 
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cut small i taking caw fliey dic^ld sink about the ^aitr 
♦-trbere your hook trips. 

Give a little time before you strike^ especially if your 
bait is ratlier large j and remove the hooked fishes as fast 
as you can out ,of the water, else the whole shoal will 
take the alarm, and be with difficulty brought back. * 

You will find, that the minnow-net is an achnirablii 
instrument for taking gudgeons, wHeir the water is djal-i 
low. You must first rake the spot well j then lower 
your net gently to the bottom, and, over the place wheri 
it lies, throw in grains, meal, &c. In this way I hav% 
often taken mbrc than a peck of gudgeons inra few ptill& 

Cf the FUntnder. 

This is properly a sea-fish, and is rarely ibund btit iii 
waters communicating with the ocean 5 yet JfR)K>rffefj 
toot only will live and propagate in? other streams, but 
even in ponds, growmg to a greater siie thaA whfed tt 
liie tide's way. 

This fish delights m a soft, flat; or gendy declinirig 
bottom, where they will takd various baits/ but princi- 
pally well-sccHired worms, and greaves. You wiU haV6 
but little sport unless the place be previously bsAed, fbt 
they are remarkably indolent j though when once as- 
sembled, no fish can keep the angler bettef employed. 

Use strong gut with a hook No. 7, or 8, rather stiff in 
its make; put four or five shots on your line, and fet 
your bait go close to the bottom; or lay upon it j ^ve ^ 
little time when you have a bite, fot thcjtounder U a greA 
glutton, and will, if possible, gorge yoittb^t, provided 
hebenotdifiturlibd 

You 
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Ton kaj tiae two or three rocl8> especially where the 
stream is moderate, and the water deep : in such places^ 
however, you will probably find barbel, and large eels, 
which are generally caught promiscuously when angling 
6)r this fish j especially in gloomy weather. 

When the tide comes in strong, the flounders are alj 
on the alerti ^nd bite very sharp> particularly in the slow 
eddies whicli flow over flat sandy banks, after the water 
has passed through a bridge, &c. They are not particu' 
lar as to hours, nor, indeed, in regard to weather^ 69 
much as most fishes. 

When you hook a flounder, treat him gently, for he it 
a great straggler, and will sometimes hug the bottom, or 
fckim under a bank, so as to give you pauch ti'ouble ; be- 
sides, many of them grow to near a pound weighty and 
require good gui to hold them in. 

Their hold is apt to break if you strike too fioon ; there* 
fore, it is best to allow a few seconds for the fish to gorg? 
your bail, then you will make sure of him. Observe, 
that a small Irandling, or a blood-worm, arc the best 
baits; and that, if iht flounder^ xvai small, you should 
use a hook in proportion; sometimes tninnow-hooh, 
i. e. No. 9 and 10, are most serviceable. 

Much cannot be said in prai^ of the flounder, as a^ 
article for the table; but, when very fresh, they arc 
eweet and nourishing. Those taken in brackish water, 
•and in the tide's way, are generally smaller, but muo^ 
jfirmer, than such as are taken further up the river^ 
which th^ ascend sometimes to very near their sources. 
^ Tbeflounder spawn&some time in the summer ; gene- 
«aUy about the beginning of Juoe; though ^ome do nc^t 
-tastt^ S^^nber,. while others ca5^ in April and May«{ 
u5 thii 
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this depends ranch en the water^ and on the stafei of (Ke 
weather. 

They are in high season ^-hen fbJl of roe, bat become 
remarkably flabby and woofly when they have spawned j 
nor do tliey probably recover until they get into the tide's 
way again. 

Of the Smelt. 

This Is a vtrj voracious fish ; and if we consider the 
form of its mouth, as well as the many teeth with which 
both its tongiie and its jaws are furnished, we might, in 
all probabiUty, be correct in classing it among the preda* 
lory tribe. 

I believe k is not a setded point, whether the smelt is 
a separate species of the s^mon, as linnieos states it to 
be, giving it the name of Salmo eperUnus ; or whether 
k is the young of soaoe other kind : I am disposed to the 
Ibrmer opinion, Irom our never seeing any fish of a size 
larger than^ the smeit, such as we should suppose it to 
appear aAer the growth of another season ; and because 
tills fish, when it arrives at a moderate size, is fiequentlj 
fi>undfTiIlofroe. 

Smelts rarely exceed ei^i or ten mcfaes in length > 
tiiough I have seen a few at xMe, that could not have 
measured less than a fool. 

The smeit is in high season twice in the year, viz, 
during Christmas, md again about Jnly : they are best 
during the winter monthi. They spawn in March and 
April, and immediately go to the salt water, leaving their 
young fiy in the rivers y they return ia about six weeks, 
or two months, very firm and well flavoured: intastf 
tfiey nmdft resemble afiae cucumber^ though some thin^ 

tl»y 
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tbey are. more like the violet. WheQ dried, they make 
an excellent relish, being sold at the oil-shops under the 
name of '^ sparlings" The flesh of the smell, when 
just taken, is peculiarly delicate and wholesome. 

Smelts never stray far from salt water, or, at least, from 
where it is a little brackish : tlius, they come in with the 
flood, especially during sprigg tides, and return with the 
ebb. Tliey are fond of deep holes; and, when the tide 
is nearly full, may be cauglit with a stout minnow-lmt 
(or a very delicate paier-nosterj, in such places. 

They sometimes get into docks, and are shut in after 
high water ; in such cases the young angler may have 
excellent sport, baiting with gentles, cadhates, or blood- 
worms, on liooks No. 10. To attract tliem, a little 
burnt oatmeal, or raspings of bread, should be now and 
then thrown in. Witli good tackle, and with good ma- 
nagement, a peck may often be caught in a tide. 

They vary in tlieir depth of swimming, but in general, 
lay about seven ox eight feet from the surface, and still 
lower in very deep water. If fresh raw shrimps can be 
had, or small pieces of raw lohster, or crah, they will 
prove very superior baits. 

A certain similarity, added to tlie periods m which 
smelts frequent the mouths of rivers, render it probable 
there may be some truth in the conjecture, that the 
white- bait are the. fry of the smelt. Their habits and 
localities are exactly the same. The latter are oftea 
caught iki inomense quantities. , 

Of the Lamprey^ 

This little luscious fish is found in several watCTS ; but 

there are two kinds, viz^ one tliat is only found in salt 

nS * water^ 
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jiratcr, or where the brackish water fiowi, and lives in 
land, or among coarse gravel j the other, that burrows 
into the mud^ and b common in some inland streams. 

The sea lamprey often measures a foot in length, whil* 
tlic others rarely come up to eight inches, and are rounder 
in their bodies than the former sort. 

The heads of both kinds are remarkably small ; their 
eyes are scarcely to be discerned, but are sometimes co- 
vered with a blue membrane, such as the hlack eel, in 
particular^ often drawrover its eyes. 

The sea lamprey js easiest caught in a basket, which 
being put into the holes near tlieir haunts, and baited 
with any otFal, or blood, but especially with crahs, or 
other shell' fish beginning to decay, will attract them in 
pumberis. Many are thus traught in eel- loxes, but they 
are remarkably quick, and dart through the holes like 
lightning: when they attempt to escape through the 
intervals in the wicker-work, they stick fast for a while, 
during whk:h the water is draining out, and leaves them 
•xposed to view. 

When you angle for them, which, by the by, is a very 
tedious operation, you must bait the hole weU for several 
days, and be careful to go at such hours as you have been 
Vised to throw in the ground- bait, which should consist of 
stale shelljish, or greaves, 

BaiU^.ith a piece of rati; cm^, or of shrimp, onaliook 
No. JO, and give time to gorge, which the lamprey will 
do very greedily. 

The fresh- water lamprey is very difficult to catch with 
a hook, it being so veiy small ; nor is it to compare with 
the sea lamprey for flavour, though extremely rich: 
Ihey are all best potted^ or made into a pye/ 

Thejr. 
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Thfe lamprey Is viviparous, and cibtft hct Jodttg doi-iii^ 
the summer, among clefb in the rocks between high ^A 
low water generally, where, indeed, Ae oM onfes ^wijH 
often be taken by sniggling, as foSr eels -, but be cdtdbl 
not to let the flood tide overtake you, for it comes ill 
very rapidly in some places; where the shore is bold 
■ especially. 

I have heard that lampreys are sometimes takeh in 
great numbers, when the weather is cold, by puttinjg 
some warms, &c. into the foot of a worsted Slocking; 
which, being thrown into their haunts, will sometime^ 
contain many lampreys, I never saw this practJised; hdt 
am disposed to think better of such a device tfian I am dSf 
angling for this Kttle fish. 

Of the Mullet. 

I consider this fish as the link which joins those %hA 
remain in the fresh water for certain periods, 'With those 
that appertain exclusively to the sea. The mullet h, tb 
$ome countries, found in shoals it the distance of 'a thoit- 
nand miles from the sea, but only in rivers comnmiu^ 
eating therewith : they run up the Ganges as far as t& 
source, stemming the most rapid currents, and swimming, 
in vast numbers, with their eyes out of the water, stiap* 
j>ing at small flies, and at such things as may appeifr 
eatable. 

Wi& us, however, this fish Is neveV foiirid but neir 
the sea, *in such rivers as have Sat entrances, on which 
they are veiy sportive, and will take most kinds of artifi- 
cial flics, especially the doulle-winged, the Had palmer, 
and the gnat fly: nevertheless^ the best sport is with a 
.natural fly, on a hook not exceeding No. t, tditMty 
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covered by the bait^ for the mullet is both cunoing and 
strong. 

You may likewise take them with very small Hood^ 
worms, or gentles, when tlie water is a little coloured i 
being careful that your gut is tinted in a suitable man- 
ner, and keeping your bait near the bottom. They never, 
I believe, exceed two pounds and a half weight. 

No fish requires more care, in regard to concealment, 
than the muUet -, so much so, that when they are sur- 
rounded by the net, in places where they abound, if a 
man, or a dog, &c. q^proaches, they will all leap over j 
whereas, when properly managed, they submit with re- 
Xiiarkable resignation. 

Mullets aie fond of sandy shallows, in which they gru& 
and leave their marks : they visit the coasts in summer, 
and are then in high season i their flesh is remarkably 
&ie. 

I speak, however, with deference to a modem author, 
who says, " it is not so delicious as the ancient Roman 
mullet, which appears to have been a different species.** 

This seems, to me, to be rather a bold assertion ; for I 
do bot think it a very easy matter to determine so intri« 
cate a question as, in spite of the antiquity alluded to, is 
j)eremptorily decided by the above Jiat. I leave the 
.reader to make his reflections on the value of a publica- 
tion, in which this mode of examination, or of descrip^ 
.tion, forms a very prominent characteristk:« But, peace 
be to the Doctor's ashes ! 

The mullet is rarely found with roe 5 but when so^ 
looks extremely heavy and diill : this generally is the case 
about die latter end of sun:mer, or perhaps as late as thb 
end of Augusti after which, mullets become very scarce* 
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Sonne are caught later^ but they inyariably appear to ho 
diseased. 

Those fishes which are caught on the sands about the 
coast of Sussex, during the fell of the year, arc, however, 
very fine, and are much in request among epicures. 
They are then called sea mullets, though obviousiy the 
same as the abm^e. 

Of the Bleahx or Blear, or Blanc. 

This little fish, which peculiarly resembles the anchovy 
in its form, though it is not quite so round, comes in sea- 
son during the summer. The bleak is remarkable for 
having a transparent skull ', its sides are extremely bril- 
lioMt, owing to the smallness of its scales, which are em* 
ployed in the imitations of pearls. 

The young angler may, with almost any small bait, 
but particularly a gentle, or a house-fly, on a hock No. 
10, have excellent amusement at the borders of rivers> 
and in shoal waters, by dipping for bleaks. I have seen 
a lady catch ten or twelve dozen, in this manner. In the 
course of the evening. They are remarkably sweet 
eating. 

Of the Minnow, the Pink, the Sione-lAack, and ike 
Bdnsticle, 

1 shall not say any things they being beneath die angler*ii 
notice, except as baits, under which head the modes of 
taking them have been described: they are all, howevei^ 
yery palatable. I have described them in tlie Appendix^ 
and ^ven the outlbe of the first 
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OF SALT-WATER FISHING. V 

On many parts of our coast,' those who arc fond of the 
iport ma^ find ample scope for their amusement^ froni 
jHers^ headlands^ &c. while such as are more venturous, 
and who are not subject to be incommoded by the motion 
of a boat, may find a thousand opportunities of gratifying 
^eir curiosity by a small douceur among the fishermen -, 
whpj under such circumstances, will frequently take 
young folks with them to the fishing stations 3 either with 
net or line. It is true, they do not relish such a Visitor, 
who is rather apt to be in the way ; nor can they afibrd 
any very pleasant accommodation, or any choice fare. 

The adventurer must, therefore, equip himself with a 
good glazed hat, a verj^ stout great coat, a pair of trow- 
sers, strong boots, &c. together with some good spirits, 
tobacco, and a few eatables ready dressed, sufficient for 
the use of his comrades 3 who will, when thus treated, 
^ all in their power to render the trip agreeable. 

With regard to hooks, lines, baits, and all the neces- 
sary apparatus, no provision need be made ; the crew 
^griUiumish every thing of that description, far more^p- 
plicable to the occasion, than could be procured firom any 
4iirections that might be herein given. 

But as the angler will sometimes wish to amuse him- 
p^{ firom such parts of the shore as may give him a com« 
fS(ti{nd of the water, or eventually near to the beach, in a 
boat, i shall give a few bints, such as will, I trust,' be 
found serviceable $ and enable him to pursue his amuse* 
ment with pleasure and success. 
Two sizes of line, and of hooks^ are^ generally spea^L* 
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ihg, aB'th^twill be wanted, 'the larger tackle should 
consist of a litie, about seventy or eighty yards long, as 
thick as a good sized crow quill, very firmly made, and 
either white or black 5 but I prefer the latter, on account 
6f its not increasing so much in thickness when wet 3 and 
that it throws trfFthe water better when drawn in ; con* 
Sequently, is not so long in drying, and less liable to rot. 

• To Such a Krife, you diould have a' hook about two 
Inches l6ng in^ the shaiik, about three quarters of art inch 
broad 6:6m the pohit to the shank (measuring to the outr- 
Slcje), and about the same depth in the bend : thepohit 
very sharp, the beard very weD ait and raised 5 and thcJ 
tip ot the butt a* Etfle flattened, tbprevefttrtfie whipjf^rig 
fironrslidiag off. ' 

" Th6 lesser line should bfr of the smalest 8i«e^ wh^ 
tefd, aiid about forty yards long r tfce hbofc abon€ an incli 
fong, witlr a stdtable ben<t sharp polrt, &c. Asflxivi 
difeldribed: itoughttobe very stbut. The first Kntf may 
t>e had tii^der tlie designation of sindtt c6dk)0%t', t66 
fatter under the name of maeker eh hooks \ toge&er wJA 
the appropriate lines, under iht same tttms. • 

* Each kind of line will requJre t<jr bfe leaded, accbrding 
to die depth, or strength, of water in wMcbil iS cast. The 
best that ^an^ be used aie the coffin-leads j afready de^ 
fcribed, which should be kept Up at aborit ar foot, or twoi 
ifrom the hobk, by mean^ of a piece of pddnAiXtAi itrter- 
%orven among the strands of the line, soa^ to form tt neift 
%h6i, or rather a kind of collar for the lead to te^it upoif^ 
The 8i2etf of tBese leads may be from one to four ottnccf^. 

*rtit ahgler \<^ffl derive convenience fronl h^ing h fiterft 
%p\\66i ibbp At ttit top of his foot length ; which should 
be about four' fk^t l6tig, at(<f Mother at tbej bottotU of hit 
"• lino 
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liae (each loop about four inches long)^ for the purpose of 
taking oft'and on j so that he may change his hook, &c. 
in case of accident, and take it off altogether when he 
has done fishing j for he will find the good folks at the 
sea- side rather forgetful, in pocketing other people'^ 
tackle : mistaking them no doubt for their own ! 

In fishing from a boat, some httle practice will be re* 
quisite before you can ascertam when you have a bite j 
unless indeed, when some large or ravenous fish, which 
is often the case, makes a dead pull, and leaves nothing 
for the exercise of your judgment 5 he hookii^ himself 
at the finit attack. 

The proper position of the line must be understood | 
thus : lay the back of your wrist flat on the side of the 
boat ; the hand beii^ overboard, with the back down- 
tirards, and in a horiz<mtal position : let the line pass ovei^ 
the flat of the hand, and over the middle joint of the 
fore-finger, which must be thrown something forwar4 
into the direction of the line^ the other three fingers 
j^artaking a little of the same inclination, but doubled 
down so as to keep the line firmly in the hand. 

The thumb lays flat between the fore and middle 
fingen 3 not pressing the line, but keeping it steady in it^ 
direction over the middle of the fore-finger 3 which ^xixkf' 
cipally governs the line. 

The boat will rise and fidl consi^ere^ly i especially if 
there is any wind, or any swell } drawing the line up^d 
sinking it, alternately, in proportion to its own motion 5 
whereby the bait is well displayed to the fishes. But 
this motion comes sometimes ratlier suddenly, and ooca* 
sions a sensation on the foje-fingeo pot unlike a bite : ^ 
very little practice will teach the difference. ,. .-; j 
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When a fish bdtes but gently, you must be sd} attend 
tion, and in readiness to strike hina at the second pull j^ 
Whether it be slight or strong. To do this, you should 
not lift your arm, but merely with a twitch, bring youjf 
hand up } the urisi serving as a pivot for its- motion : if, 
however, the boat is descending at the nooment when 
you have occasion to strike, you must raise your loweic 
arm with your hand -, makii^ the elbow the pivot, and 
keeping your upper arm close by jour sidfe. 

A very few, instances will suffice to give expcrtnes4 
to him who is at all ccmversant in the more common 
branchesiofangling, and will accustoiA the hand to th^ 
weight on the line 5 which, to the novice^ is sometimes 
very perplexing and deceitful* 

When thus employed, you will frequently have ooca« 
sion for a good stout knife ; nor will a disgorger be nxpev^ 
fluous; for many of the sea fishes, taken on. our coastfy 
have very lai^ mouths, and make nothing of p^mching 
such a bait as would astonish a trout I , 

Moderate sized baits are lu>wever to be genially pre^ 
ferred ; but you must take care to conceal your hook 
wA; though, sea fishes are not so very particular in that 
respect as the fishes in fresh water. Let not this tend t^ 
^ifierence on that head ; for, as I have always said, hf 
who has the b€$t tackle, under equal akiU, &c. will always 
kill most fishes. 

Sudi persons as make coasting voyages, such as fi|>m 
Leith to Loodcm, and are fyad of fishing, may frequentlj 
find opportunities for casting a line 3 especially in tb^ 
summertime, when vessels aie obliged to anchor, durii^ 
$n opposing tide, for want of wind to bear against it^ 
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Often we see vessels admirably situated for casting a line, 
and wonder that' no one* on board should be provided. 

But it will be necessary^ previous to embarkation^ lo 
obtain, if possible, a few live crabs, or lobsters, or mus^ 
cles, &c. for baits j or if such cannot be had, those that 
have beeh boiled : or fresh herrings, pieces of cod, had^ 
decks, &c. may be substituted. 

• I was once in a vessel, of which ^he captain had some 
good tackle, though but indiflferent baits ; yet with some 
law beef> and a few slips of fat bacon, he contrived to ^ 
eatch us several very nice fish, while at anchor off tho 
toast of Norfolk, and at the mouth of the ThanMa. 
*- -It is itecessary te premise, that the larger fi^es of 
almost every kind I shall treat o£^ «<e to be found only k| 
pttMktiiay ^itoatknts, genentty ea certain banks far rer 
moved firom e%ff shere : ikit angler there&m must coa«* 
Kmf Mimsdf wi^ a smrilisf raee ef adventurers, whea 
fie ranalns. on^ terra fhrma: he wlH, however, on 
many occasions have excellent sport $ especidly if he 
diooseB good situations I which, in a short titoe, be will 
4»ttngui^ at fint si^t. 

•^ ScthBsht^ always bite best when the tide Is nsi% j 
Aey Iften seem to be confident as well as bui^gry. As 
-Che 6de begins to ebb, they commence tbeir. retrea^ 
«aen rsn^er soddei^ ; perhaps they afd ftarfiil ef being 
lefl on the sands. 

' Hairings8kliv^Bcieat,Ihepe»toserveasagenerdgdde 
io Aese who, being particvilarly keen, fefiow their g^ttne 
ia a distance firom the land^ I riudl proceed to give a brief 
iiescriptfon of the several fishes they will probably fin4 at 
tbcir hooksj together with tbeir appr^mtq bai^« fcc, 
? Of 
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OfSeaBidU. 

These are i egtr emdiy various -, for tbose fidie&.whichm^ 
frand^ at sea -vrill ti^e aay thii^ that is eaUdile rtfaus, 
^kk& iharky die alLacore, the boneta, and many others^ 
tal^^o^/ '^e^> j^ofi, &c. naj^ I have even seen them 
bite at a piece <)f potatoe. 

'BtA, genially speaking, such fishes as frequent our 
^eoasits, subsist on shellxfiskes ; viz. muscles, crabs, 
shrimps, oysters, &c. all of which prove veiy alluring; 
as are also every kind of bmt used for river fish 5 espe** 
cially Ms and grtaves. 

Few sea^fishes will refuse a bit of one of their own 
i^)ecies ; but ^le flesh of the salmon and of the albacore 
(which is not unlike bad beef), seem to be preferred by 
• the greater number. 

There is a pecuFiar kind of sea-fish, if it may be so 
called, which grows on the rocks, in many [daces on our 
» southern coa^t ; it is extiBmely oonmion in many parts 6f 
Europe, and indeed, of the whole world, but abounds 
chiefly on the rocks surrounding islands, espeqaUy in 
warm^latitndes : it is, of all the baits 1 amacquainlM 
with, the very best. I never knew a flshtorefiise it; 
but have, on; the contrary, seen all kinds «<»»petiting^o 
get at my hook. 

This bmt is called the tmimal-flower^ the actinia sociata 
«f naturalists j and* is thus described. 

" The actinia tociaia is a tender, flediy substance, 
•which conwsts of many tubular bodies, gently swelling 
towards the vi^r pat, and terminatii^ like a ball, or 
veiy small ooftan : its only ojfifice ia in the centre of the 
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Uppermost part, sorroonded with rows of tentacles, or 
claws, which, when contracted, appear like circles of 
'heads. Hits opeaiog is capable of great extension ; and 
jt is amaztfig to see what large fishes some of them can 
. ,f wallow: ; such as muscles, crehr. Sec* When the animal 
has scratched out the fish, it throws back tiie shells, 
through the same passage. From this aperture it like? 
wise ^odiaoes its youog ones alive $ akeady fimiished 
with little claws, which they extend in search of iboc^ 
as aooa as they are fixed. At low water the ammal' 
Jlower is found on the rocky coasts of Sussex and Com* 
wall ; attached in the shallows to some s<did substance, 
by a broad base, like a sucker. This base is worthy of 
notice i ,the knobs observed upon it, are fonned into 
several parts, by its insinnating itself into the inequalities 
of rocks, or grasping pieces of shells } part of which fie* 
quently remain in it, covered with die fieshy substance. 
Animal'ftowers very much resemble the exterior leaves 
of the anemoHCi and their limbs are not unlike its shag, 
©r inner part/* 

This description cannot faSi to prove a ^ithful guide, 
to direct the anglef s search for so excellent a bait : it 
. was at one time called the sea nettle, fxoai an errooe<»is 
su{^)Osition that it stung all who touched it 

Sea fishes. 
Tlie Cod. The Gar-Jbk. 

Tht Bass. The Skate. 

ThcCoalfisk. The Haliimt. 

TbeTurbot. The Sand eel. 
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The Plaise. The Lobster, 

The MacJtereL The Cray-Jish, and 

TTie U^iiing. The Cira^. 
The Herring. 

Of the Cod. 

Hiis well«knowii fish rises to a great weighty some* 
'times exceeding 20 or 2d poirnds : it is ^ctremdjr voia- 
dous> and its stomach, called the gound, is so strong^ 
that it can even digest whole crnhs, itc^ Cods snatch at 
every thing they see moving, and are particularly attracted 
by all substances of a bright red ; whence they are fie- 
quently taken, on the great banks, with pieces of scadet 
cloth on suitable hooks. 

Those who fish for them on our coasts, and in the 
friths to the northward, bait with bullocks' liver, lights, 
small fishes, and eq)ecially with one called the cuddy, 
which, at some seasons, abounds so much, as to be 
caught by dipping a basket into the water. 

The cod delights in j^aces comparatively shallow; 
though it is nmely found of any size where the water is 
not 40 or 50 feet deep. Cods feed near the bottom; 
^er^9P^, when you are mtent on taking them, let your 
lead sink till you totu:h the ground, and then draw up a 
• few feet Vary your depth now and then, and you will 
scarcely miss of them, if you are properly situated. 

The fiyof the cod, that is, such fishes as rarely exceed 
one or two pounds, frequent our coasts, and will be 
found on those long shelviag sands whidi are never dry, 
and which haireeonxiexkm with rather a bdd shove. Use 
the strong tackle. The lass, toed-fish, and the ling, 
may aU be dasded with the coi^. 

Of 
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* Of. the Turhoi. 

This fish lays more over on the Dutch c^^t f hot^tha 
gmall ones sometimes oome upon our 8hor^,aiKittecaiQ^t 
while fishing for mackerel^ &c. kc. Their ^vourite 
bait is a lamprey, of which mw ei^rt often fiill 4(X),000» 
jromtheThamcs chiefly^ fort the .s^if^pfyiif jtbe ]>|itch 
inbermcn, who londilx pej icooi £ovtj to ;6% shiUlBfli 
jper thousaiMi^ eatirely kr, ^botrimis* 

Thdkarboh avenigBfixiQi m, to twebre^or Ibfirteen 
pounds; somegyow tothftweigfatof tweiil^»fiTe> ocevmi 
-thirty^ but then* tiesh becomes coarse. They are alsp 
caught with small pioces of fiesh herring f, haddock, or 
bullocks* liver $ but the lamprey is pieferaUe. 

Fish for them on the b^sks before described, as also 
. on long, ftat, shelving sands, that lay dry: .when the tide k 
out, but o» which it iSaes very fest > there. Aey will, be 
: ip\md among the otb^r flat fishes, whiQh run in wi^ 
great keenness ^o pick up what n^ be eizposfd oa the 
,8gnd8» Your tackle ^rf* the smaUer size. 

Of the Haddock. 

These gttiewaUy weigh from Qne;,tor fiW//P9WMisr;b)»t 
rhav<r,beBn.koown.up to-, fourteen :. th^^ are. J)^st . ahwt 
Christmas, whm In: roej they are^l^ vseiy §ne.abo|it 
Midsuonaer. 

These fishes Jiake:2^.WQrm laerj! readilyiljbangbigiJbielow 
umid-water, where His not v^ dpep^ - You may i]se>a 
, jtayge cork^hmi^ ar for. Jiocis, Qt.alfladder^^t ; butin 
ufi<i doing, yon>.1viUi8BU6Simany when you fitjike { jfitpeoMJy 
,<sf .yoaletg»aar4aat:atodfor iromyou. 

Bait with large lob$,,Mk the toMff ti6isk'^J>l Jf«u 

may 
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mif put a large raw muscle, an ouster, or the inside of a- 
crab, which must he tied on finnlj with a lirae white 
worsted. Haddocks have lar^ mouths, and bite ver/ 
itisarp; but be not too violent in striking, lest you may 
have some large fish at your hook. 

You may use a stout rod with a good line : hoc^. 
No, 1. Your reel-line at least 50 yards, and the reel, pro- 
perly, a multiplier. In such fishing as this, where yfw 
often will require 20 yards, or more, of your line to be- 
out, your float should be of the donhle-plug kind, S9 
tliat as you wind up your line, the float may traverse^ 
down it. 

Of the Plaise. 

The coast of Sussex abounds with these fish, which 
lay on the dangerous flats that run far out to sea near Rye, 
HetsHngs, &c. : they generally weigh from two to six 
pounds ', though sometimes they are caught on our coasU^ 
up to nine or ten pounds, and off the Dutch shores,, 
sometimes up to near twenty pounds. 

This fish bites very eagerly, but requires small tackle ^ 
indeed, it may be tal>en with a rod and a stout line, 
hook No. 2 or 3, a large float, aiid abundance of line on 
a multiplying reel. Bait with worms, raw muscle, or 
QtfSter, or a piece of fi:esh salmon* 

You should, properly, be in a boat, and angle about 
mid-water, when the tide is half in, but lower as itxiaes. 
Pialse will also takcftesh shrimps, first peeled, and large 
grubs. Be i^entie with them when hooked, for t^eir 
mouths are rather tender, and apt to give wayj nor 
«hould you strike too soon, but give time to g6rge. 

Always extract your hook from the maw of a flat-fish 
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by cutting cross ways with your knife under the lower 
«ye 5 tharls^ when he has goi^ed it ; else it may be di«« 
eoigaged in the ordinary manner* 

0/ the Mackerel. 

These fishes appear on the coast during the ^Mring^ and 
early part of summer : in weight they rarely euceied a 
pound and an half^ even when full of roe, which is during 
the nK>nth of May in general, thou^ sometimes later. 
"When you are among them, bait with a piece of mw 
ftesh scUmon, or of any fiiih, o£ even with a bit oi scarlet 
cloth. 

Youniay usca_stiffrod to great advantage, but your 
line must be all the w^y strong, such as the China line 
I have before mentioned ; and your hook a very st<mt 
short one, made expressly for the purpose ; roving is far 
better than a standing bait, letting your line go about a 
yard, or occasionally more, under water } though jtiacke* 
rel take very well from the surfece. 

When you have a bite, give a little time 5 do not fear 
to strike tolerably firm, but allow no play, and lift tlie 
fish at once into your boat j otherwise, the rest will be 
alarmed, and become shy. I have caught great numbers 
firom the stem 6f a ship, by baitii^ with a piece of raw 
lobster, ot cray-Jish. 

Of the IFIiiting. 

Tlxis fish 1^ chiefiy taken at about a mile or two from, 
the land, where they may be found, during the spring, 
in very exteilsive sboak ; they rarely weigh more than a 
pound 5 indee ! generally, scarce half so much 3 therefore 
you must use the same tackle, and angle much in the ^ 

tame 
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fsme manner as for mackerd / dbservhug, ftEat the whU- 
tmg is fer more choice in regard to the batt, which must 
be veiy fresh liver, good worms, geniitf, or a piece of 

any white Jish. 

You shovdd be careful not to take them Under six 
inches in lengthy at least while within the district of the 
Thames or Medway j it being contraiy to law, and sub- 
jecting you to informations, wWch will prove very trouble* 
some, and not less expensive. 

I have before cautioned you " ali^'ays to consider your- 
self attended by spies ;" tliere being persons every wliere, 
who get their livelihood solely by lodging informations 1 

Of the Herring, 

Tliough Uiis fisli is rarely taken with the hook, being 
principally caught in very extensive nets, yet it will not 
refuse a bait, as many experience who now and then 
hook" a stray herring, after the shoals have been thinned 
and dispersed by the fishermen, and by the dog-fish. 

The herring will take almost any baH, being extremely 
ravenous, on account of the scarcity of provision natu- 
raDy attendant upon so large an accumulation of theso 
greedy devourers. 

It is not easy to instruct how to angle for tlicm ; the 
feet is, that when taken it is quite a matter of diance, and 
generally forms a part of the sport while fishing for tvhit- 
ings late in the season } for the herrings very rarely visit 
our northem coasts before Jime, when they are full of 
roe, and they do not come southward until much later in 
the year. * 

If, however, you find them come in any j roportion t« 
jour bait, it would be in ^our of your sport, were yx) i 
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taput on r^tbier a imaller book tbaa Viixtn the macierei' 
iSni-whUingt aboond Hmiags lufe four giiliy aod cKe 
ai soon as thef qttU tbdr ekoaeDt. 

(y/Atf Car-Rsk. 

This fidi a good deal resembles the ««/ in its make» but' 
has not the darsal or vmi fins, though it has a long, 
spiny, fito)us ridge both above and below. Its mouth is 
very long and slender, armed with small sharp teeth ; ** 
and its ^ sides are marked wiA narrow longitudinal stripes, 
from the head to the tail, of a light l^uish olive odour. 
It sometimes measures two feet in length, yet rarely 
weighs more than a pound. 

In hot weather, this fish plays on the surface ; some* 
times great Bumbc^Y may be seen about ships : they may 
be eauly taken with any of the common sea-baits befere 
described, on a hook about No. 6, mounted on veiy 
strong gutt or rather on weed. They a;-e toleral^y well 
flavoured, but rather dry, and arc best when boiled : good 
sauce is necessary : indeed, they are more valuable for 
the sport they give, by their eagerness to deprive each 
ether of the bait, than for their flesh. 

Give them time to get the bait well into their mouths, 
and then strike fl:eely : draw out as soon as^ hooked. 

You should have a small shot or two near your hook,> 
to prevent the wgid flrom blowing it away : let your bait 
play on the son^ce, ex an inch or two below it. 

Gentles are well calculated for this sport, as are also 
cadbaiis. I should think hanslicles remarkably weU 
suited as a bait for this flsh ; bat I never tried them. I 
have taken great immbers, but always wijth a piece of 
rsLvr sheil-Jish ', at which they bite ravenously. 

Of 
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Of the Skate. 

These fishes abound towards the North of Scotland,. 
where they are taken of a good size, generally weighing 
fitmi six to twenty pornids. Some small ones come upon 
our long shelving sands in the South, and take almost any 
bait : they are prodigiously strong in the water, and re- 
iquire very souna tackle, as well as a great length of line. 

The rod is not at all proper for this sport. Your tackle 
should be of the large description when the-skatcs run to 
any size 5 otherwise the small line, &c. will answer very 
wcB. 

Fish for ihem near to the bottom, and allow good 
tiQie i permit the fi^ to take out some yards of Hne be* 
fore you synke : you may know them by a succession of 
di^ pulls, and at last a strong one with a qiuck runt 
they are then pouching. Strike firmty, and manage in a 
way suitable to ibe stress you feel. ^ 

The state spawns in the spring, 9nd is then in^eason j 
but they bite be«t when there is a smart breese witl^ a 
little swell. If you should be far from land, and lay <hi 
the ground for skates (as is proper) , you will require at 
least 100 yards, or more, of excellent line, both<m iC* 
count of the deep water, and the necessity of giving good 
I^y 5 for this fish sometimes weighs two or three ^b^N 
dred weight. Take care how you handle the ibftkg" 
tailed skate, as he has a tremendous spine on the mid^ 
of his tail: the wounds ma4cbyit arc extremely dto- 
gerous. 
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Of the HaUbuL 

Thfe fierce fish lays in deep water, and on tl» commos 
&»hing banks 5 it is properly a ground dsh, but takes a 
bait eitlier on the ground, or a few feet from it. Your 
tackle must be very stout, for the halibuts generally 
weigh from 30 to 70 pounds. 

Ihey seize like ih^jack : give them^little time, and 
-when they move oii again, strike ; but be ready to give 
pleuty of line, for it is a very strong fish, and struggles 
desperately. 

The best baits arc, fresh fishes cut into pieces, several 
muscles or oysters threaded on your hook, mr even large 
lol's, or a small eel, or a rasher of bacon cut in form of a 
fob. 

: But if' you can get the animal Jlewer, it is peculiarly 
inciting to tlie halibut, and is, indeed, the very best of 
sea-baits -, for all large fishes in particular. I have de* 
saibed this under the head of Sea-Baits. 

Of the Sand EeL 
* 

1 his very fine little fish works its way into the loose 
^a^clg en the sea-beach, and remains concealed while the 
|ide is out j sometimes it maybe seen to put its head out, 
Uxt wriggles under cover on the least alarm. 

Go with a three-pronged fork, just above low-water 
p:ark, when, by striking it in once or twice, you will 
sometimes see the sand agitated 5 be quick, and you may 
turn up a sand eel. It rarely exceeds a foot in length, has 
a sharp head, and a bright side, the back of a light oUve- 
green, with greenish silvery sides ; it is renaarkably s^x'eet 
• , eating 
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eating when boiled, or broiled in buttered paper, or in a 

This is also called the hawk's-hill by many, on account 
of the peculiar form of its nose, which works downward* 
in some measure. While on the subject of eels, as re- 
. lating to fresh-water fisliing, this was mentioned, because 
k may be sometimes found within the tide's mixture with 
river waters. It is necessary to remark, that there is a 
fifth kind of eel, completely a sea fish, called 

The Congor Eel. 

This enormous fish, which sometimes weighs 100 
pocmds> or more^ is sometimes caught on our shores. It 
Is very common amcmg the islands on the French coast, 
where they take it in the net, or with the hook. 

It is quite a matter of chance when the congor bites ; 
tmt in general, you may expect them whea you bait with 
a small sea Jish on a proportionate hook 5 letting your 
bait lay among the large fissures in the rocky bays. Give 
time to gorge, and pull up quick, so as to prevent your 
line being cut. 

iSome shoot the congor, when brought to the surface j 
it being no very easy matter to get him into the boat, or 
to keep him there, ^t all events, he must be well beateki 
with a good pole, taking care not to strike near the line. 

The congor is extremely powerfiil, and will take some 
strength to hold him in : his bite is very diarp, and he* 
uses his teeth very freely. 

In places where they abound, th^ sometimes get 

hooked by attackhig mackerel, whitings, &c. that have 

taken your bait; but you must not expect to get them 

io; for they commonly areioo str<»ig to be held by the 

w4 tackle> 
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tackle, which will, besides, cut your fingers tcrriWy, it 
you have not a pair of stout gloves on. 

The congor*s ftssb b very coarse, tnd should be dressed 
tither in the collared form, orpr^)ared like salt cod> 
ling. Sec. when it is not only palatable, but exceedingly 
agreeable, though not very wholesome. 

0/ tkfi Lolsier, th^ Cray-Fish, and the Cral. 

The learner is not to suppose that I am about to in- 
structiiim how to angle f(Mr these fishes, which are taken 
by the fishermen with a very dififerent apparatus from any 
herem mentioned ; but I shall state to him how th^ have 
beenfirequently taken. I have participated in the diver* 
sion, and am theiefiire qualified to speak to this point. 

Gret a very large iiOD hoop ^ such, for ia^asee, as ihm 
centre one fit>m a puncheon, or butt ; fix to it a strong tact, 
rather larger than the area, or space within the hoop : tkea 
£isten four strong pieces of line at equal distances <m the 
iboop (as described in making a fninnoW'netJ,Bad at their 
tneeting over the centre, make tliem fast to a sufficient liae^ 

Observe, that the net should be very stout, and rather 
fikck; but it must be laced 1^1 rovind to the hoop. 

In the middle of the net tie raw meat, <Mr raw bones; 
#rc. and .k)wer it down to the bottom, in about four to 
ten fathoms of water, in any bay or creek where lobsterg, 
mx cntySsh, or crabs, abound. Nowandthea, that is, 
•tersry quarter of anhour or twen^ nuntttes, dmwtqp 
your net -, at first very slowly, but qokj^ening as you 
|>roGeed, and you will firequently catch nttoyc^ the akdve 
•heli-'&hes. 

This sport, however, succeeds reiy rarely in -the day 
time, but about mtdnig^t is sometimes exceUent ! i hane 
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repeatedly seen six and^even thus obtained dttrii^ a nigiit^ 
or rather^ in the ^ce of a OHiple of hours } for tho 
fishes m question do not^ I believe> lamUe much fix>m 
their rocky haunts, except at ni^j when they zrevttf 
basy. We always had the best sport between twelvo 
and two o'clock. 



OF FLY'FISIilNG. 

This Is, without dc»ibt> the most cleanly^ most pleas* 
ing, most elegant, and most difficult part of the science I 
llie apparatus being compsoratively stnall> renders it also 
less burthensome in many respects ; though the manage* 
meiit of the rod will, for a while, cause the arm toexpe* 
rience many an ache : a moderate period of practice^ 
4€wever, soon habituates to that motion which, at th$ 
first, gives some uneasiness, and fumid^ to the angler 9 
certain habit (which we may be right in considenng as a 
knack)^ that gives both freedom of motion, and ease 
from weariness. 

It is lemarkable, that no one has yet (or at least I hay^ 
%K>t met with 2|py. publi^ati<Hi that has) si^plied th^ 
learner with such plain matter-of-fact direction^, vfi n^ 
«pect to the management of hisj%-r(K£, as should at once 
enable him to. cast hi^ Hne out without ccmstraint. 

XYm want of such iodispepsiable imtoic^on causes my 
being more paiticiila]: iamy diiectioiiS on that hea4 1 ^^ 
it appears to me impossible for «ny p^w^n to succeed Ifi 
•this l»aiidt« who dies not, in tjbe fii^jlutpsnce, acquire 
the mly true wuthoi of tbrowiog this, 11^ u:i|l]r j^i^^^nex* 
» $ pressible 
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piesdble l^btoas, whidi sbaU plaoe the fly oo the wat€r> 
asltwere, in^>ercepttbl7. 

Ferhapf I may be iiH9t^en» when I thuik it easy to - 
define such a progresshnc motion of the arm, as will prin- 
cipally produce the above effixt) I shall, however, at^ 
tempt it, and trust, thatin the evented my not e^ialling 
my own wishes, or the expectations of the learner, I 
shall at least evince the earnestness of my intention to give 
him eveiy aid in my power. 

The rod should be well balanced in the right hand, so 
as to feel light imd olxdient ; if it fails in this, when 
handled about a foot or fifteen inches frc»n the butt, it is 
fauHy, and is probably too light under the hand. 

This may be very easily lemedied, l^ taking off the 
brass ferril, and after boring a hole with a large gimblet 
for about two inches in depth, filling it with a leadoi plug, 
made tp fit m t^ht. There must be more or less kad^ 
according as the balance is imprc^rly situated : wheiL 
duly corrected, let the ferril be replaced firmly. 

In the first instance, practise, with a very light fly, at 
the end of a line made chTefiy d sii^le gut for at least six 
foet firom the hook > afbr that, you may loop- on a hair 
line (if wove, aUthe better), beginning wilh thzee hairs, 
and growing gradually thicket as it apgcoacbn the tip of 
therod. 

The whole kqgth, iwm the hook to the tl^ should 
be exactly the length of yimr rod; ov^ or least, should 
liy no mean lurccM^ it. Ic^umoitoofordblysec(»unend 
attention to this primary poii^, for it is one of the most 
tssenltal » &e rodimepls of the ait. 

Take hold of the bend of the hodt between die foxe*^ 
ibger and thmsLh of your left hand^ holding the lod in 

your 
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yoar right hand at its bdance j that is to say, wher&-yoa 
have a command over it 3 the sam^ as you would over a 
well-balanced whip. Let the rod point a little forward, 

■ straight before the left shoulder, the elbow being kept 
close to your ribs, but without the smallest constraint. 

First, turn your rod with a light graceful motion to. 
the left (still the point a little lowered), and wave it back 
again in a similar manner, from tlie left to the right > 
carrying the point of it backward at the same time, and 
quitting your hold of the hook, which, by this means, 
will go far behind your back ; but as your next turn of 
the rod is forward, and tliat the point is then considerably 
lowered, your line will double back, and take a ncv/ 
direction 5 so tiiat your fly will, at length, be carried com* 
pletely before you, and give the lead to your line. 
• As you feel the line getting into its proper direction, 
cany forward your arm with an easy movement, until 
your hand is on a level with your shoulder. By this 
means, the little inclination the fly might have to ti^, 
and consequently to be chiecKed short when the line ac* 
quires its full extent, will be totally prevented; espe* 
cially if you yield a trifle more, by lowermg your hand 
and arm a little -, keepUig them in a straight line up ta the 
shoulder : this is the doubla turn. 

I'hus you will cause your fly to light so very gently oa 
the water, as often to leave you in doubtas to the pcecise 

«pot where it fell ; bat wiiich is finequentiy pointed out hy 
the rising of a flsh, dicetved, equally with yourself^ by 
ihe slight you have attained. 

Above all things, avoid imitating tiie motion of a whip^ 

for though this art is called widppingi it diflers widely 

from it in regard to the .manner in which il is done. He 
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who ditowB his line hafdk as a coachman does his whtfv 
wiU^ like him^ make it cnick when it gets to its full ex- 
tent ^ehind hisback; losmgmany a good fly^ and coming 
ftrward again widi such \iolence as, instead of alloringi 
scares the fishes. 

The learner must practise the throw to the leftj as well 
as to the right ; it is only a change of the motion, and 
comes veiy iineely when the above mode b well attained. 

But he must make a point of taking a ^vourabk wind, 
that is, in his back, when he first begins ; for it will br 
a very great aid, and cause him rather to moderate than 
to urge the motion. 

When he can master a short line wiih the wind, he 
may try to throw against a moderate breeze > but he must 
be extremely careful tp preserve the delicacy and grace 
he has acquired, but which are very easily lost by impa* 
tience! 

Another mode <oi throwing is, with the suigle turn, 
and commences with the rod pointing to the lef^, the 
hodc as b^re : first, bring the point <^tbe rod gradually 
rouod to the right side ; then, making a sweep over the 
right sl;ioulder, and casting forward, asin the double turn : 
this appears more easy than the double turn, but is not 
so ; because it b far more difficult to make the fiy light 
f^ntly when the hand has so little preparation. 

Both these modes nmst be well practised, to die right, 
and to the left i with, and afunst, the wind ; and with, 
the wind on the right and left sides alternately: the 
lesner wiU find, many streams which, by their windings, . 
wift aflbrd all the desired posttlbfis within a very short 
distance. If he has not the convenience of a pood, he 
jaay throw bis lin^ upon a grass-plot^ kcr, usiogahook 
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broken off at the bend> ao as not to o^ in the ber4 
bage, &c. 

My earnest desire to instruct in the most perfect nunw 
ner^ and to render its attainment short and easy^ induces 
me to repeat^ that the elhaw must he kept down undl the 
line is getting before the rod i that it is then to be 
raised gradual/^, so as to throw forward the arm to its 
full lengthy the hand coming to a level with the shovd* 
der 3 and that thb motion must he completely accordcmt 
with the fall of the fly, so that it jnay never he checked^ 
but only guided to its destination : for whenever a check 
takes place^ the fly will descend suddenly, and cause 
more or less agitation on the surface ! 

When the learner can completely follow the foregoing 
instructions, he may proceed to such places as are fie* 
ijuented by the dace, or by the hleak 3 and th^e, with g 
very small hlack fly, on a hook No. g, or tO> tiy his 
band ; observing, that when the fly has fiurly settled 09 
the water, he should begin to raise the point of his rod $ 
by graduaHy sinking and bending the elbow joint ; so that 
iiis hand may return to its place. Opposite to, and about 
afeotfrom, his riglit shoulder. 

lliis will raise the point of the rod by degnet, and 
cause the fly to come along the sur&ce towards him, tiH 
at length it will rise out of the water 1 when the miglqr 
should immediately commence a new throw, without 
jufiering the hook to come near him. 

After having practised this, so as to be perfect in tfap 
saaofier and due time of drawing in, the learner ought tQ 
InfiDve on the foiegolog plain mode, by cauiiag his rod 
4o vibrate a little as it ascends, that the fly may appear 
io have a sphmng motion on the wttinu: this is eflfeclefl 

by 
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hy simpty trembling die hand very delUaldy, as the el- 
bow is depressed : if rightly done, he \rill-soott have a 
&h on his hook. The arm high raised is veiy bad and 
tiresome. 

The proper manner of striking a fish that rises at a fly, 
is an object of considerable moment, and must be pro- 
periy studied; else the best throws ^ill be of no avail. It 
is proper to point out to the learner, that the fly being 
artificial, the fish no sooner mouths it than he feels the 
deception, and gcnerr.lly ejects it immediately: add to 
this, that by the time even the quickest hand can be 
brought to act, when the fish b seen to rise, the latter 
will have began to descend. 

- Hence, the striking must be as quick as thought j but 
at the same moment care must be taken to guard against 
a certain impulse, too prevalent, to strike as the fish is 
rising. When this is done, the fish is lost 5 because he 
has not time to close his mouth, ^ ithout which he can* 
not, except by mere chance, be hooked. 

By this it will be seen, there is a critical moment at 
which the airier is to strike; and even then, it must be 
done with great caution, or the lin^ will pay forfeit. 
T^ere are, in tmth, very few, even of those who call 
tiiemsehres good angkn, that strike with judgment; 
they are generally too quick, or. tooslow^ andbyiarto* 
^xcible. 

Nothing more is requistee t|ian to turn the hand tip c 
fil/ieas k it risuig, so as to make not more than five de« 
^^grees dUSffence in the ai^ ; that is lo say, the rod 
must be suddeiUjf brought up about five d^;rees l^ a (day 
of the wrist: this wiU make an immense, difivrence in 
Ibedtiiiftioiiof tbebooki whicfa^ ifit.does xiotcatdi m 
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tlie&h*sjaw» will come manyi^t neater than it was 
when the fish rose. 

i. If it should be the ai^ler's good fortune to fix his hook* 
the gentleness of his numoer^ added to the dasticity of his 
rod and of his line> will save his tackle, and will never 
force the hook through the hold : besides, though a fish 
is always considerably agitated when first struck, yet it 
willinvarial^y be found, that such as are tugged halfway 
out of the water by a violent pull of the rod, are the 
most alarmed, mad, indeed, the most lacerated > whence 
they are actuated, both by fear and by pain, to their ut- 
most exerticms ; which frequently succeed, and procure 
their liberation. 

This I have often witnessed, and formerly used ofien 
to be guilty of: experience, and that kind of considera- 
tion which Tune will now and then bring in his train, for 
the benefit of those he journeys with, have taught me to 
controul my hand, and thereby to fill my basket. 

The learner may establish an excellent standard with 
the dace ; for, so long as he pulls them out of the watex;^ 
he must conmder his manner of striking to be too for- 
cible ', \xA when he just causes them to turn over, or to 
splash, on the verj/ spai wh^re they take the ftj^ he hai 
attained an excellent point of jper&ctbn, and may th^ 
let out his line to greater lengths gradwdly, and under* 
take more formidable adventures. 

In due time he will catch the largest ttout$., chuli, 
*lcc. with ease } and may, in his turn, possi^y obtain a 
iedded superkmty.over niany who ndieuled, xx^ at leas^ 
amused themselves with the awkwardness of bis inl 
ways I 
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I b^ feive hem to |KMit oat n absoiAty wfakJi n^^ 
persons commit when u«og the fij$ namely^ that of usmg 

• long line made <^Tarioiis links^ wfaicfa they loop ou to a 
veel-line> made perhaps of 8ilk> or even of flax. 

Mow two things noust be ohvidus even to themselves | 
tantiy, that soch a line is by no means calculated to throw 
zjhf well ; and secondlj, that owing to the great length 
under die lo(^, when they have reeled up as much as 
they can (for when they come to the loop it will stop the 
reel), there is such an excess b^ond the ordinary mea^ 
aurement of the rod, as to deprive the angler of all power 
over the -fish; which 1. have, many times seen to take the 
advantage of this bungling want of foresight> and very 
wisely danoe the hayes so neatly among weeds> &c. as 
to give an oppcurtunity £ar. mapping the line, or for shak* 
ing out the hook ! 

* When I undertake to instruct the noVice> I may ^iiiy 
claim the liberty c^ insisting on a due attentioii to the pro' 
portions as well as to the quality of histackk : and I 
must be considered as leaving the whole blame on his 
own dioulders, whenever he errs^ os ioses his q>ort> 
under the pretext of folbwing my advioe ; though at the 
same moment, he consciously n^tivies every precaotioD> 
%y a want of consistency. 

"Therefore, when I aQow him the liberty c^ ming a. 
iDii^line for fiy*fis^iing, and indeed recommend to him 
(when the waters wiH admit, both by their expanse and by 
the clcaitiess of their banks €rom all obnoxions impedft- 
foents), to use as long a line as he can even throw wkhd»> 
ficacy and predsioQ, I am 4o be understood, as finsncBBg 
soch (>eraus8ip% ot advice, on the safe n^ieans he ong^tt 
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to possess, of shortcnrog that line at pkasure : under 
other circumstances, he is proceeding in a gross, and con* 
tradictoiy error ! - 

Every onfe who whips with the fly, ought to have a 
good reel, and his rod ought to be ringed in a proper 
manner. This line should be of woven hair, tapering 
to a point, not exceeding three, or at the utmost four 
iwirs, iivheite the loop should be made, with exquisite 
neatness, for festcning cm the gui foot length j which 
should iaiso be taper; by means of the thickcs lengths oi 
gui being uppermost All tkc knote on the gut shcwU 
be fitttened down in ^ best manner. 

This hair line ihould increase gf«diiany, from threw 
(orfettr) haLra, to any number the ciroomstances way 
dettand ; but in genend, about tvi^d^ or sixteen haki 
will be fimnd aafte. The fine ought to be at least thir^ 
yards lonpj and where the fishea-xun large, ^ yarda 
may be recpiisite > especially in brqad waters* Where a 
very loiig line is used, a ntaltipJpng red is indispensable j 
both on account of its size, and to vmd up, or let out, wi^ 
rapidity. In very exten^Te waters, use the doubk^mul* 
Hplier, 

I have before stated, that hair lines, in particular, must 
never be put by damp : it is better to leave your rod 
standing outside your house, let it rain ever so hard^ 
than to bring your reel-line in weU It mmf dry in yaox 
room, indmej but if there is muchwannthj the baar 
will snarl. 

Where the waters lay fiurly open, there w*dl seldom be 
much difficulty in tfarofwing the ime to such places, within 
your reach, asmayoder^ lure fiilrly to fidies risi^at 
flies. Iq judging of that cirmnntmicei however, dw 
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yonng angler must fcXiow thb rule, viz. '' never to give 
himself the trouble of ofierlng his fly to those fiahes that 
are rising for pleasure. 

The want of discrimination, in that particular, is the 
cause of an infinite number of useless casts > and as» to mj 
great surprize, no author has touched upon it, I deemit 
expedient to say a few words on the subject. 

Sometimes the fishes will be seen to rise in all direc- 
tioiis at flies that swarm on the water, especially during 
the evenings following sultry noons. When such is the 
case, the anf^r can scarcely mistake ; but he will find 
the fishes so glutted in a short time, that they will cUscoq* 
tnine to bite ; or, at least, will be so indtfieient, at to 
lender H difficult to attract them : in the early part of 
die evering, at that boor ^n^ien the fishes are keen, after 
a day's abstinence, and the flies just beginnu^ to appear, 
die bestefiects mqr be prodoced by px>per selection of 
the flies to be used. 

:. But there are times when the fishes are every where 
rising, yet notone will touch a bait of any kind. Many 
circumstances pfcasion this 3 but generally, it is owing 
to the water being so much warmed, as to become un* 
comfortaUe to the fishes : they then plunge into the air, 
which being cooler than the water, or at least, refieshing 
£rom its action on the wet sur^ce of the fishes, proves 
particolariy acceptable ; q)«titing with them, no doubt, 
much the same as the cold bath, at the same season, does 
upon the human firaroe. 

The great point to be attended to is, that when fishes 
rise to afly, they come forth with n^idity ; rardy putting 
m<»e than their noses out of the water: mdeed, they ofbn 
do no more than give a sharp whirl on the ^ater -, per* 
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h&ps scaitcly reaching the smhce, though it appears agi- 
tated. On the other hand, when a fish rises for recreation^ 
he comes up more deliberately^ makes a greater splash ) 
generally throwing all, or the greater part of his body 
out, and descending head foremost in a temperate man- 
ner. 

When a fish leaps far out, he generally comes down on 
his side, and makes a large break in the water as he falls 
into it. I have observed, that such '* are not to be had" 
on any terms. 

The angler will find many fishes that are not to be at- 
tracted by one kipd of %> will strike readily at others; 
therefore he will do well to put on a dropper, that is, 
a smaller fiy than the sinicker (whkh is the name for tibat 
at the end (tf the line), andof adifierentcdbur. 

Som^mes two, cnt even thiee, droppers m U8ed> where 
the wattf is very broad> and the Ime very long 5 bu^ if 
more than <me is set on, it should be observed, as a par- 
ticular rule, to put the larger ona nearoot to the stretcher^ 
thus, makii^ idl the files decline In size, as they ap- 
proach the tip of the rod ; for, if this be not attended to, 
and a heavy fiy be set on at a distance fix>m the stretcher, 
h will cause the line to throw felse, ajid render it impos- 
sible to regulate the motion, or the duecticm, of the 
Siretchar. 

s It IS abo proper to give each dropper a litde more 
length, of its own line, as it is more r^note firom ^ 
stretcher ; else it will seldom touch the water. When 
well managed, the droppers will generally prove the most 
successful lures. 

If you use a natural fly, such as you can catch either 
in the house or in the open air, the greatest cauticm will 
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be requisite^ and you must ehber take the advantage df 
a. strong wind in your back^ to get your line out to its 
proper length, or you musf content yourself with such a 
short range as you may be al^ to command, without 
causing the fly to be jerked off from the hook . 

Nothing can be more killing than the natural fly ^ but 
it must be managed with the same skill as if it were arti- 
ficial. Supposing the wind to be strong behind you, or ajittle 
slanting, jtou cannot do better than keep your rod neady 
steady in one i>06idon^ such as will allow the fly, when- 
ever the wkid sfedu a litde, to drc^ gently upon the sur- 
^ice» whkh in sodi CBtc, will asityre^ be moie or less 
rippled* 

I hsve cAen doiifi Hbk, and hme aeea varloua hig« 
fishes vmUhiBig te tlia fiH of my book amoi^ them i 
iodoed^ aooietiiDes they ^now impatient when the wind 
Ice^ the fly fir any while hovering over themj they 
will then make leaps at it. A very little practke will 
give the learaora lUlccmBdence in this admirable de^ncfl^ 
and teach him how to mam^ his rod to advant^^ 

Of Natural Flies. 

The best are not very g^brkig in their colours, yet are 
eufficiently con^uoas, and of a nze to cover the whde 
of the hook ; which, for such purposes, ought S9an3y to 
eiceed No. 7 : I should prefer No. S^or ^ on the kng 
ran; knowing them to be far more easily cooce^edj and 
fully equal to catch very large fishes> under good manage* 
snent of good tackle. 

Observe, however, that with the natural fly, you 
ahodd not be so quick in striking j because the fishes are 
sot ao apt to q»it them out. 

The 
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The fbllowlag ^111 prove themselves the best baits, * ' 

The common house-fly, for dace in particular. 

The blue^hottle, excellent for chubs, and many other 
fishes. 

The grey stone-fly, is taken by trouts, chubs, dace, &c. 

The very large blach.gad-fly, is admirable for all fishes. 

The green-backed fly with cqffhe-coloured sides, is ar 
remarkably tempting bait. 

The yellow cow-dung fly, peculiarly good for the iin- 
flcale. 

The cock'chaffer or dummador, in many places called 
caterpillar, is a very fine bait, especially for chubs, when 
the outer wings are cut ofi*; leaving the inner ones tor 
expand. This is chiefly used in dipping over banks^ 
hedges, &c. 

The beetle: of thb there are various kinds; but the 
lightest coloured are generally the best : they must bo 
treated like the cock-chqffer. 

The grasshopper and the locust, are extremely tender^ 
and their long legs present the ready means of stripping 
them from the hook { but they are capital baits, i seldom 
use them ; for the above objection proves, at times, preg- 
nant with trouble and vexation ! The fishes do not take 
them so well when the legs are cuto0'. If, however^ 
you do give one a trial, or cannot readily obtain any other 
bait, be careful to allow the fish fiiU time to swallow it 3 
or you may find that he had only hold of a limb. 

I have exp^ienced that two flies put on the same hook^ 
in such manner as to imitate their junction, at particular 
eeasons, is extremely idkuring : this is done by threading 
the upper fly entirely through it» whofe k^gjthj imcrting 
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the hook at its forehead, and bringing it oat at its otW 
end. Slip it up on the shank, and let the pcnnt enter the 
second fly at the heart ; leaving the lower end nnpierced, 
80 that the hook is completely concealed. Your tackle 
must be very fine ! 

IVactice will convince the angler, that large natural 
baits cannot be thrown to any distance with advantage 5 
the fact is, that they are far more appropriate to situations 
dose under the land, where the large fishes frequently 
lay, especially in ponds, waiting for what the wind may 
tender to them. 

Where waters are covered with film, or weeds, on the 
lee side, the fishes will never lay in that )|uarter ; for they 
are fond of seeing the sur&ce 5 from which all the round 
bodied, kinds chiefly receive their subsistence. 

Having said as mudi as I conceive to be necessary on 
the foregoing topic> I shall proceed to instruct the learner 
In what relates to 

The Artificial Fly. 

This is a very important branch no doubt, but the 
several authors who have at* all discussed it, seem to have 
been very industrious to burthen it with difiSculties. The 
numberless forms and ccdours described, would fill an 
ample volume : yet it is a fact (which I trust n^y descrip- 
tion will prove), that the whole may be reduced within 
a veiy smidl compass. 

There are <xily four kinds of the artificial By neces- 
•aty, VIZ. * 

1. The large fly with wings, either expanded or closed^ 
JO at to stttKlover the back. 

2. The 
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'2. The doable winged fly, expand&d. 

3. Th& single winged hackle, expanded with> or with« 
out, abod/. 

4. The palmer hackle ', which has no wings, but should 
resem^ the hairy caterpillar. 

I make no particular mention of moths, as a separate 
kind, because they are all of the second class> and differ 
only in being made of yellowish, mealy-look'mg feathers % 
such as are taken from the white owl, &c. 

First Class. The large Fly with Wings— Is 
made, by first lapping a few turns on the butt of your 
book with well-waxed silk, which should correspond in 
cdoiir ^th the body of the fly 5 then taking a bunch of 
such feathers as you mean for the wings (cat from the 
stem, or centre rib, of the feather); lay them pointing for- 
wards, and very even at their butts, and ^n them with 
two or three turns of your silk : now take some mohair, 
or if that be not attainable, some very fine lambs' wool, 
or rabbit fleece, or any other soft substance of the cobur 
you wish die body to be, and laying it very thinly all 
around your silk, twist them a little together, so that 
they may lay tolerably smooth. Now proceed to lap th^ 
silk so prepared round your hook, very light and close> 
making it thicker or thinner in various parts, according to 
the shape of the fly you imitate. 

When you have made it of a due length down the 
shank of the hook, make two half r hitches (or lialf-knotaf, 
as some call them) 3 then having stripped ofi^one side of 
the plumage fixwn such a feather as will answer for legs, 
and leav'ing a little on both skies at the point to be tied m, 
vet such tip, that it may be compact, and with your 
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•ilk, now stripped of mohair, &c, bejond what is alreadf 
done, tie the end of the hackle down close behind where 
it is feathered on both sides : now, making a half-lutch,*' 
eany the silk close under the bnttsof the wings, with one 
or two turns round the body, and let it lay out oi your 
way. 

Next, take the hackle, and carry it round the body of 
the fly, at first at some little distance, but closer as you 
approach the wings, where the hackle should be thickly 
set on: tie down the butt of the hackle, cutting away all 
superfluities with a pair of very sharp, fine-pointed scis- 
sors J then turning back the wing-feathers, which should 
reach the whole length of the shank when thus inverted, 
whip them down well, either altogether, if you intend to 
have a standing closed wing ; or equally divided and 
spread, so as to form two separate parcels, if you mean to 
spread wings. 

Having secured the wings, carry your silk forward, 
well waxed, and again covered with the mohair ; take 
two or three turns round the butt of the hook, as tight as 
you can draw the silk with safety, and finish the bend by 
two half-hitches well drawn, and close above the wings. 

In making tlie fly, you should observe to take as few 
laps of your silk as may appear indispensably requisite 5 
for you cannot make a fly too light :, you will also have 
occasion to make more haff-hitches than I have described 
above, which your own judgment will guide in. When 
Jrou have^ at any time put down a feather, &c. always 
cut away tiie superfluous ends before you begin to lap or 
tie any thing over -, because you will else have a heavy, 
awkward, ill- finished fly. 

Further, so soon as you have completed the form of 
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your Ay, it will be necessary to draw maay of the fibre*, 
of feathers: mto their proper directions ; thus^ the ieg» 
must be filmed by palling down such fibres as stand oa 
tlie back of the fiy^ either out altogether, or into places 
below: their length must also be regulated as well as 
their quantity, taking care to have more legs under the 
breast than under the body ; the latter should be picked 
with a needle^ &c. so as to make the mohair appear a 
kttle between die folctings of the hackle. The uings 
should be carefiilly equalized, both in lei^di, and thick- 
ness> and in direction from the body. 

' Do not be afraid of making your wii^ stand rather 
wide 5 for, when you draw the fly through the water^ 
they will collapse considerably ; especially after being a 
Tittle tkne in use. 

When you have occasion to use the hackles of common 
poultry, ever select such as grow on the necks (near the 
heads), and on the loins of gamecocks : those from bamn 
fikwr fowls, especially hen's feathers, though seemingly 
good, do not ans\ver j tliey are too pliant, and neither 
»hew nor swim well. Always get the feathers you Want^ 
such as wood-cocks, partridges, starlings, &c. hqm the 
cock birds, fi>r the above reason. 

~ In putting on hackles, &c. be careful to keep the 
glossy, or outer side of the feather, in such position, 
that when the fly is naade, it will be exteriorly brilliant : 
ibr this reason, when you whip on a hackie^i advert tQ 
whkh side of the plumage was stripped ofl* j and cany it 
round, either with or against the sun, accordingly ; so 
that the upper side of the feather, which is always the 
highest coloured, may be next to the head. 

When you have occasion to use a very Jarge ^cHle^ 
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^ you will find 4t best not to t^e that part which remaioi 
on the stem, but that which is 8tripf>e<l off; as it will bo 
more pliant, and less bulky. Sometimes two hackks wHl 
be requh^ to furnish one Ay* 

If you think it pfoper to add feelers, ^which project 
from the heads of many flies, or to have single, or double 
forked tails, they are easily added, by whippii^ ki dog*8 
bristles,* or those fi'om o^rer the eyes, or under the cfaiiM 
cf horses ; or> which is m general more appropriate, yoii 
can use single fibres, from that plumage of whidb ^ 
wings of your fly are made. 

The flie» of thb class iire as fdlow 3 they are rarely used 
but far salmon* 

1. Wings.— Of the reddish brown featlier on the turkey 
■ ' cock's "wing, cut from the stem. 

Bo<fy.— Straw, or-auburn coloured mohair 5 yellow 

sUkj hook No. 2, or 3. 
tegs.— 'A grizzle, or ginger hackle, from a game 
cock. 
% Wings.— From a grey gander's broad rump feather; 
cut from ihe stem. 
Body.— Grey, or light brown mohair; light browo 

^iUc 5 hook No. J , or 2. 
Legs.— A dirty grizzle hackle from a gameoock ; on 
a bittern's hadde. 
3. Wings.— The rich brown port of a heron's wing, cot 
off from the stem ; or the speckled featl«r 
from a peacock's wing j or that from a gui- 
nea fowl's back. 
Body.— Drab coloured, or olive- coloured mdbair j pale 
olive silk 3 hook No. 3^ or4» 

Legs. 
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&e£p;-^A small bittern's hackle^ lapped onl/ fteur tiie 

m^ngs; f )rked tail. 
4*' Wing*.— From the eye of H peacock's tail, cut frooi 

the stem. 
Body.— Deep green mohair 5 light green silk 5 hook 

No. 2, or 3. 
Legs.— A white cock's hackle, dyed pale dirty green j 
' or jay's striped Wue and whitd. 
$, Wings.— A rich dark brown spedded feather ^m i^ 

bittern's wing. 
Body,— Coffee-coloured mohair, or the fiir from a 

hare^ coffee-coloured silk 5 hook No. 1. 
Legs,— A bittern's hackle } or a ginger game cock's j 

tail forked, 
§. Wings.— The greenish dark shining feather from a 

drake's wing, cut off. 
Body.— Bottle-coloured mohair, silk deep cliocdate ; 

hook No. 3. 
Legs.-— A Wack cock's hackle j or a deep copper co* 

Idured one j tail forked. 

The above six flies are all killing : a thousand others^ 
may be made for the purpose j which, however, will hot 
excel when put to use, but have one great feult, viz. that - 
of requiting very scanre articles. No. 1, 2, and 5, arc 
all in common use in the Highlands, where they kill 
•' many a bra' saufnon,*^ 

The others are more appropriate to warmer waters, 
and to brighter wedther> when shewy flies are every 
yffbittt abundant. ToiR^ds the hottest part of the sum- 
mer, all the above flies may be made rathef itiore gaudjr 
thm if the cUrectiooa Utere implicitly Mowed ; and as 
o 2 the 
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Ae year closes in, the angler will do well to busk his ^c$ 
with darker silks, and to choose more sombre, or deeper 
flhades of mohair, than above directed; making the 
bodies, at tlie same time, appear more woDlly, but not 
tp such a degree as to be rough or harsh ; for then they 
would be unnatural, and no fishes would take them. 

Sbcond Class. Thb doublb Winged Fly — Is 
generally made with eitlier a very slender, or a very foil 
body : the former resembling that of a gnat, the latter that 
of a molh. It is also made on hooks of every size, fhMn 
No. 4, to No. 10, both inclusive. I shall enumerate 
the varieties, with the most appropriate hooks j first de- 
scribing the formation of the fly. 

*• Set on your gut in the manner before described, with 
the best silk well waxed ; then take a feather properly 
stripped, and wetted, as explained regarding the hackle 
tor legs in tlie fly No. 1 , and after laying it on its back, 
that is, the bright ude next the hook, and the stem point- 
ing fon\*ard along your gut line, whip it down firmly, and 
make a half hitch: then wind your feathers round the 
hook for about four times i keepbg them as dose as p6s« 
sible to each other, and fastening down with a half hitdi; 
cut off the surplus stem. 

' Now take another feather tiimmed in the same way/ 
^d put it on in the very same manner, as dose as possiUe 
to the first feather : cut off the superfluities, s& befoi^^ 
and make fast with a half hitch> or two ; if you mean to 
have a body of any substance, wax your s^ again, and 
put on some of the proper -coloured mohair ; take a iew 
turns down the shank 3 or, if the body is to be thick,, at 
ijia moihi you ma/ lap lackagauij.so a^^ 4(iulfe the 
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thickness : in isome the bodies are rather thicker towards 
the tails, in others towards the head; to this you will pay 
•due attention : fasten off after you have doubled the body 
as far back as the last feather will allow. 

Such flies as are to be tliin bodied, are to be finished 
by lapping only the bare silk down to a proper length 
(generally opposite to the end of the barb), and then tQ 
Casten off 3 but where the fly is to have a moderate tliick- 
ness, you may, after lapping down with mohair on your 
sHk, make two half hitches with the bane silk, and return 
with it 5 winding at rather c^n intervals, but very tiglit, 
so as te give the body an annular, or ring-like appear- 
lance; festen off at the back of the last feather. 

These- flies should not have any legs ) nor does the head 
want much finish. 

You are now to trim the two feathers 5 dividing each 
^6 tWd equal parts, and drawing them gently, right 
and left, with your fore-finger and tliumb, so thattliey 
anay extend themselves flat and even, oh each tide cxf the 
hook, like wings. 

1 he first feather you put on, b intended to represent 
the upper shells, or wings of the fly 5 tlie other feather 
serves for the inner or backward wings. Hence you will 
^generally find, that, dark feathers are best suited for the 
upper> and slightly specked, or light coloured fisathers> 
more fit for the under or back wings* . 

I should before have cautioned the learner, tokt the 
gut line wherel* he fitttens the hook, while forming the 
fly, come down to the shank until it is q)posite to the 
point of the hook, or perh^ a little lower, where a 
thick bodied fly is making 3 taking care to wh^ sofii- 
cjently tight to secure the hook properly. 

ofl He 
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He wHl alN> find, that by havings the gut to whkb he 
attaclies the hook, selected from the longest fibres he 
may possess (not forgetting to be equally cautious as to 
its roundness, clearness, and hardness), he will probaWy 
reap considerable advantage > for, however well the loop 
at its upper end noay be tied down, it will be mont or 
less seen ) or may cause some little rij^e as he draws it 
in : tl^erefbre he should take the above me^ns to remove 
it> as far as possible^ from the fish*s eye. 

1 he £Les of this second class are extremely varioos ; 
iox there are immense numbers of natural fiies that have 
double wings : the following imitations are, however, by 
^r tlie best -, and if adapted to proper sized hooks, ac^ 
cording as the fishes rua large^ or x^aAi, will tmkf £ul 
of success. 

^. Hie Upper Wings.— Of the red feather ^ram a cocl: 
partridge^s tad, sHptotfthesteUr, 
The Lower Wings.— The iighl-cokxired feather from t 

starling's wing. 
Hcok.-^No. 5, 0, 7, Of 8 j^ use dark clay-coloured 
silk; body moderate. 
,:i.The Upper Wings.*— A mottled gnmie's hackle. 
The Under Wings.— The light cle«: feather under a 

swaBow's wing. 
Hook.— No. 5, 6b 7> or 9. Use nankeen-coIoQred 
silk; tiie body rather thin. 
».The Upper Wiiigs.—^The speckkdfedtherfxoina|pxiU8e*8 
back. 
TheUnder Wings.— The Kght-cdotited stadkig's wing. 
Ho9k.<*^Nos« &, 6, 7, 8. Use deep clay-cdbured silk $ 
the body somewhat &11 

4. The 
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4,ThcUpper Wiflgs.— The long wing feather of a pur- 
ple pigeon, stripped off the stem. 
The Under Wings. — ^Tbc saine> but x>f two or three 

shades lighter^ 
Hook.— No8. 6, 7» 6. Use deep purple silk ; a thin, 
but rather long body. 
5.Thc Upper Wings.— The greenish-cast feather from a 
pheasant's wing, slipped off the 
stem. 
TheUaderWii]|g8.«"-The brown feather from a swal- 
k>w*s wing, with a ^ight cast of 
bUush green. 
Hook^-^NOk 4y 5^ ^ 7, or Sv Use dark green silk, 
the bod^ of one of the long fibr^ 
on the great tail-feathers of the 
peacock, lapped round, and back 
again. 
^•TbeUpp€rWings.*-A small raven's feather firop the 
wing. 
TbeLower Wings.— The dark red feather from the par- 
tridge*8 tail, striptofiEl » 

Hook.*^No. 4t or 5m or 6. Use deep chocolate silk | ' 
or you may use black, making the 
body, of the fibre of a black ostrich 
feather, but not too thick. 

T^nutth'Jly properly belcmg&to this class ; andsboold, 
in general, have a heavy body» 

I.Tbe Upper Wing8.«->0f a red duck's wing. 
TlieUoder Wings.— From the yeUow featherg en « dan 
owl. 

o 4 Hook. 
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• Hook.— Nos. 6, 7, 8. Use dlk two shades deeper ^bstti 

the lower wings, and dun mdiair 

for the body. 

a.The Upper Wingf.—11ie soft feather fiiom the back, or 

mrop of a speckled dun fowl. 

TheUnderWings.— The same, but of a shade lights, 

and very sofl. 
HooX. — No. 5, or 6. Body of dun mohair, use red- 
dish dun-coloured silk. 
3.The Upper Wings.— -The yellow feather of an owl. 
TheUnderWings. — ^The lighter ditto of the same. 
Hook. — No. 6, 7, or 8. Use cream-coloured mohair^ 
and nankeen-coloured silk. 
4.TheUpper Wings.— The clear-coloured feather from 

under a swallow's wing. 
• The Under Whigs. — ^Ditto, but whiter and smaller, from 
tlie same. 
Hook. — No. 7, 8, or Q. Use white rabbit's hair, ani 
pearl-cc^oured silk, but little waxed. 

* The learner will obsen*e, that moth-Jlies are only to b« 
tised towards dusk, and during the night j if hb enthu- 
siasm should lead him to sacrifice his rest, &c. to the 
pursuit of pleasure. Fome folks boast of having had 
great sp<Mt by night-fishing ; but I cannot say such ever 
fell to my lot : I caught more colds Xhzn fishes!!! 

* I have before spoken of dipping by means of a lan- 
tern 5 which is by far preferable. 

Third Class. The Sikolb-wimoed Hacklb— ^7s 
made, by la^^ing one feadier, as before described, then 
whipping on with or without mohair, or other body, till" 

you. 
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y«TO come opposite toihe pcnnt of the hook, at to Oie barb 
for some long-bo<Ked flies j then Japping in a hackle from 
the bottom of your body, and bringing it up to where 
the feather was ended, taking care to make the turns of 
the hackle sit closer as you approach the wing feather, at 
which yott finish, and fasten off with two hal^hitches. 

X^ Wings.— The grey feadicr from a drake (or a «w/- 
iard, if to be had), tinged with a dash of 
day, or icddiA yeUow : it is rather scarce j 
tmtyou willfind a feather on some heos very 
i«ke it, and which may serve, thov^ not so 
weU. 
- fieckr— Of gcid ^^latii^, carried sphally round your 
hook three times ; this is tied in before you 
begin to lap your gut down after finishing the 
wings, and is fiistened by a half-hitch or two^ 
at the bottom o( your whipping, opposite the 
barb. 
Legs.— A fine red hackle fix)m a game cock, very 
bright, and taken ^(xq about the middle of 
the neck^ it should be rather small, and very 
.3 stiff. 

Hodc.-^Nos. 6, 7, 8 : nlk of a maroon colour, but 

weU waxed. 
N. B. This fly is. called the red-spinner, and Is aa 
excdkntone. 
2. Wings.— The reddish feather on a woodcock's wti^, 

rather mottled. 
-' Body.>^Vei3r small and nea^ of a reddish yellow nlo* 
hair. 
Legs.— A red cock's hackle, very small and brilliant. 
: , o ^ Hook, 
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Hook.— Wo8. f> B, 9f 10 1 tOk of redjUE ydfeir, 

w^ waiced. 
8* Wingk.-^The gre/ specUed ftatlter oa n ma^utl^i 

bveatt. 
Bod^.— Amber-coloured mxMr, Terj thial^ put oa, 

bttt lottg : tu-atail^^^rks of tbe same » tb^ 

wings, only a Iktle shortened. 
Legf.-«*A grizzle cock*6 faackle. 

* Hook.«^No. 4^ or 5 1 amber-colotired m)k. 

H. B. Tbe mallard's ftstihtr m^ be steeped m tnr«^ 
aicsk-wtter fiar half tm havat, wiueb will give it a 
Imi^ bat durable tqUow : use both varieties. Tbi» 
is called the May-Jly. 

4. Wiogt.-*«*From a partdc^^s tail> the red feather ^pi 

oil 
Bod/.^-Onfy of mareoa-colonred silk^ 
Z>egs.— A dingy browDish-red hackle. 
Hook.— >No. 5, 6^ or 7^) imrotm silk. 

5. Wings.-^The brown part stripped off fipoma smpe'» 

wing (one of the longer feathers). 
Sody.-»-€k>fiec-coloi3red mc^i^, veiy thinly put on^ 

Use the same eebured silk. 
Legs.— A black cock's hackle^ very smdL and brilliant 

Mook.— No.e, 7.w«. 

6. Wings. — A grouse's hackle. 
Body.— De^ reddisk-bcowasiUi. 
Legs.-^A red cock's hackle* 
Hook.— No.«,e,or7^ 

* The follQwisg are/of tUi dais^ tot ase eaOed <»A 

7-Ihe 
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Wingffw-— The^ feather &om a itai)mg's wbg. 
Body.— Amber-cdoured mohair; thin near the wingi, 

but thick at the end. 
Legs.— Very nice red cock's hackle, onfy twice sound, 

clbie to the wings. 
Hook.— No. S, or 10. Use amber-coloured silk. 
9,Thetlackani'fy. 

Wix^.-w A iine sky-hhie feather fitMn the gull's^ pl« 

geon*s> or other lord's wing,, very small 

fibred j and with, a rich ^oss. 
Body.— A fibm of bktdt oatrick feather, thickest at the 

bottom. 
Legs.^— A very saiali Uack oock*s hackle, taken jfrom 

near the head ^ only pu^ 9n two turns, veiy 

dose 40 tlie wing». 
Hook.— No. 6, or la Black sUk. ^ 

Wings. — Any small dark browo feather, stripped olf 



Body.— A fibre fkom tiie kmg ta^£(adier of the pea^ 

cock, and head of th^ same. 
Le^.— A black codt^s hackle, vaiy fine.. 
Hodi.-^No.7i^er8* -BlacktUlu 

' ' Wkigi«-^TIielis^UaBtetlwr^ag«dl,etrofase^ 
I -' ewflUflPW. 

Sodlf /-^bWta' modr iKg^ «lj^ » a wviik eola- 
tion of indigOj mixed with the saMO^ slightly^ 
dyed in turmeric-water.. 
Xegs.-^A saotttt wkils hackle, dyed of t$ ^fevf dbac 
paleblne. i 

• H«ik^lio..7,ior 84 .^t^y0*0as»misIXk.-^ - • > 
* * o 6 1 con* 
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I consider the groQfle*8 hackle, Kq.,6, tabe an admi- 
rable fly for almost all seasons, and ftr all.waters; and 
.next to that the fdlowu^ : 

J I. The red kackU. 

Wings.— A middle-sised red hadde, lapped veiy 
dosely together, beginning with the thickest 
end, and wcwking downwanb wkh the 
smaller end» or point, of the leather, con- 
tray to the nsu^ pactkc 
Body.— Is only a pontbuatioii of the silk, veiy thinly 

laid on, till oi^pottte the pcdnt of ihe hook. 
Legs.— None, 

Hook.— Noa. 6, 7, S, 9, 10. The silk deqp ocai^, 
jjfT strong sulphur cokxar, aa yoa msy find 
the fishes take > but wax wdL 
n.ThtllackhacHe. ,. . 

Wings.— As above, only substiti^tfue^ a Ikck.Gx « 

r#<^ hackle. 
Body.— As above, onty black iottealof rect silk ^or it 

mtij,\» (foUk-wbrnrJ. 
Legs. — None- 

Hook.— Not. 6, 7> S, 9, Wl 
N. B. When .this last iy is made with a verf.imall 
black, or very deep brown, fea^ier,. fiac winga(» .jad 
an eqoally minute bMt hadde, wocked with the 
thinnest black silk that can behai^ fi^r kgs, it ia 
espied the ^fiuti*/y# afidkestrQinriy.kiUi9f;^J^ook 

:. FovRTv Class. Tbi PAiJ(sa*KA€Xw^Ia.0iade 

generally on a hook about No. 4> or 5, • by first whipping 

the faook,(» ferit.few kff$, ao4 }fffv%-iu Jfaeeodi 

^ J of 
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«ofa Ioo{(£1m«> and ofa hackle, at t]ie8ain& place*; \bea, 
. lapfmg down the whole ki^th as far as the shmk h 
atraight^ and in making the half-hitches at.bottom, a 
amaUj^eceofph^ngishq^pedin.- This done, cany the 
fibre round the hook veiy doae, adding a seoond, or moae 
'fibres, if reqoisile, to complete down to theend of the 
whipping. 

' When it laconqdeted thereto, ]q> it in nnder the jd^ 
11^, which is now to be carried round from the bottom to 
-tiie top, leaving a veiy small interval between each 
fxound. When the ^^btiaag k brought iq> completely^ let 
.the hadde be passed round progressifdy downwards, so 
as nearly to fill up the intervab left by the plating ; &ste& 
'«ff at the bottom with two lu^*lntdies. 
* In tini way, all the materials will be seen ; and if the 
ilMckle have veiy long sfiff fibres, the palmer ^K^^btyuc a 
'dosetenmblancetodioie small baiiy catexpiOan wUdi 
4ibo«iid at vanoQs seams. 

l.Thb red palmer. 

' Body.*-Ofthekiigfifaitefi»iapeaoocli'ttaa-fi)aftfaeK» 
The pla^ to be ydlow, 1. 1. gik. 
The hackle to be red^ fipom^ the kMPCi part of a 
game codi*t neck. 
% ,Ehok.-*No. 4»or3> wiuiLk.wiliiiedtiik* 
^Tbe iimckpaimer. 

^ Jfedy.^TDbetbftfi»ea«faMac^oati>chftiikcK. 

{ Theplaliagtoliewhite>.i«. ailter. 

.y TheJuKUetobeUack^ woiiMd wMi kkclL 
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. Hanag'iMnr dettBed die weftal Asgn, tfteftm^ 
msi tlM coiiitrttctioti of artifitud flies in gensnl, I ooditt 
inftnn the karner» tkiat lie eaanot de better than prtmxm 
soch inthefi at ebance majr duow in fak wiqr, litefttlMf 
•ifipear \rali cakubted for makiiig iiea^ 

He shonkl Btrip avhij the down, and one side of the 
plumage, a« shewn in Fig, 4, Plaie V. 5 so that tlity 
-taaj ood^y but litlk space in kis ^4uhSmg pocket* 
book. 

. Each kind of feather akwdd br aup cri cf ibo d^ ■ la indK> 
cate wkai bkd, and whmi part, it was taken from 1 ao 
that if the angkr shcxild find it a kiilhg featker; he mighl 
JuKow how to soppif himsdf with more. 

Although I have deacribed thoae feathers, and Innngft- 
■arnta^ wUch are moal ^tnendljr nseful, k ia not ta bo 
io^iosed thai ikon mthf will answer hss prnpoaitf : alb 
ikeooBtcBrx^ kis^ino.wBtaii the <8be» wilt take opljFilio 
k)cal insects, which the angler nawtt catch; nod opdnaiyoar 
to imitate. 

By foUowing the foregoing methodj aAd^^F JNeo^iigtti 
Jwrrfthcjii^it'iiaijftirtidei tin^Hyu 0L hand, wd^aajno* 
hair, andjiftsof 7an«UiCK4fltiii> trteu»edi^th^^ &c. 
Ai^/«ilL anci heateiotfi^ but mik ipeo^ be distin^ 
guished as a clever angleri 

I hold iba coanaioo ptiaGtx)r of aiaetMng ai ¥eUaii^ 
the bsertion of what is called *' a dcMriptitn o£ tbo aeiritp 
ral wiidb pauing tiaobgk^lfaB ^inods cbuntws,.'^ 4i^ be 
complete^ Jiihaeoesaai^. . I hme miti •xnaDl^ gentlemen 
4pModify«clla^ppint^ yiiim ikegr baieiKiih informed^ 
and indeed convinced, on a r:. n^ at atfacam of whick 
the highest character waa^ ^iveivtospij^^ti^ fini^!B)at 
ri:i-Il cveiii 
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even the fishes allotted thereto had never been seen within 
scores of miles. 

I confers my diversion has been ample on such occ»» 
sions^ especially when I have seen the pocket Mentor 
pulled out, and read with such attention, and with such 
emphasis, as strongly marked the chagrin that pervaded 
the reader's mind. And then the suspicion, that the 
townsfolks are all jealous oi the strangers who come to 
cast a line in their waters ; togethci with many an indig- 
nant, or at least a significant, look at all who did not, i^ght 
or wrong, ^ in wkh the author's assertions f 

Before a gentleman leaves hb home in search of sporty 
he ought to inquire, among those who visit the town, or 
county, he may be intent on journeying to, what the real 
character of the waters may be 5 for, if he blindly follow* 
the eantf not to s^ the chicanery, witli which some vo- 
lun^ies abound, he will generally find both his time and 
his money very mueh mis-spent ! ! I 

Withholding, therefore, from such a practice as I have 
seprobated, I shall conclude my labours on this subject,, 
with recoramendii^ to the learner a careful pertisal of the 
game laws, so ^ as they refate to fishing 5 for which 
purpose I have annexed them ta this volvtme f at the 
tame time apologizing to him for any want of perspicuity, 
mc of sound information } and trasting to hi» liberality for 
such errors of the press as will, even under the greatest 
vigilance, sometimes be found in works c^ the utmost 
importance, and produced by the most able authors ! 

He who has not patience enough to overlook triflesy 
win never have sufficient of that quality (which is exce^ 
kat on all occasions) to q^oalify bim fo aa angler t 

AVfEVtm 
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APPENDIX. 



GENERIC DESCRTPTION OF VARIOUS HSHES. 

Thb Salmov.— ^^Scalei not veryknge^ and r^thor 
round— no scales on the head— large mouthy thin lips, 
the upper jaw gefier*Dy protruding a iitde— very sharp 
teeth in the jaw, <mi the toi^e, and in the throat. Co* 
verings of the giSs, three bony laminse— -the back rounds 
Hnth Kttte arch on the back — the lateral line neari^ 
straight, the sides not much flattened, and silvery. IZ 
*ray8 in iha anal fin, 14 in each pectoral fin, 10 in eadh 
ventral fin, 21 in the tail, and 14 in the dorsal 5 also -12 
Tays in the gills. The forehead black, as also the back—* 
'black pupils, silvery iris, and cornea of the eyes yeliow>» 
4sh. When in season, the flesh is of a fine rose cdour 5 
and when fi:esh fi:om the sca^ nmiy black spots are seen 
on the sides. The males have a nai/, or stud, of a homy 
»iubstance ^ the tip of the lower jaw, and usuaDy scmic 
ireddish spots on the sides ) their tails are dso more 
forked, and their heads more blufif^ than those of the 
females. Every species of this g«ius has a small fleshy 
^fln between the dorsal and the tail, called the adipous fin. 

^ The'SALMOK-TROUT— Has she dots on each pectoral 
fin. The rays are as follow: in the gills, 12 rays; in 
tbepectoral^ 14^ in the dorsal, Hj in the venteals and 

anal. 
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anal» 14} and in the tail> 20. The head is small and 
wedge-shaped— the jaws of equal length, sharp teeth^ 
locking into each other -, also on the tongue, and in the 
roof of the mouth, lie nogc and front "t lack — small eye, 
black pupil, silvery iris, mixed with yellow— cheeks, 
yellow and violet ; sometifl?^ spotted. The back a little 
arched and black— -sides black, inclining to violet— 
bettj wUte i small ^es. The dorsal and adipous fins, 
and the body, ornamented with round or angular black 
ipoti i MMnetiiBCB wkh nd and bbek maed. 

Tke Wkitb Txoyr, u Wbiti.iii6w— Short bluff 
h tm l m i tpds m white liafi on the body, \rtikk k 
Um§n aiMl thinner thaa ia oAa troujfei-»b^;e sMMttbi 
jsw^ tM ioof of the mottth, amed widi shso^ tedii y 
pjtB .ktfge ; pupil black, with'iilvery iris. The cheeki^ 
fPJM, hdfyt and giU-ooven> silveiy— ^qperture of the giUa 
jnty. large. Theback» front, tall, and fins, brownubi 
idonal fin ipotted with brown} tbetaH fbriced. lOrayt 
jft tbe fffih, 15 in the pectoral fin, 10 in die ventral 
)1 in the anal, ISintbetaii, and 12 in the dcanaL Th^ 
adipottft fin on the back^ a dirty brown. 

' The BxtAcx. Trout.— Large bead> which, as well a» 
4he back, is of a blackish brown— «uppe;r )aw looges^i 
jharp teeth in jaws, tongue, and palate. Tbe eyes fiiU 
aized, with blue iris, and black pupil* edg^d with red. 
Back round— 'bade and head spotted with violet— sidos 
yellowish, or reddish white ; and have reddish spots on a 
•cofTeercdoured ground, cirded with white. BeUy white, 
and large. The fins generally have a yellow cast 10 raj|s 
in tbe ^/ 14 in the dorsal and fectocal fim^ lOlnth^ 

veutral 
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ventral ami anal, and 24 m the tail, whicB rs broad. Itie 
adipoQS &i> jcep brownish yellow. 

The Common Trout. — Large head, large teeth, 
Wnt inwards on the jaws 5 under jaw longest — the mouth 
full of teeth — nose and front deep brown — cl>€eks yel- 
low, with green tinge — eye, moderate-sized 5 black pu* 
j)il with red edge j iris white, with a black crescent 
"border. Body rather narrow, round back, ornamented 
with black spots ; sides yellowish .green i sometimes 
rich yellow, or of a light rose colour^ Scales very 
small. Sides, spotted red on blue ground. Pectoral 
fins, clear brown, with 14 rap j ventrals, red, with 10 
rays; anal, purple in part, afterward yellowish gnsy> 
and with 10 rays j tail, deep greenish brown, with a f\ir« 
row, rounded tips, and 20 rays ; 10 rays in die gills j the 
adipous fin yellow, bordered witli brown ; and the dor«» 
sal grey, with purple spots, and 14 n^rs. In Walea^ 
aome trouts are marked with red and black spots as laxgo 
as sixpences. 

The CrtARM.— Black back^^da pale blue— befly 
crange-red^taU truncate, 10 rays in gills,- 14 inf peo 
lofa]s> 8 in ventials, 12 in the anal, 24 m the taXi, mA 
13 m the dorsal. Head very bhtnt-^eye moderate, 
wkh l^ck pupil i mhfGT iria in a gokl cn-de. Scales 
i«ry nKnute^ Dorsal fin ycBow, with black spots- 
back greenish — belly ^ite. ^nus very near the tail| 
all the other fins reddish ', the adipous fin brightest. 

The Gaaylinc, or Umbbh.— ^Under jaw longest--^ 
bead, small and rounded ; brown above, with black dotS} 
at its sides, bluish white. Teeth in jaws, gidlet, and 

palatej 
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palate> but not on the tongue. Pupil black; bis jA' 
low, with bl^k dots. Body long, with Jarge hard 
scales-^back darkish green and round— sides rathor 
Hat, and of a bluish grey. A straight line runs over each 
row of scales from head to tail -, that in the middle marked 
with small black dots. The belly is white, and larger 
than in other trouts. The pectoral fins white, with i6 
rays : all the oAer fins red j the dorsal fin violet, with 
bfown spots on a greenish ground j 5 first rays single, 
the others divide into 8 branches near their end. 10 rajrs 
in the gills, 12 in the ventral, 14 in the anal, and 18 in 
the tail. The flesh white, and smells like thyme. 

' The Tike, Jack, or Lues.— Canine teetb-MK) adi- 
pous fins — large mouth ; upper jaw concaved, and some- 
what duck-billed j under jaw rather longest— tongue 
large, and armed ^ith teeth— palate smooth, large throat 
^—nostrils double^ and near tlie eyes, which are large, 
Yound, with bluish-black pupils ; the irides of a gold yel- 
low. The mouth very laige, and the lowest jaw the 
broadest. Gills, 15 rays; pectoral fins, 14; ventrals, 
.10; anal, 175 in the tail and dorsal, each 20— the dorsal 
fyr back, over the anal fin. Scalqs very minute, and 
covering the gill-covers — back and fix>nt dark greenish 
^brown — sides mottled, day and bluish — fins of a yellow 
.tinge, with deep purple edges— >belly. white. The cokmiy 
^row brighter at spawning time. 

The Pbhch.— Anal fin 11 rays, of which the first is 
'hard; 7 in the gills, 14 in die pectoral, 5 in the ventral, 
15 hard rays in the anterior, and l6 soft ones in the pos- 
terior, dorsal; 25 in the tail. Wide mouth; jaws of 

nearly 
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fieari^r^fjual length, with teeth, as also in tbc gullet. 
ToDgucrshmt and smooth — nostrils double, and near to 
the eyes j in front of t!ie nostrils, two small apertures 
*— eyes large, pupils black ; iris bluish, edged witli yellow. 
Covets of the gills fiimished with very small scales i 
those on the body larger, but all of tJiem peculiarly 
rou^ and hard-^the belly broad and white j the anus 
father near the tsah The pectcwrals are of a reddish co- 
lour 5 the ventral, anal, and tail, deep red ^ the dorsals 
inolet, and the first has a large black spot among the 
shorter rays. In the back, just under the anterior dorsal, 
there is a peculiar bend, to be seen in only one point of 
view. The perch, when in the water, appears to be 
striped deep brown and white 5 but when taken out, ap- 
pears of a greenish cast, with golden bars or spots, which 
. ffve k a beautiful appearance. 

The Ruff — Is a q)ecies of the perch 5 it has several 
indentions in the head ; has 15 or 27 spines in the dorsal 
fin, 17 rays in the tail, 6 in the ventral, and 14 in the 
pect(»ral fins; also 7 in the gills, of which the covers are 
marked with deep blacki^-green crescents. The body 
IS long and shiny-^the head large, and, as weU as the 
back, of a blackish colour. Eyes large; pupil blue; kk 
brown with a yellow ^)ot-*-jaws of equal length, and 
armed, as are the throat and palate, with small fharp 
teeth. Sides yellow, inclining to green and brown; 
some are. all over of a gold colour. The sides, the pectofa^ 
and dorsal fins, and the tail, are mailEed with small black 
jspots^-broad belly, anus lather fcrwavd, Sna ytlkfw, 
IM the tail bifincaled. 
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The Carp«— Has a fiat, bvoad hoAj, covond HnA 
large scales 5 2S rays in the and fia^ 15 ki :lbe poctood* 
6 in the ventral, 13 in the domain aad 22 in the to^t 
The head is small and pointed ', the mouth extseitielf 
amalL The e^i^e moderate, with bkc^ papil, ins jrdUow, 
spotted with black j hind part of the head blue, as is the 
back, which is sharp above, and round bebw— >neck 
rises rather suddenly from the bac^ of the head— li^Bial 
line marked with yellow dots, belly bluish. Pectoral and 
dorsal fins red, anal and dorsal fins edged with blue, taii 
blue and forked, the under part longest 

The Brram.— A species of carp*, has bladdsh feis, 
27 or 29 rays in the anal fin, 17 in the pectoral, £1 in 
the ventral, 12 in the dorsal, and 1 9 in the tail 5 blunt 
snout, front dark blue, cheeks rather yellow. £kck 
pupil, iris pale yellow, and above it a crescent shaped 
black spot— the old ones broad mid thidt-i-youi^ ones 
narrow and thin. Scales ku^ge, back black, sharp and 
much arched: lateral line ciured, and has aboHt 50 
Uack spots. Sides yellow, white, and black, mixed | 
pectoral fins yellow below, vicQct above, and blackish 
towards their ends* Ventrals have a violet ground, with 
appendages ; anal fin, grey in the middle, and Idackish 
Hjt the edges; the tail bifurcated, longest at bottom, and 
«tf a deep blue, as is the dorsal, which lays fiir back. 

The Bo ACJi.— A spedcs of carp*, fed fins and lips, 
pupil blaidtish brows, icis i«d 5 m the anal fin J 2 rays, 
in the pectoral i^, in tte tail 20, in the dorsal 12, and 
in the ventrals p. Large scales, which ate of a groenilh 
black hue, on the back *, the sides and belly silvery -, the 
' .%.# * lateral 
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laleral Imt i^irved, and has 36 minute |nicUes^ the back 
is found and higBy afched> the sides rather £at} tfas 
tail £otked. Teeth m the jaws> but not m fvcaat 

The RtTDi-^-A ^lecies ofcarp : small head, rotmded tt 
tjie end, wide nostrils, and large sca^^ back sharp 
between the front and the dorsal -, afterwards round, an4 
pf a deep green ; the pectorals are of a deep browmsh red» 
the dorsal reddish green -, the sides white, mclining to 
yellow. Irides orange colour, fins of the anus, bejly and . 
tail^ vemiillion} pectoral l6 rays, ventrals 10, dorsal 
12, anal 15, ^id in the tall 20. 

The Dace.— A species of carp : small head — bluffer 
than the roach; body longer and rounder > also sides 
brighter) back rather brownish, and rounded. Pupil 
black, iris yellowish -, mouth not very small j all the fin^ 
white J 10 rays in the anal, g in the dorsal, 11 in the 
pectoral, 9 in the ventral, 18 in the tail. The tail 
forked. 

The Bleak. — A speqics of carp : under jaw protrudes, 
head pointed, forehead flat ; transparent and olive-co- 
loured, with little black dots, cheeks bine, large eyes, 
blue pupils, and silver iris. Very small scales, whic^ 
easily rub off, and are used in makii^ fdse pearls. Bac)^ 
nearly straight, of an olive colour } sides brilliant white j 
^rat shaped, pectorals red and white, with 14 t«j&% 
anal, grey, with 21 rays, dorsal and tail^ greenish, ^ 
fcrmer 10 rays, the latter 38 ), Vieotral^Tays. : 

The Mmygw.'— A dirainutiye^syci^ o(ca%p. Venn 
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tral, 8 njt, dorsat 9, nal 8> pectoral 15, taB 19 $ bo^j^ 
iemi-pellucid : in tome waters qx)tted with red, and tbea 
called praKs ; back, black in genenl^ bat in aome deac 
blue ', striped longitndinally • some are diversified with 
yeihw, blue> and other cdoors ; fins genendfy hkash, 
marked each with a red spot. The head wedge-shaped>' 
and dark-green above ; the gill-coverB yellow 5 red lips ; 
small eyes, black pupils gdden iris^ hoAy long and roond^* 
thick at the shoulders^ and small at the tail^ which uf 
ferked. 

Loach.— Four barbs on the upper Mp, and four on the 
lower ', a small forked spine over each eye ; 4 rays in the 
gills> 11 in the pectoral, 8 in the ventral^ 8 in the anal, 
^ in die dorsal, and 1 4. in the tail. Pbinted head, broad 
mouth, 12 teeth in each jaw, popil black, iris gdd; 
dieeks and gills, yellow with brown spots j broad neck ; 
the body round, and generally black, but mixed with 
yellow and brown, in dots and stripes; belfy orange- 
coloured, with black dots j the scales veiy minute, but 
covered with slime. Fins generally yellow^ with Uack 
^>ots or streaks ; tail rounded otf. 

TTie EEt. — Under jaw protrades'); body of a bluish 
black, or of a very deep l^ckish green j vay long^ 
anK)oth, rather Bat towai^ the tul, but round behmd 
the shoulders, mouth broad, forehead flat and wide, jaws 
and mouth full of small teeth, the eyes smal!, andco* 
rated vndi a membrane, pupil bliK^k, iris gold colour. 
No gill-covers, but two small apertures of a crescent 
shape, close to the pectorals : lateral line straight^ with 
taoA white dots. The colour vz^iss, as pmtkularised 
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iin^ ^Odr ^eteai iXtiis' pS^. Tiub fikfb weij ^^ 
p&cy, scales lotig tod soft, bat only visible in k drjr state. 
The pectorals are small and flaljby, with ig rays. The 
donal fin begins a little way from the heck, and nnites 
with the tail, mcluding wiiich there are ICiOO rays, in 
the anal I06> commencing at the anus, but jommg the 
tail below. In the back 1 16 vertebra. 

The Barbel— So called from its four barbs, two on 
eadh side of the movrth, is a species of carp : it is hog- 
mouthed : very broad shoulders, body rather long -, tho 
head oblong, and olive-coloured. The pectoral, 17 
rays, ventral, g-, anal, 85 tail, 19; dorsal, 12: in the 
last the second ray is very stiff and serrated. Lips thick, 
and rather red, protruding at pleasure ; black pupil ; irfe, 
light brown; scales of a middle size, and dentated> 
body olive-coloured, 'sides inclining to blue, belly white, 
hiclining to green; lateral line straight, with black dots; 
tail forked^ and edged with black ; but as well as the 
pectorals, ventrals, and anal, red^ the dorsal bluish* 
Roe poisonous ; though Bioch denies it. 

The Tench.— A species of carp: scales minute, 
dullish brown colour, gill covers greenish ; fins extremely 
large, pliant, and of a violet colour. The colours of this 
fish vary much, according to the nature of tlie waters. 
The body mucous. Pectorals, 18 rays; ventrals, p; 
anal, 25; tiil, 19 ; dorsal, 12; head pointed and broad, 
of a deep green ; eye rather small, black pupil, iris, 
golden colour ; breast white ; jaws of equal length, strong 
lips ; back curved like a slack bow ; the tail rounded at 
the corners: four short broad teeth in each jaw: some 
P breeds 
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bvfedt of tendi hove t smpll barb ateadi oorneF of tiir 
mouth 5 otben are ddicient in this particular. 

The GuDGBoif.— A species ofearp : back dai^ gnim-' 
itb brawa> which sooa gives place to a silveiy 'while : 
the scales small -, round body ; mouth flat with smaQ 
barbs; pectorals^ l6 rays> anal^ 10; ventral^ Q-, taA, 
K>$ dor8al> 9. Tiie fins are red or green^ some are 
^ted with blacky and some gudgeons have dotted backs, 
with bellies inclining to jellow. Near the eyes two large 
iK)6trils> no teeth in the jaws. 

The Ch VB.— A species of earp : in the anal, 1 1 rays > 
4orsal. 11; pectoral, ^6; ventral, p; HJl, 17. The 
body nearly cylindrical 5 head flat ; back dusky green j 
aides and belly silvery ; the old ones rather of a gold colour 
when in season. Scales extremely large amt angularf 
mouth moderate) no teeth 5 tail rather forked. Eye 
moderate, pupil di&ep brown, with silver iris ^ or Vkck 
with gold ixis, 9Ccor4|og to age. 
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, BRIEF HINTS 

BBLATIYB TO 

THE LAWS REGARDING ANGLING, 
NETTING, S^c. S^c. 



1. No salmon can be netted, and sold as the produce of 
a fishery^ that may weigh less than six poimds]^ penal^ 
5/. to be levied on any party concerned. 

2. No sahnon under eighteen inches in length, fiom the 
eye to the middle of the tail, shall be taken out of any 
water, by any device > penalty 5/. 

3. No net to be used for salmon fisheries of less than 
two inches and a half in the mesh -, penalty, net fot- 
feited, and 5/. 

4. Salmon fisheries open July 3 1st, and last to November 
12th; m the Ribble, from January 1st to Septem* 
ber l5th. But this is very partial; many parts having 
other regulations. From September 8tli to November 
ilth, i; e, five weeks, no salmon ought to be take^ 
any where, on account of the spawning ; though that 
is a very uncertain point. 

5. No person to use any device whereby the spawn of 
fish may be destroyed. Penafy, imprisonment for one 
year. 

6. Bargemen and others, catching fish in nets in canala, 
passing through the property of persons, not being 
free waters, are subject to heavy fines, and to impri^ 
sonment : and the same penalties attend the poisomng^ 
•r vriUuUy destroying fishes in all waters. 

7a Laying 
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7. Lijring night-Enei^ mme$, or devices of any kind^ 
for catdiiog fish^ without IsAve from the owoer^ 
subjects to heavy fines: if done at night j subjects to 
transportation. 

8. In the Xhames> and vt^herever the waters are under 
Ae ccmtrtml of Corporationaj no person is allowed to 
use a hotUmi'lvM before th^ first day of June^ udder 
pen^tyof20/.1andf(Hfeitinghi8rod>&c. The season 
properly condudes on the 15th of November, but is 
not much noticed; though few personsr cfiuse to 
angle later. The fiy may be used all tl^s year round. 

g. The following sizes are laid down as standards j 
below which no fishes are allowed to be taken by net. 
No salmon or irouts, ivhen out of season, (The q^ery 
is, who shall determine this point) ? 
No pike under ten inches from eye to talL 
No smeH ander five inches. 
No bdrM under twelve inches. 
N B. It is curious to observe that the legislature have 
been rtry carefijl of smelts and barbel, but have 
omitted carp, perch, tench, &c. firom the protec- 
tion thus afforded. We may pexhaps reascmably 
infer, that those who drew up this incoheroit code, 
were not mudi given to angUng.^ 
10. All persons, fishing in private waters, armed, or any 
way disguised, or committing any waste on the said 
property, thus armed or disgaised, are deemed felons, 
without benefit of clergy. 

THB BMO. 
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To the Lovers of the Turf, Fox-Hunters , Anglers, and 
Sportsmen in General. 



Portrait of Mr. Francit Backle, the celebrated and ntach esteemed Jockey, 
from an orinnal taken at Newmarket by A. Cooper, Esq. R. A. in the posses- 
sion of Mr. T. Gosden, and engraved by an eminent artist. Proofs on India 
paper, 8s. 6d. Prints, ]s. 6d. and in Colours, 38. 

A beautiful engraving of a Jockey, equipped and ready for mounting, in 
colours, »8. each. 

The Jovial Fox-Hunters, from the original Picture, painted by L. Clenneil, 
in the poscession of Mr. T. GoMlen, Proou ou Quarto ludia paper, 5s. Prints 
of ditto, 2s. 6d. in colours, mounted for framing, 7s. 

« This Picture was the admiration of the Sporting world, when Exhibited 
at the Royal Academy.** 

Impressions of a Series of Game, and Subjects connected with the Sports 
of the Field, from a Set of Silver Buttons (in ilie possession of Mr. T Gosden), 
elaborately engraved by the celebrated Scott: drawn ou the Buttons by 
A. Cooper, Esq. R. A.: a novel and interesting article to Sportmeu. Printed 
on a single sheet for the purpose of framing, or prefixed as a Frontispiece lo 
Daniel's Rural Sports, Ss. each set. 

The same in a volume, forming Head-piecet to each Subject Large Octa- 
vo, 7s. 6d. small paper, 5s. 

*'The most curious and Interesting work ou the Sports of the Field, that 
ever appeared.** 

The Efflgies of Walton and Cotton, with elaborate and appropriate accom- 
panlmenu,in Bass Relief, lOs. the pair. A Novel Ornament, uUen framed, for 
the Chimney-piece, and to the Lovers of Angling, a great treat. 

View of Madeley Manor, Co. Stafford, the seat of John Offley, Esq. to whom 
Walton dedicated his Complete Angler, (not hitherto attainable as an illustra- 
tion, and the House has some years since been rased to the ground.) Quarto, 



ss. octavo, 2S. 

Tottenham Cross, from an original drawing by Shepherd, Proofs on India 
p^ier, quarto size, 3s. Prints, octavo, ss. 

The Fly Fisher, with a Cenotaph to the memory of Walton and Cotton, 
Proofs on India paper, quarto size, 3s. Prints, octavo, 2s. 

A Series of Wood Cuts, upwards of thirty In number, to illustrate Walton and 
Cotton's Complete Angler, Daniel's, and other publications on Rural Sports, 5r. 

Three Emblematic engraved Title Pages, for Walton and Cotton's Complete 
Angler, accompanied with an exact fac-»iniile of the Title of the Firkt Edition, 
IMS, folio, 7s. The three Title pages, ocuvo size, 3s. 

*'To the lllusti-ators of Walton and Cotton's Complete Angler, the above 
are a valuable acquisition " 

Also a few Impressions of tht Justly admired emblematic Vrontispiece to 
the reprint of*' An Essay on Hunting,** t>y the Rev. Dr. Squire, Designed and 
Engraved by Scott, proofs, us. ed. priut*, is. 6d. 

The Fox's Head, from a paindng by A Cooper, Esq. R. A. beautifully en- 
graved in the Hue manner. Proofs on india ipaper, quarto size, as. 6d. Prints, 
is. 6d. in colours from the original, 3s. 

The Sportsman and Dogs, (from the ** Songs of the Chase,'0 with an en- 
graved border, on quarto paper, 2s. 

The Young Sportsman's Instructor in Angling, kc. by Gervaise Markbam, 
elegantly reprmted from the scarce original edition, 32mo. sewed, is. 6d. 

The same, beantifuUj and appropriately bound in various coloured morocco, 
with richly tooled covers, gilt leaves, 7s. 

" The smallest Treatise ever published on Sporting." 

To be had of Mr. Burn, Bookseller aud Publisher, Maiden Lane, Covent 
Garden: Messrs. Prowett's. Sweeting's Alley, Comhiil ; Knights, Sweeting's 
Allev, Comhiil; Mr. Roger's, Newmarket: Mr. Ingalton, Eton: and to be had 
of all respectable Printsellers of London, Oxford, Cambridge, ke- Sic &c. 
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